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URGES CONFERENCES 
OF OUR CONDUCTORS 


Frederick A. Stock Advances Plan 
Which Will Have Tremendous 
Influence on Music Here 


Periodical conferences of the directors of 
the leading symphony orchestras in this 
country, for the purpose of acting with 
one accord in matters affecting America’s 
musical progress, is the significant and in- 
teresting plan advanced by Frederick A. 
Stock, the eminent conductor of the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago. Mr. 
Stock, in setting forth his ideas on this 
subject for Musicat America the day after 
his arrival in New York from Europe last 
week, maintained that in regular meetings 
of America’s great orchestra conductors an 
exchange of ideas on programs and other 
matters regarding the character of concerts 
and for the purpose of agreeing on a policy 
with reference to musical union affairs lay 
the solution to the gravest musical prob- 
lems of the day. 

“Of course, the fact that all directors are 
busy during the season and are scattered 
in all parts of Europe and America dur- 
ing the Summer will make it difficult to 
effect such conferences, but the issues at 
stake are too vital to be overlooked, and 
[ am confident, as a result of my various 
talks with such men as Fiedler, Pohlig and 
others, that there is a strong disposition to 
organize such a movement.” 

Mr. Stock, who through his own ad- 
mirable orchestra has been instrumental in 
bringing forth many new works by Ameri- 
can composers, believes that concerted ac- 
tion on the part of our directors of sym- 
phony societies would result, among other 
things, in a decidedly more liberal attitude 
toward native creative talent and sees in 
this movement a tremendous encouragement 
for the American composer. 

“The future of our own composers has 
never been brighter than it is now,” he 
went on to say. “WVuring my sojourn in 
Europe I made an exhaustive search for 
novelties to offer through the Thomas Or- 
chestra this season, but, in common with 
other directors who were abroad this Sum- 
mer, I found very little that is worthy of 
production. It seems as if the time ha‘ 
come when we must rely largely on the 
products of our own writers of orchestral 
music. I have brought with me the new 
Hugo Kaun symphony; outside of this | 
found nothing that I believe will interest 
the audiences before which the Thomas Or 
chestra will play. 

“During my travels I was kept busy 
working on a festive march which I com 
posed especially for our opening concert 
in Chicago, one week from Friday. This 
is the twentieth season of the Thomas Or- 
chestra, and we intend to celebrate it in a 
fitting manner. In this march, which is of 
a solemn nature, [ have introduced a num 
ber of characteristic American themes, 
worked out in true symphonic form.” 

At Munich, which city Mr. Stock d: 
scribes as the real music center of the 
world in Summertime, he attended the great 
festival at which Gustav Mahler’s much 
discussed Eighth Symphony was performed 

“T have seen few more impressive sights,” 
said Mr. Stock, “than that presented by the 
huge audience in the amphitheater and the 
thousand performers on the stage. While 
the sensational success of this symphony 
was to some extent due to the wonderful 
manner in which the composer directed, 
the work itself made a tremendous impres 
sion upon me, even stronger after the se 
ond hearing than after the first Not 
enough can be said in praise of both per 
formances, for soloists, choirs and orches 
tras delivered Mahler’s latest symphonic 
message (and, according to his own opin 
ion, his best) in a highly artistic and alto 
gether wonderful fashion 





[Continued on page 86.] 
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GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA 


General Manager of the Metropolitan Opera House, Who Returned This Week 
to Continue His Successful Direction of That Institution. His Broad, Catholic 
Policy and Sound Judgment in Operatic Matters Have Won Him a Re-en- 
gagement in His Influential Office for Another Term 





GATTI-CASAZZA ENCOURAGES OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Metropolitan Manager, Just Returned From Europe, Also Announces His Belief 
in Possibilities of Presenting Works of American Composers—Arrives Confi- 
dent of Brilliant Season—Nordica Pleads for Opera in English 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, came 
back to New York from Europe last Tues- 
day, October 4, on the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse. He was accompanied by his wife, 
Frances Alda. He said that his wife, with 
Amato and Caruso, had played “La Bo- 
heme” in Brussels to récord-breaking audi 
ences just before he sailed. The sum of 
42,000 francs was taken in at the first per- 
formance, about four times as much as 1s 
ordinarily received at a production in Brus- 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza expressed the utmost 
confidence in the success of the season 
about to open. He said further 

“Tt is hardly necessary for me to say that 
this opera house will continue its policy of 
eclecticism as in former years. In this re- 
spect I am pleased to state that | am in no 
wise opposed to the repetition of experi- 
ments of opera in the English language. I 
believe strongly, also, in the possibilities of 
the presentation of the works of American 
composers. It is a serious matter to present 
an American grand opera or any other 
grand onera in English on the Metropolitan 
stage. It is therefore my wish that all such 
experiments be the result of the most care- 
ful and serious preparation.” 

George Maxwell, the New York agent of 
the firm of Ricordi & Co., and F. C. Coppi- 
cus, Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s new assistant and 


successor to G. P. Centanini, were also on 
the boat. 

A few hours before Mr. Gatti arrived, 
Mme. Nordica sailed for Paris, on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm 11, saying an enthusiastic 
word for the cause of opera in English be- 
fore she departed. She said she was try- 
ing to persuade Andreas Dippel, who is 
avowedly in favor of the movement, to try 
opera in English with the newly formed 
Chicago Opera Company. 

“It is high time we took the step,” said 
the singer. “America abounds with native 
artists of major rank, yet a national spirit 
for the production of grand opera seems 
not to exist. Grand opera affairs here are 
administered by foreign impresarios and 
managers and the artists engaged by our 
big grand opera companies are foreigners.” 

“Whom would you suggest as an Ameri- 
‘an cast for ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ for in- 
stance?” Mme. Nordica was asked. 

“T would suggest Riccardo Martin, tenor; 
David Bispham, baritone; Robert Blass, 
basso: Louise Homer, contralto, and myself 
as the soprano,” Mme. Nordica replied 
“Would it not be interesting to have that 
opera produced in English by purely Ameri 
can artists? : 

“Because of lack of appreciation here of 
our American artists, who are equal in 
every respect to foreign singers, our Ameri- 
can singers are working abroad, where their 
art is appreciated.” 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


WORCESTER HOLDS 
ITS BEST FESTIVAL 


Fifty-third Annual Concert Series 
Brings Together Many 
Noted Artists 


[From a Staff Correspondent. | 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 1.—The Fifty- 
third Worcester Musical Festival, which 


commenced at Mechanics Hall on the 


28th and came to an end on the 30th, was 
perhaps the most successful, financially and 
artistically, since the fiftieth anniversary 
of New England’s old and honored insti- 
tution, three seasons ago. Certainly the re- 
ceipts were considerably in advance of 
former occasions, and the attendance larger. 
This in spite of the fact that the auction 
sale of season tickets did sot bring in heavy 
subscriptions. The concerts were of the 
customary number and description, two 
“symphony” concerts, on the afternoons of 
the 29th and 3oth; two concerts when great 
choral works were given by the Worces 
ter chorus, sixty players of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and soloists; finally, 
“artists’ night,” the last concert of the 
series, when the programs consisted en- 
tirely of solos, interspersed with attractive 
orchestral pieces. The conductors were 
Dr. Arthur Mees, also responsible for in 
teresting “program notes,” and Gustav 
Strube, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The most important feature of the festi- 
val was the first complete performance in 
\merica of the first part of Granville Ban- 
tock s setting of the Fitzgerald version of 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. The solo- 
ists were Margaret Keyes (The Beloved), 
Berrick van Norden (The Poet), and Fred- 
erick Weld (The Philosopher). 

When Mr. Bantock was thirty years of 
age, his friend, H. Ormond Anderson, of 
the Midland Institute School of Music, pre- 
sented him upon his wedding day with a 
copy of the quatrains. Although the com- 
poser was more versed than many in Ori- 
ental literature, he then saw the verses of 
Omar for the first time. He read them 
through three times without stopping and 
at once resolved upon a musical setting. 
He memorized the poem, and spent seven 
years, it is said, in planning his work. 

The entire setting of “Omar Khayyam” is 
in three parts, and it is usually considered 
too long for performance at a single con- 
cert. At Worcester the first part only was 
given, and the concert was long enough. 

The performance was upon the whole a 
marked success. Twice the singers and in- 
strumentalists were {nterrupted by applause, 
applause, of course, for the least remark 
able measures. The work is designed for 
a very complete modern orchestra, with 
two string choirs. The poem is put into 
the mouth of three personages, the Poet 
the Beloved, and the Philosopher, and the 
chorus fulfills in a measure the offices of 
the Greek chorus of old 

The prelude is immediately evocative of 
the mood of the poem. The principal mot- 
ifs, which are stated in this introduction, 
have potency, aside from their gorgeous or- 
chestral dress. The harmonic progressions, 
while by no means entirely new, are rich 
and exotic, a genuine emanation of the 
text. The poet dreams through the night 
The music expresses admirably languor, 
love, the melancholv and the fatalism of 
the East. The opening chorus, “Wake! for 
the sun who scattered into flight” is a fine 
effect, following, as it does, harmonies that 
are almost narcotic, played very softly in 
the lowest registers of the orchestra. It may 
be said at once that the instruments bear 
the burden of the composer’s inspiration 
[here are few modern scores so rich in 
suggestive devices. The work, if we ex 
-ept a few passages for the soloists, is es 
sentially unvocal, and the passages which 
are the least effective in themselves are 
those for the chorus, the orchestral inter- 
ludes, in such places, supplying needed com- 
mentary. One of the passages most grate- 
ful to the singers is the rather lush and 
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saccharine duet for the Poet and the Be- 
loved, beginning, “A book of verses under- 
neath the bow.” To me, at a first hearing, 
the most impressive measures were those 
which follow, as a long postlude, the lines, 


And Bahram, that great hunter—the wild ass 
Stamps o’er his head, but cannot break his sleep. 


That music is so remarkable that I do 
not care to attempt any description of it. 
The impression which it left was indelible. 
The composer was on his own ground, 
speaking from the bottom of his conscious- 
ness by means of his beloved instruments. 

There is beautiful and delicate intensity 
in the lines of the Poet, “I sometimes think 
that never blows so red,” and the rejoinder 
of the Beloved, beginning, “And this re- 
viving herb whose tender green.” 

The Philosopher has a good deal of in- 
effective music, in spite of the ingenious 
device once employed, of the bassoons 
chortling a portion of Bach’s D Major 
Fugue, from Book I[ of the “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,” to signify Wisdom and its aus- 
terity. There is a delightful sing-song 
passage for female voices, with a character- 
istic Oriental turn, on the words, “And we, 
that now make merry in the room.” 

The sentimental duet for the Poet and 
the Beloved, “When you and I| behind the 
veil are past” brought immediate applause. 
A greater passage occurs later, following 
the words, “To-morrow, YOU shall be 
YOU no more.” After a solemn call on the 
trombones, the horns play the strains of the 
love-duet softly, as a requiem amid sus- 
tained harmonies. A graphic and immedi- 
ately effective piece of writing comes with 
the verse: 

A moment’s halt—a momentary taste 
Of being from the well amid the waste 


And lo! the phantom caravan has reached 
The NOTHING it set out from—oh, make haste! 


Echoing horn calls and the sound of the 
thread of the approaching caravan. The 
chorus, first with closed and then with open 
lips, hum a Turkomani melody. The sing- 
ers announce a halt, then, with orchestral 
agitation, the music of the processional 
breaks out again, and finally vanishes in 
the distance, while the call to prayer is 
heard. The last verse is a whirling chorus, 
expressive of the motto, “Jocund with the 
fruitful grape.” 

As a whole this music proved well worthy 
the pains that had been taken with it by 
the chorus and the soloists. The orches- 
tra is indeed remarkable, and when Ban- 
tock is Oriental he is sure to be enter- 
taining, at the least. His score is full of 
reminiscences, but this does not deny it a 
fair measure of originality. He cites from 
“Tristan,” and “Parsifal,’ as well, from 
Strauss, from many a modern, but he does 
so with a directness and conviction which 
is evidently the result of having made the 
creatures of other scores his own. The 
work, however, is unquestionably the prod- 
uct of a talent still in the transitional stage. 
The composer speaks in many tongues. It 
is not only that different verses, to which, 
evidently the most careful thought has been 
given have inspired different musical ex- 
pressions; they have also, in many cases, 
brought to life an entirely different style. 
But the necessity of varietv in treatment 
hardly justifies a “Home, Sweet Home” duet 
by the side of passages remarkably exotic 
and modern in feeling, or lines that might 
come from a Handel oratorio cheek by jowl 
with such an intuitive translation of the 
spirit of Omar as the passage “There was 
the door to which I found no key.” 

Certainly “Omar Khayyam,” so much as 
was heard last Thursday, is the expression 
of a very rich personality and a very skill- 
ful and talented musician. It is by far the 
most successful attempt yet made to set 
these extremely popular quatrains to music, 
and in many places Bantock speaks with a 
voice that is all his own, and this voice com- 
mands respectful and willing attention. 
There is so much of color and movement 
in his treatment of his text that audiences 
will be very likely to overlook comparative 
shortcomings and thoroughly enjov the 
many picturesque episodes which his real 
imagination and orchestral ingenuity pro- 


vide. The performance, as a whole, was 
highly creditable to Dr. Mees and his 
forces. The’chorus had many very diff- 


cult passages, not invariably well-scored for 
voices, to overcome, and as a rule they 
sang with excellent intonation and a beau- 
tiful quality of tone. The fine lyric quality 
of Mr. Van Norden’s voice and Miss 
Keyes’ interpretation of her lines brought 
their quick reward, as I have remarked 
above, in applause which delaved the per- 
formance. Mr. Weld had not as interesting 
lines to deliver, yet he sang with simplicity 
and directness which did as much, or more, 


for his music than finicking nuancing might 
have done. Owing to an error on the part 
of the European branch of the publishing 
house of Breitkopf-Hartel the orchestra 
parts were not to be had until Monday 
night, and when some extra copying was 
accomplished, there was not sufficient music 
for the string parts to be distributed ac- 
cording to the desires of the composer. 
The orchestra practically read music with 
what was, under the circumstances, as- 
tounding musicianship and virtuosity. Be- 
fore the concert commenced George. W. 
Chadwick and Wallace Goodrich, former 





At the Thursday afternoon symphony 
concert the program commenced with the 
funerai march from the “Eroica” symphony 
in memory of Carl Zerrahn, who died last 
December, and was for thirty-two years 
conductor of these festivals, as well as the 
moving spirit which tided the enterprise 
over many a rough and narrow pass. Mr. 
Strube then gave a rarely artistic interpre- 
tation of Franck’s great symphony. His 
overture, “Puck,” which is beautiful and 
fanciful music, won a triumph for its com- 
poser. Florence Hinkle, a gifted dramatic 
soprano, was applauded to the echo after 


} 








An Incident at the Worcester Festival. 


From the Left: Mrs. Paul Morgan, Wife 


of the Former President of the Association; Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, Maud 
Powell and Mrs. Arthur Mees, Wife of the Present Director of the Festival 


directors of Worcester festivals, were ap- 
plauded by the chorus and orchestra as they 
entered the hall. 

The performance of the first concert of 
the festival, on Wednesday night, the 28th, 








the “Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca.” Maud 
Powell, master violinist, aroused the ut- 
most enthusiasm with the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in B Minor. Her popularity here was 
demonstrated unmistakably, 





Maud Powell on Her Way to Mechanics’ Hall 


presented Berlioz’s “Faust” with Nina Dim- 
itrieff, who then made her American début, 
as Marguerite; George Hamlin, Faust; 
Herbert Witherspoon, Mephistofeles; Fred- 
erick Weld, Brander. ‘This performance 
was exceedingly spirited, and the work of 


The particular feature of the symphony 
concert of Friday afternoon, September 30, 
was Yolanda Mér6’s playing of the mag- 
nificent, magical concerto in A Major of 
Franz Liszt. There is no greater work of 
genius in the literature of concert pieces for 














From Left to Right: Mrs. Paul Morgan, Mrs. Arthur Mees, Maud Powell, S. T. 
Weyman, of Atlanta, Ga. (kneeling); H. Godfrey Turner, Mrs. Witherspoon and 
Carl Leo Mees 


the chorus was superb. Miss Dimitrieff 
was most.successful in such passages as 
Marguerites’ sensuous and darkly melan- 
choly lament of her lost lover, and she was 
well applauded. Mr. Hamlin has long since 


established a high rank as a vocalist and 
particularly as a dramatic singer. 


the piano. I doubt if there is any other as 
great. Miss Mér6 played superbly, from 
everv standpoint. If there were more such 
interpreters of this piece, one would say 
that it was too rarely played. As there are, 
however, so few pianists who really under- 
stand the composition, it is better to re- 





mark that it is a pity in this piece at least, 
that we cannot easily duplicate Miss Méro. 
Nor is it overstating the matter to say that 
in the last ten years no pianist has been 
so fortunate in interpreting this singular 
work of genius in this city. 

Mr. Van Norden followed Miss Méré 
with an air, “O mio Piccolo,” from Leon- 
cavallo’s “Zaza,” a work unknown in this 
country. This air is tender and elegiac, 
though not particularly distinctive. Mr. 
Van Norden interpreted it with taste and 
admirable phrasing, and he, like Miss Méro, 
who had given an encore, was repeatedly 
recalled. The concert opened with Dvo- 
rak’s “Carneval Overture,” a brilliant per- 
formance, dnd came to an end with one of 
the more interesting achievements of a 
dull. man, the Variations, op. 36, of Ed- 
ward Elgar. 

At the last concert, “artists’ night,” the 
good people of Worcester turned out in 
gala attire, the largest audience of the fes- 
tival. Before a packed house the various 
artists who had taken part in different per- 
formances during the week appeared. in 
friendly competition for the favor of their 


auditors. The orchestral numbers were the 
overture to “A Midsummer _ Night’s 
Dream,” which Dr. Mees conducted as if 


he had been directing the Hallelujah chorus 
from the Messiah; Debussy’s “Petite Suite,” 
charmingly instrumentated by Henri Bus- 
ser; an Elegie and Musette for orchestra, 
by Sibelius; a “Rhapsodie Bamboula,” a 
hurly-burly affair by Coleridge-Taylor, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish Caprice.” Dr. 
Mees created great enthusiasm with his 
conducting of the Coleridge-Taylor rhap- 
sodie. Mr. Strube gave the most delightful 
and musicianly readings of the music by 
Sibelius, Debussy, Rimsky-Korsakoff. One 
of the great events of this concert came at 
the beginning. At the eleventh hour, Mr. 
Witherspoon, who had originally intended 
to sing an air by Mozart, resolved upon 
George W. Chadwick’s setting for bass or 
baritone and orchestra, of Scott's “Lochin- 
var.” Mr. Chadwick, who was present, con- 
ducted, and certainly, if ever there was a 
stirring performance it was on this occa- 
sion. The singer, a most accomplished mu- 
sician as well as vocalist, was so sure of 
himself and his lines, and, it also appeared, 
of the wishes of the composer that Mr. 
Chadwick had only to devote his entire at- 
tention to the orchestra. This he did, and 
the result was rousing, to say the least. 
There could be greater setting of Scott’s 
romantic lines than this one, which is in a 
sort of good old ballad style. But if Mr. 
Chadwick has written more distinctive 
music, he has at least written a piece that 
“goes,” and a piece that any competent 
male singer is sure to rejoice in. 

The orchestra played with zest too often 
foreign to these occasions, and the singer 
rang out his magnificent tones with superb 
fire and authority. When the last chord 
had sounded the applause seemed without 
end and this episode, alone, would have 
made the concert worth while. Mme. Dim- 
itrieff, whose music was missing at the last 
moment, sang the Jewel Song from “Faust,” 
and took the solo part in the final perform- 
ance of Gounod’s “Gallia,” motet for chorus, 
organ, orchestra, and soloist. She took the 
famous air at a slower tempo than usual. 
She infused innocence and dreamy antici- 
pation into the ballad of “The King of 
Thule,” which preceded the waltz, and she 
gave much pleasure. Mr. Hamlin sang the 
aria, “Ces Airs Joyeux,” from Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” and three songs by 
Strauss, with orchestra, “Heimliche Auffor- 
derung,” “Morgen,” and “Caecilie.” He 
was most successful in the latter group. 
Mr. Witherspoon also sang the aria, “Tam- 
bour Major” of Thomas. The festival, as 
a whole, was unusually successful. 


OLIN Downes 


CHICAGO OPERA OPENING 


“Aida” to Be First Opera with Cam 
panini as Conductor 


Cuicaco, Oct. 3.—Andreas Dippel, the 
director of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, spent three busy days and three busy 
nights in Chicago last week conferring with 
his board of directors, his business asso- 
ciate, Bernhard Ulrich, and looking over 
details of the present season. Before leav- 
ing the city last Friday Director Dippel 
announced the opening operatic event. at the 
Auditorium on Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 3, as “Aida,” the cast embracing: Jeanne 
Korolewicz, Carolina White, Eleanora de 
Cisneros, Nicola Zerola, Mario Sammarco, 
Nazzareno di Angelis, Berardo Berardi and 
Mable Riegelman, the orchestra being under 
the direction of Cleofonte Campanini. The 
second performance will be a Saturday 
matinée, November 5, presenting Claude 
Debussy’s “Pelléas and Mélisande,” with 
Mary Garden, Mme. Bressler-Gianoli, Su- 
zanne Dumesnil, Paul Warnery, Hector Du- 
franne, Gustave Huberdeau and Armand 
Crabbé. The musical director will be Cleo- 
fonte Campanini. . & Bm. 
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WOMAN—THE POTENT INFLUENCE IN OUR MUSICAL LIFE 


In Every City and Town of America She Heads the Movement to Promote Appreciation of the Best. the Art 
Affords—Managers Rely Upon Her Assistance to Make Possible Tours of Visiting Celebrities—How She 
Supports Orchestras and Choruses—The National Federation of Musical Clubs. 
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IORKING with an enthusiasm so ardent in 
the warmth of its advocacy that all intelli- 
gent and observing foreigners are amazed 
by it, one hundred thousand women in 
American homes are spreading the gospel 
of music far and wide in this country. 

Through their unselfish and indefatig- 
able efforts, often made at the expense of 
large sacrifice of time and money, a musical foundation 
is being built that nothing can topple over. 

The American woman has decided that musical cultiva- 
tion contributes to the breadth of view and happiness 
of the people, and while mere man is indifferent she is 
working early and late in organizing musical clubs; in 
getting members for them, in building or leasing club 
houses, or roams; in completing the arrangements by 
which famous artists shall appear in communities large 
and obscure; in forming classes for the study of music 
and the solving of musical problems; in interesting hus- 
bands, brothers and sons, in concerts of all kinds. They 
not only are active in their own clubs, but exert a 
colossal influence on the musical life of their community 
by aiding in the organization of festivals and orchestras 
and in the support of other organizations of general musi- 
cal interest, such as singing societies. 

Through the enthusiasm inspired by the one hundred 
thousand women it is possible not only for the greatest 
artists to visit this country, but to make long tours which 
include in the itinerary towns which are only a few years 
old, and in which evidence of culture is really remarkable. 
Thus, these artists are able to introduce to cities in many 
States dozens of works of masters new and old, and it 
has happened that an important composition has been 
heard by a small Western city before the cosmopolitan 
audiences in European metropolis have had an opportunity 
to know it. 

After a tour which embraced more than one hundred 
cities, a German singer of note said: 

“Such enthusiasm as I witnessed I would never believe 
possible had I not seen it with my own eyes. I was told 
abroad that there was no love for music in America, but 
after a journey of 7,500 miles I wish to go on record dis- 
puting this statement as emphatically as I can. In every 
city that I visited I found a fine music hall, sometimes 
a clubhouse, in which to sing. There were few vacant 
seats, and such audiences! Young girls with braids down 
their backs, looking as if they had just come out of the 
high school; débutantes, fresh eyed, rosy cheeked; young 
and old matrons, women of all kinds, most of them well 
dressed, all of them intelligent and enthusiastic. As | 
saw this in town after town I was amazed. Where in 
Europe could such a succession of audiences be gathered? 

“At each concert I met the women who were guiding 
the destinies of the club, many of whom were as familiar 
with every movement in music as I am myself, many 
of whom have traveled extensively in studying music so 
that they could go home and tell their neighbors what 
they had learned and seen. Now, as long as these women 
feel as they do and continue as active as they have you 
will see America continue to grow in the musical world, 
and nothing will stop her musical progress. In some cities 
the men had imbibed their enthusiasm.” 

In one thing concert managers, singers, pianists, con- 
ductors, all interpreters of music are agreed—that were it 
not for the tremendous influence of women in American 
music life, there would practically be no musical life in 
America. When the American woman makes up her 
mind to achieve something no obstacle can daunt her or 
can remain long unsurmounted. She has determined to 
understand music, to appreciate it, to foster it, to enjoy 
the best it can furnish. She is succeeding in her aims. 

In the United States and her possessions there are one 
thousand of these women’s musical clubs and the number 
is growing so fast that it is difficult to keep track of them. 
The women in these organizations represent the best 
thought of the community, and the leaders are often 
social leaders and possessors of great wealth who make 
music the important thing in their life. The clubs are also 
managed by women, who show an executive abilitv equal in 
its results with that of the majority of successful business 
men. 

Women are also doing invaluable work: for the musical 
cause by traveling about the country in the interes*s of the 
concert managers, arranging tours, selling artists and 
attending to publicity. Concert manage-s are vuanimous 
in saying that women make more satisfactory envoys than 
men do, getting results under circumstances where men 
often fail. 

Here are some instances showing the activities of the 
women’s club and the breadth of their sphere: 

The largest of the musical organizations is the Women’s 
Music Club of Columbus, O. It has 3,000 members, and 
the president is Mrs. Ella May Smith, who has directed 
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its destinies with an enthusiasm which is in large part 
responsible for its growth. 

The club grew so fast, in fact, that 
sufficient room to house the members in the Board of 
Trade Auditorium, where the concerts were held. This 
was brought to the attention of the county commissioners, 
who rushed the completion of a Memorial Hall. The club 
installed a $15,000 pipe-organ in the building. So much 
money came to its treasury that it stopped asking people 
to join, and decided to find an outlet for spending the 
money. Accordingly, the Music Club Alcove was endowed 
in the Columbus Public Library, $2,000 being placed in 
the hands of the library trustees to form a permanent 
fund, the interest of which was to be used in purchasing 
musical works. It also founded a foreign scholarship, 
worth $1,000 a year to. the recipient. The Columbus girl 
who proves herself most worthy of foreign training will 
be sent abroad by the club. 

Lowell, Mass., the Middlesex Women’s Club, has pros- 
pered so much that it has been enabled to own its own club 
house. Not only concerts, but educational lectures and 
dramatic entertainments are given every week in its audi- 
torium. The club expects to have 1,000 members. 

The Fortnightly Club, of Cleveland, has eight hundred 
members, every one of whom has been active in cultivating 
a love for music in the Ohio metropolis. Mrs. Adella 
Prentis Hughes is active in this club, which has given 
Cleveland every year the biggest concert course in the 
country. The club risks $25,000 a year on its course. 

Another city which has a women’s club that is able to 
maintain its own building with the profits of its concert 
courses is Louisville, Ky. One of the society. women in 
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MRS. CHARLES B. KELSEY 
Chairman Plan of Study Com., President, Grand Rapids, Mich 
the town who devotes much time to the music there is 
Mrs. William Belknap. 

A woman’s club in Los Angeles has a full symphony 
orchestra. Every player in it is a woman, and orchestral 
music is a special feature of study by all the members. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., is the home of Mrs. Charles B. 
Kelsey, who is president of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, and whose musical activities are known 
to concert managers and artists everywhere. In Grand 
Rapids is the St. Cecilia Club, which is the parent club 
of the Federation, and which is a fine illustration of what 
women can do in music in a city of about 140,000 popula- 
tion. This club is twenty-six years old and was formed 
by nine women, chief of whom was Mrs. Ella M. Pierce, 
who was elected president. Inside of a year it had grown 
in membership to one hundred. The club became so influ- 
ential and affluent that it decided to erect its own building. 
In six years enough money was raised to purchase a lot; 
in two more years the property was sold at a profit; and 
in ten more years a fine structure was put up. Now the 
building is one of the finest of the kind in the country. 
The club gives a series of concerts of all kinds, has an 
auditorium, reading room and a ball room. 

A splendid educational campaign is carried on throuzh- 
out the city by which music is heard under favorable con- 
ditions by school children, workers in the department 
stores, and concerts are given in the Soldiers’ Home. 
Masonic Home, Michigan Home for Girls, Rescue Home, 
and Newsboys’ Happy Hour, to say nothing of a laundry 
and two factories. Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, the founder and 
the first president of the National Federation, lives in 
Grand Rapids. 

The National Federation of Women’s Clubs is probably 
the most potent force in American music. The first 
musical club of women in the country is said to be the 
Rossini Club, of Portland, Me. Its work attracted atten- 
tion and soon other clubs were numerous, and when Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas assembled a national convention of 
women’s amateur musical clubs of the country in connec- 
tion with the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 
1¥93—that great world’s fair that saw the birth of so 
many great national movements—thirty-five clubs sent 
delegates who came from widely scattered sections. At 
this gathering, which lasted four days, each club had a 
representative, who read a paper in which she told what 
her club was accomplishing and samples of musical pro- 
grams were given. It was the first great gathering of 
women interested in music in this country and proved 
beyond a shadow of a doubt the solid foundation of 
music in this country, the enthusiasm back of it, and the 
strength and character of the amateur musical clubs. 

Later the national federation was formed with Mrs. 
Edwin F. Uhl, of Grand Rapids, as the first president. It 
grew rapidly in influence and power, outlining a graded 
plan of study, a department of reciprocity for the ex- 
change of club artists, a program department for the 
interchange of ideas and suggestions on musical pro- 
grams, and the establishment of a musical library from 
which the clubs could borrow at a nominal fee, books on 
musical literature or musical compositions for their own 
use. 

While the women’s club movement was growing the 
federation idea lagged behind until the Memphis biennial 
three years ago. There Mrs. Jason Walker, president of 
the Beethoven Club of Memphis, offered resolutions call 
ing on the Federation to give practical encouragement to 
the American composer, and the convention appointed a 
committee to work out this suggestion. No more popular 
step could have been taken, so much interest being aroused 
that since the Memphis convention the Federation has 
more than doubled its membership, many of the great 
clubs which had withdrawn returning to the ranks. 

The Federation seeks to encourage creative talent in 
the distribution at each biennial convention of $2,000 in 
classified prizes for the best orchestral, piano and vocal 
compositions. The results of the last biennial convention 
in Grand Rapids are of recent chronicling. 

In discussing the action of the National Federation in 
encouraging the American composer, John Warren, in 
the. Delineator, says: 

“Today the National Federation of Musical Clubs is 
pledged to the encouragement and support of the Ameri 
can composer and to laying the proper foundation for 8 
correct and general musical taste by a campaign for the 
recognition of music as a merit-course in the public school 
curriculum. With the adoption of these ideals, the Federa- 
tion has acquired new life and force and is beginning to 
make itself felt as the most potent factor in our national 
musical development.” 

The Federation has drawn public school teachers and 
supervisors of music into its influence. It wanted the 
teachers because they can communicate the club’s in- 
fluence to the pupils through the teacher and to insure 
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NORIA SCORES AS 
“TOSCA” IN MEXICO 


American Soprano Wins Remark- 
able Triumph with Max Rabin- 
off’s Opera Company 


Copies of Mexico City papers received in 
New. York this week describe the success 
which attémded Mmeé. Jane Noria’s appear- 
ance in*that cit} as. Tosca. According to 
the Herald<of Sept@mber 22: 

‘*Tosca’ was given last for the 
second time at the Arbeu Theater by Max 
Rabinoff's great company of singers, and 
anotaer was scored for the 


-ason of grand opera. Mme. Jane Noria, 
a wonderfully capable actress as well as 
prima donna of the first order, was superb 
as Tosca. Her voice was clear and fine 
and sweet throughout, and the dramatic 
fervor she put into her part was absolutely 
thrilling in some of the heavier scenes.” 

The Diary on the same day said: 

“Tosca has never been interpreted in so 
superb and realistic a manner as it was 
last night by the National Opera Company 
of Mexico. Jane Noria has good reason 
to take pride in the fact that she has 
achieved here the greatest triumph of her 
career, and we must say that Mme. Noria 
may be considered as being the best Tosca 
that has ever appeared on our stage. Her 
voice lends itself perfectly to the dramatic 
inflections that this rdle demands, and her 
acting may well be compared to that of the 
greatest tragedians. She was received by 
the audience at the end of the second act 
by interminable ovations.” 


night 


big -success 





Opera Singers and Directors Arrive 


Operatic arrivals in New York October 3 
by the steamer Moltke, from Genoa and 
Naples, were Giuseppe Gaudenzi, who is 
to sing at the Metropolitan Opera House; 
Minnie. Egener, who is to sing in grand 
opera in Chicago; Pietro Nepoti,. chorus 
director of Chicago overa, and Ettore Pero- 
sio, director of the Chicago orchestra. 








HARPSICHORD LIKELY TO FIGURE IN BUSONI’S TOUR 





























































































































Ferruccio Busoni at the Harpsichord 


HOULD Ferruccio Busoni decide to in- 


troduce an innovation which he has in 
mind for his coming American concert 
tour, the musical public will have a taste 


of harpsichord plaving for a decided nov- 
elty. When he was last in the United 
States Busoni was so impressed with the 
possibilities of the instrument on occa- 
sions when he observed the use to which 
Arnold Dolmetsch put it, that he straight- 
way secured the harpsichord which the lat- 
ter used at the Bach Festival at Montclair, 
N. J. 
All this Summer, in the library of his 
3erlin home, Busoni has tested his new in- 
strument in an effort to ascertain how it 
might serve as a factor in the recitals he 
is to give here beginning January next. In 
case his investigations work out as he an- 
ticipates Busoni will play at each of the 


many coming recitals one _ harpsichord 
composition suitable to the occasion and 
introduce for the purpose of heightening 
the artistic whole of the programs to be 
given. 

In the pictures herewith shown, Busoni 
may be seen at his harpsichord and in his 
library preparing for the labors he under- 
takes for the season of Igto-11. It is in 
this library, which contains some nine thou- 
sand choice volumes, that the master of the 
pianoforte has spent most of the last few 
months. Here, after his stroll “Unter den 
Linden” Busoni delights in the manuscripts 
of Bach and Liszt that are beyond price 
and which he has spent years in collecting. 
The collection of original letters of Lud- 
wig van Beethoven, gathered by his father 
years ago and placed under glass in a ma- 
hogany case, occupies the place of honor 
in the master’s “cozy corner.” 


BEECHAM, TOO, MAY 
BUILD OPERA HOUSE 


Stirred by Hammerstein Example, 
He Negotiates for Site 
in London 


Lonpon, Oct. 1.—Advance rumbles of the 
opera war sure to come in London when 
Hammerstein has established his new opera 
house in rivalry with Covent Garden and 
the Beecham enterprises are alreadv audible. 

The latest announcement is that Thomas 
Beecham is to b: ld an opera house 
and has entered into negotiations for what 
is considered the best site in all London, 
that of Devonshire House, in Piccadilly. 


His plan is to build not only an opera 
house, but a smart restaurant, the whole to 
cost a million pounds. Mr. Beecham also 
has an option on other property in case he 
fails to get Levonshire House. 

The one. certain thing in the situation is 
that London will not support the enterprises 






also 


of two, much less of three, rival im- 
presarios. 
Mr. Beecham’s Winter season of ~rand 


opera at Covent Garden was to have been 
opened to-night with d’Albert’s “Tieflana,” 
but the illness of Marguerite Lemon, the 
American soprano, who was cast as Marta, 
caused a postponement to Monday night. 
Mr. Beecham intends to present eighty-five 
works in the course of his season, including 
Ambroise Thomas’s “Hamlet,” in which 
Clarence Whitehill, the American tenor, 
will sing the title role, and Mignon Nevada 
will be the Ophelia. 

Paris, Oct. 1.—Cleofonte Campanini, who 
sails to-morrow on the George Washing- 
ton, to conduct the wiuicago Grand Opera 
Company, has been offered a contract as 
director of Oscar Hammerstein’s new Lon- 
don Opera House. “I am sorry,” said Cam- 
panini, “that I am tied un with Covent 
Garden, for I should like to go with Mr. 
Hammerstein. Maybe, after all, I shall be 
able to arrange it. Hammerstein is a great 
man!” 








WOMAN—THE POTENT INFLUENCE IN OUR MUSICAL LIFE 


[Continued from page 3.]| 


the co-operation of the entire teaching 
body in the Federation's demand for the 
recognition of music as a merit course. 

M. H. Hanson, who has met hundreds of 
club women in the country in managing 
the tours of Busoni, Wiillner and other 
artists, and who has had experience in 
musical matters in many parts of the globe, 
said to Musicat America this week: 

“The active interest which women of 
all classes take in music in America is phe- 
nomenal and leads one to believe that with- 
out their tremendous energy and colossal 


work there would be little music life or 
love of music in America. This work is 
being performed not only by women of 


fashion but by those of the middle class, 
too. There are some women in America 
who are practically giving up their whole 
lives to teaching music, not only because 
it is their profession but because of their 
ardent love of it, and there are other 
‘women who are willing to undergo real 
hardships any time in order to put their 
communities on a sounder musical footing. 
I have known of women’ traveling long 
distances at their own expense simply to 
hear an artist and to find out at first hand 
whether he is an attraction worth a certain 
sum to their community. 

“Without the women’s clubs little 
be done by managers in the way of 
guarantees to great artists who 
come to this country. 

“Generally where men of importance in 
a community have agreed to be presidents 
or treasurers of clubs or have agreed to 
serve on committees you can see the in 
fluence of their wives or daughters behind 
their action. They are willing to give up 
so much of their time, to forget their club 
or billiards for the moment, because the 
women members of their family have per- 
svaded them that it is the proper thing to 
do and that they are benefiting the com- 
munity. 

“The interest in music spread 
the work of women like Marie G. Deem. 
of Valley City, N. D., and Rebecca Swit 
zer, of Itasca, Tex., for instance, made it 
possible for Sembrich, Willner and other 
, great artists to appear in those small cities 
where they were greeted by enthusiastic 
audiences.” ; 

In discussing some personalities in Amer- 
ican music Mr. Hanson said: 

“Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, 


could 
giving 
wish to 


through 


of Grand 





Rapids, who is president of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, is a good ex- 
ample of the American woman who is in 
music 
sires to further understanding and apprecia- 
tion of it throughout the country. She gives 
money as well as time and travels exten- 
sively all over the country in the interest of 
music. She and her fellow workers have 
really done wonders and you will find Grand 
Rapids knows music as do few cities. 

“No one who visits Cincinnati can 
doing there in the cause of music. One 
brilliant example is Mrs. Betty Fleischman 
Holmes, who heads a committee of fifteen 
society women, who are doing wonders 
with an _orchestra. They have placed it 
on a business basis and are now booking 
a tour through the country, sending the 
orchestra at their own expense and risk. 


They have overcome tremendous opposi- 
tion. 

“In the South Corinne Mayer, vice-presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Philharmonic 


Society, has done much to promote musical 
culture. Frances Weller, of Peoria, IIl., 
has not only had much to do with bringing 
great artists to that city, but has influenced 


neighboring cities by the infection of her 
musical enthusiasm. These cities would 
not have heard important artists, but for 


Miss 
untiring 


her persuasion and 

induced wealthy 
women in numerous towns to guarantee 
the appearance of artists. For years she 
has talked music and its influence. 

“Mrs. George O. Fuller and Mrs. E. C. 
Ellis, of Kansas City, have done remark- 
able work in raising funds to organize a 
permanent orchestra. In fact, there are 
hundreds of cases that I might cite of un- 
selfish effort and inspirational enthusiasm. 
Nearly all the women who are doing. big 
things for or helping to arouse interest in 
American music find their reward in the 
pleasure received through the influence of 
music they watch it spread in their 
cities. 

A list of some 
of America who 
musical matters 

Mrs. Charles Allen, St 
Albert E. Chappell, St. 
P. Curtice, Lincoln, 
Mayer, Kansas City; 
Campbell, Kansas City; Mrs. Georze J. 
Frankel, St. Louis; Mrs. Jason Walker, 
Memphis; Mrs. John Fletcher, 
Ark.; Mrs. Theodore 


Weller, who, by 
energy, has 


as 


of the society women 
are unusually active in 
follows: 

Mrs. 
Ross 
Harry 


Louis, Mo.; 
Louis; Mrs 
Neb.; Mrs. 
Mrs. David Allen 


Little Rock, 
Chicago ; 


inomas, 





for sheer love of the work and de-’ 


fail ii 
to be impressed with the work women are: 


Mrs. John P. Walker, Freehold, N. J.; 
, Mrs. Arthur Bradley, Cleveland; Leila C. 
* Elliott, Coffeyville, Kan.; Mrs. John Lev- 
erlet, Upper Alton, Ill.; Mrs. A. M. Rob- 
ertson, Indianapolis; Mrs. W. S. Briggs, 
St. Paul; Mrs. Wilma Anderson Gilman, 
St. Cloud, Minn.; Mrs. Harry Jones, 
Minneapolis; Harriet E. Whittier, Milton, 
Mass.; Mrs. Jack Gardener, Boston; Mrs. 
R. W. Rogers, New Orleans; Mrs. Town- 
send, Washington; Mrs. Kate Gilbert, 
Wells, Burlington, Ia:; Ona B. Talbott and 
Nannie Love, Indianapolis ; Mrs. Charles 


Avety, Stamford, Conn.; Frances Osborne, 


Derby, Conn.; Mrs. Sands, Toledo; Jose- 
phine Trott, Colorado Springs; Mrs. H. V. 
Frizelle, - Res Re Gardener, Cleveland ; 
Mrs. R. F. Johnston, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Mrs. A. I Moynihan, ores Mrs. 
M. A. Gottstein and Mrs. W. ‘Judah, 
Seattle; Mrs. J. J. Allbright, Biufiaio’ Mrs. 
John O. Adsit, Buffalo; Mrs. N. H. Blatch- 
ford, Chicago; Mrs. O. F, Shattuck, 


Greeley, Colo.; Alice Regan, Madison, Wis. : 
Mrs. W. E. Collins, Akron, O.: Mrs. 
James M. Swift, Fall River, Mass.; Mrs. 
Sidney Joseph, Mrs. Erstel, Mrs. Sharon 
and Mrs. McComas, San Francisco; Mrs. 
W. K. Rogers, Columbus O.; Mrs. F. B. 
Sarders, Cleveland; Mrs. C. B. Rohland, 
Alton, Ill.; Mrs. Golson, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Mrs. Ww arren S. Briggs, St. Paul; Mrs. 
William Belknap, Lovisville; Mrs. Starr 
Chandler, Rockford, Ill.: Mrs. J. H. How- 
ard, Holyoke, Mass.; Rebecca Truehart. 
Galveston, Tex.; Mrs. Roy Baird, Seattle: 
Mrs. Philip Moore, St. Louis: Mrs. Hamil- 
ton 5S. White, Syracuse; Mrs. Louis E. 
Fuller, Rochester; Mrs. Dr. Mulligan, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. John A. Nichols. 
1. % Syracuse: Mrs. Judge Cohen, Pitts- 
burg; Mrs. Henry B. MeCormick, Scran 
ton, Pa. and Mrs. Charles D. Davis. of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Among the managers whose influence is 


of much importance are: Blanch Soren- 
son, Omaha ; Mrs. William S. Nelson. East 
Orange, N. J.; Mrs. O. B. Talbot, Indian- 
avolis; Bertha Harwood, Atlanta: Mrs. 
Hall McAllister, Boston; Miss Hennessy. 
Auburn, N. .1.: Lucy H. Miller, Provi- 
dence; Kathryn Buck, Toledo: Miss 
Keuchtwanger, New Haven: Misses Steers 


and Coleman, Portland. Ore. : 
Shepard, Milwaukee; Kathleen King, Syra 
cuse; Nellie Snyder, St. Paul: Rose B. 
Bauer, Portland, Ore.: Mrs. George H 
Wilson and Miss Wilson, Pittsburg: Eve- 
lyn Hopper, Omaha; Myrtle Green Mitch- 
ell, Kansas City; Mrs. Frank Murphy, 


Clara Bowen 








Augusta 
Nina P. 

Buf- 
Kath- 


Montreal ; 
Tenn.; Mrs. 
Mai Davis Smith, 
Washington ; 
Washington; Emma 
Adella Pren- 
James H. 


Ella G. Lawrence, 
Semmes, Memphis, 
Smith, Cincinnati; 
falo; Marie Cryder, 
erine Wilson Green, 
Porter Nakinson, Pittsburg; 
tiss Hughes, Cleveland; Mrs. 
Devoe, Detroit, 

Undoubtedly one of the most influential 
women in American music is Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, widow of America’s most fam- 
ous composer. She is founding a home in 
Peterboro, N. H., for artists of all kinds. 
This is unique because no line is drawn on 
the line of work of the artists. She only 
insists that they be sincere in their work ‘ 
and that it be along creative lines. She . 
is making it possible for them to live there 
at a nominal figure. Mrs. MacDowell has : 
always stood for encouraging of deserving 
musicians and is successfuly carrying out 
the ideals of her husband. 

In New York City particularly the bur- 
den of mvsic’s march has been carried by 
women. <A complete list of those who 
have encouraged this art in the metropolis 
is impossible, but a few names can be men 
tioned. The wives of the millionaire direc 
tors of the Metropolitan have frequently 
contributed to the advancement of music 
in many ways. 

Mrs. Charles B. Foote is manager of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra; Mrs. A 
Lenalie, a woman of culture and executive 


ability, who has translated the works of 
the French poets, is manager of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra; Adelaide 


Lander is in complete charge of the orches- 
tra formerly controlled and directed by her 
father. The Musical Art Society, now in 
its sixteenth season, was a project of Laura 
J. Post. She has also been affiliated with 
Walter and Frank Damrosch in the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, and in the 
Music School Settlement on the East Side 
in New York. 

Mrs. George R. Sheldon, who is the wife 
of the treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee, came into the public eye 
through her activities in the establishment 


of a new Philharmonic Orchestra, with 
the present organization as its basis. Prob- 
ably it was due to her genius and influence 
that the Philharmonic is now in its pres- 
ent enviable prosperous condition. The 
president of the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society, Amy Fay, has given piano con- 
versations in the public schools. Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish and Mrs. James Speyer 


have been active in the cause of music and 
have done excellent work. C. A. 
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METROPOLITAN, SUPREME IN YEAR’S OPERA, WILL STILL HAVE KEEN RIVALRY 


Victor Maurel Infuses New Element into New York Situation by His Plans for Season at New Amsterdam 
Theater, Featuring Opera in English—Comic Opera on Lavish Scale Is Hammerstein’s Contribution— 
Metropolitan Announcements of Artists and Novel and Familiar Productions Indicate Notable Year in All 
Respects—‘‘Girl of Golden West’’ and ‘‘ Children of the King’’ Chief Novelties 











ITH the departure from the field of 
grand opera of Oscar Hammerstein, 

the Metropolitan Opera House once more 
steps into its former place as the undis- 
puted head of New York’s operatic activi- 
ties. Moreover, the important changes of 
personnel which have taken place within its 
ranks since the close of last season, the 
acquisition of important new works and 
artists, and the expected presence in person 
of two of the foremost operatic composers 
of Europe seem to point unmistakably to a 
artistic interest and 
Owing to the aban- 


season of eminent 


financial prosperity. 














Arturo Toscanini, Who Will Again Be 
the Musical Director at the Met- 
ropolitan 


donment of the “expansion” policy as prac- 
ticed last year it will now be possible for 
New York opera-goers to hear far more 
of the most illustrious luminaries of the 
company than was possible when the artists 
were obliged to travel from one city to 
another several times a week, and conse- 
quently the necessity for the appearance of 
singers of mediocre abilities will be obvi- 


ated. The presence of Pavlowa, Mordkin 
and a large company of other Russian 
dancers enables the management to an- 
nounce performances of “ocular opera,” 


compared with the splendor of which the 
ballet performances which aroused such 
widespread enthusiasm toward the close of 
last Winter are expected to sing into com- 
parative insignificance. 

But the Metropolitan will not be the only 
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time for the run of any one piece. Thus 
the Manhattan will still hold an important 
place in the city’s musical life; and just how 
much this will be appreciated is clear from 
the large audiences which have greeted the 
performances of the first offering, “Hans, 
the Flute Player.” 

Another rival to the Metropolitan in its 
own particular field will be the grand opera 
company organized by the famous baritone, 
Victor Maurel, to give three weekly matinée 
performances and a Sunday evening con- 
cert at the New Amsterdam Theater from 
the early part of Januarv to the end of 
April. Mr. Maurel’s purpose in these per- 
formances will be to further the cause on 
the operatic stage of the English language. 
A number of standard operas and new 
works will be offered in some of which Mr. 
Maurel will appear himself. This will not 
be his first attempt as impresario, as it was 
he who founded the “Opéra Italien” in 
Paris, and it was under his management 
that the de Reszkes, Calvé and Sembrich 
first won fame. 

. * * 

Under the direction of Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza the season of the Metropolitan will 
begin on Monday, November 14, with a pro- 
duction of Gluck’s “Armide,” and last for 
twenty-two weeks, coming to an end on 
April 16. The regular subscription per- 
formances will take place on Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evenings 
and Saturday matinée. A subscription at 
regular prices has also been opened for the 
last ten Saturday nights, beginning Febru- 
ary 11, when performances of the same 
character as on other subscription nights 
will be given, The regular Sunday evening 
concerts will be given as usual. 

Aside from the regular performances, 
the management has planned some special 
ones, which will include two or three holi- 
day matinée performances of “Parsifal’” and 
a cycle of the “Nibelungen Ring.” And 
during the second part of the season there 
will be performances devoted to the classic 
operas such as “Armide,” “Don Giovanni,” 
‘Der Freischiitz” and “William Tell’; also, 
some special matinées at popular prices of 
“Hansel und Gretel,” with ballets. By an 
agreement between the Metropolitan Com- 
pany and the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany the latter will give ten performances 
on Tuesday nights from January 24 to April 
4, inclusive. The announcement as to the 
operas will be made later, though it is un- 
derstood that they will consist chiefly of 
the modern French works which won suc 
cess under Mr. Hammerstein’s direction last 
Winter, 

The répertoire for the season will be 
made up of the familiar operas of Bizet, 
Donizetti, Gounod, Gluck, tumperdinck, 








The Metropolitan Opera House, at Broadway and Thirty-ninth Street 


musical drama. The Manhattan 
Hammerstein, 


home of 
Opera House, under Oscar 
purposes to do in behalf of comic opera 
what the Broadway house is doine for 
grand opera. The best class of operetta 
will be presented with casts and mount- 
ings such as New York has hitherto been 
unfamiliar with, and there will be no fixed 


Mascagni, Massenet, Meyer 
beer, Mozart, Ponchielli, Puccini, Rossini, 
Smetana, Verdi and Wagner. Novel fea 
tures to be offered are revivals of Gluck’s 
“Armide,” Boito’s “Mefistofele,” Gounod's 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Rossini’s “William 
Tell” and “Il Signor Bruschino,” and Mo 
zart’s “Don Giovanni.” 


Le« mcay all , 


Of the new works to be given the most 
important are Puccini's “Girl of the Golden 
West” and Humperdinck’s “Children of the 
King,” for the initial productions of which 
the composers will be present. The Puccini 
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the appearance of prominent soloists in ad- 
tion to the artists of the company, 
: & 
The troupe of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company includes all the favorites of last 
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Victor Maurel, the Famous Baritone, Who Will Conduct a Season of Grand Opera 
in English, French and Italian, at the New Amsterdam Theater in New York 


This Season. si 

work will be given its first hearing on any 
stage at the Metropolitan on December 6, 
with Caruso and WDestinn in the leading 
roles, and Toscaninj gonducting, » Humper- 
dinck’s work will also have its frst produc- 
tion in this city, probably some time in 
January. There is a chance of its being 
sung in English. Other novelties slated for 
production are Dukas’s “Ariane et Barbe 
Bleue,” in which Geraldine Farrar will sing 
the role of Ariane» Goldmark’s “Cricket on 
the Hearth’; Leoni’s “L’Oracolo,” which 
cam be used to replace either “Cavalleria” 
or “Pagliacci” in the customary double-bill ; 
Mascagni's “L’Amico Fritz,” Blech’s “Ver- 
Leroux’s “Le Chemineau,” Wolff- 
Ferraris “Le Donne Curiose” and Jean 
Nougues’s “Quo Vadis.” In addition to 
these the Metropolitan has acquired the 
sole rights to and exclusive producing 
rights for America of Debussy’s “La Chute 
de la Maison d’Usher”;: “Le Diable dans le 
Beffroi” and “La Légende de Tristan”; 
Wilhelm Kienzl’s “Der Evangelimann,” Le- 
roux’s “La Reine Fiametta,” Charpentier’s 
“La Vie de Poete.” Ravel's “L’Heure Es- 
pagnole” and Gaston Salvayre’s “Solange.” 
\ number of ballets will be required for 
the Russian dancers and there will conse- 
quently be productions’ of Delibes’s “Cop 
pelia,” Adam’s “Giselle,” Saint-Saéns’s “Ja- 
votte” and a number of Russian divertis- 
sements, including an arrangement for 
dancing purposes of Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
tone poem “Scheherazade.” 

The management promises to spare no 
effott to render the Sunday evening con- 
certs artistic and interesting. During the 
season the “Requiem” of Verdi and the 
“Stabat Mater” of Rossini will be repeated, 
while “La Demoiselle Elue,” of Debussy, 
will be among other novel and special fea- 
Arrangements have been made for 


siegelt,” 


tures 


season and a number of new members 
chosen from the best European and Amer- 
ican operatic institutions. The working 
agreement provided for between the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company and the Chicago 
Opera Company and the Boston Opera 
Company is an additional guarantee of the 
comprehensiveness of the organizations and 
will permit the greatest variety of casts 
and repertory. Following is the roster of 
artists in full: 


Sopranos: Bella Alten, Emmy Destinn, Ger 
aldine Farrar, Rita Fornia, Olive Fremstad, Jo 


hanna Gadski, Alma Gluck, *Lydia Lipkowska, 
tNellie Melba, *Carmen Melis, Berta Morena, 
*Alice Nielsen, Inga Oerner (new), Jane Osborn 
Hannah, Bernice de Pasquali, Marie Rappold, 
Lenora Sparkes, Rosina Van Dyck, Luisa Villani 


(new). and Lucie Weidt (new). 
Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos: 


Mariska Ald 


rich, Emma Borniggia, Marianne Flahaut, Louise 
lIlomer, Kiara Koch-Boehm, Helen Mapleson, Con 
stance Milestone (new), Assunta Lugli (new), 
Jeanne Maubourg, Marie Mattfeld, Lillia Snelline, 
Henrietta Wakefield, Florence Wickham and Paula 
W oehning 

Tenors: Pietro Audisio, Angelo Bada, Julius 
Bayer, Carl Burrian, Enrico Caruso, *Florencio 


Constantino, Glenn Hall. Hermann Jadlowker, 
Leopoldo Jaricci (new), Carl Jorn, Walther Koch, 
Robert Lassalle (new), tlohn McCormack, Ric 
urdo Martin, Albert Reiss, Salvatore Sciaretti 
(new), Leo Slezak and Dimitri Smirnoff (new). 
Baritones ’asguale Amato, “George Baklanoff 
(new), Bernard Begue, Giuseppe Campanari, Carlo 


Galefii (new), Charles Gilibert, Dinh Gilly, Otto 
Goritz, William Hinshaw (new), Armando Le 
compte, Edoardo Missiano, tMaurice Renaud, Vin 
cenzo Reschiglian, Antonio Scotti and Walter 
soomer. 

Bassos: Georges Bourgeois, Adamo Didur, Allen 
Hinckley, Antonio Pini-Corsi, Marcel Reiner, 
Guilio Rossi, Leon Rothier (new), D. Millspaugh 
Ruysdael (mew), Andres P. de Segurola and Her 
bert Witherspoon 


The chorus will be made up of 120 voices, 


* Members Beston Opera Company + Members 


4 hic ago Ope ra Company. 
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composed of Italian, German, French and 
American elements, fully trained in the in- 
ternational répertoire. It will be instructed 
by Maestri Giulio Setti and Hans Steiner. 
Seventy additional voices will be furnished 
by the chorus school, which, as heretofore 
under the direction of Hans Morgenstern, 
will be able to supply reinforcements to the 
operas with large choral requirements, as 
well as supplement the choruses in the 
oratorios. 

Mme. Pavlowa and Mr. Mordkin, of the 
imperial theaters of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, after the phenomenal success of 
last season have been re-engaged and will 
fppear at the Metropolitan during two 
periods—December-January and later in 
March. They will be surrounded by a 
troupe of twenty other dancers, selected 
from the imperial theaters in Russia. The 
corps de ballet for the regular performances 
will consist of forty dancers. Whenever 
found desirable, it will be reinforced by the 
ballet school of the Metropolitan, instructed 
by. Mme. Malvina Cavalazzi, thus making 
available a corps of sixty dancers. As 





—Photo Copyright Mishkin Studio. 
Leo Slezak, as “Rhadames”—Engaged 
Again at the Metropolitan 


premiéres danseuses the management has 
retained Gina Torriani and engaged Lucia 
Fornaroli. Lodovico Saracco will again be 
the ballet master. 

Edward Siedle, assisted by a large staff, 
has devoted himself since the close of last 
season to the preparation of new mises-en- 
scéne, selected from ateliers in America 
and Europe. The management intends grad- 
ually to refurnish scenically every opera in 
the répertoire. Jules Speck and Anton 
Schertel will again act as stage directors. 

The services as conductors of Arturo 
Toscanini, Alfred Hertz and Vittorio Po- 
desti, in addition to Josef Pasternack and a 
number of assistants, have been secured. 
The orchestra of the Metropolitan is com- 
posed of one hundred musicians and is in 
the front rank of operatic orchestras. 

+ * * 

Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan Upera 
House has started out in a most auspicious 
manner on its career as the home of New 
York’s best in the way of comic opera. 
Specific plans as to future performances 
have not yet been definitely decided upon 
owing to the success scored by “Hans, the 
Flute Player,” the management’s first offer- 
ing under the new régime. The duration 
of its run cannot be foretold. all other 
operettas to be presented at the Manhattan 
will be done on the same scale of lavish- 
ness as “Hans.” If circumstances should 
permit the next one to be given would be 
Rida Johnston Young’s and Victor Her- 
bert’s “Naughty Marietta,” with Emma 
Trentini in the leading réle and Orville 
Harrold tenor, and Mme Duchéne, con- 
tralto, both of last year’s grand opera com- 
pany; Edward Martindel, basso: Kate 
Elinor and Harry Cooper, the comedians, in 


——— 


the cast. This piece is to have its first 
hearing in Rochester on October 24 and 
will come to this city shortly after. Unless 
the run of “Hans” has been brought to a 
close, it will be heard at some Broadway 
theater instead of at the Manhattan. There 
will be Sunday night concerts at the Man- 
hattan Opera House this season, as in pre- 
vious years, the first of which is to be heard 
very soon. 

Qscar Hammerstein will return from 
Europe in about a week and fuller dis- 
closures regarding the season’s prospects 
will then doubtless be forthcoming. 

* * * 


The experiment of Victor Maurel at the 
New Amsterdam Theater will begin on 
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Geraldine Farrar, as “Juliette,” a Met- 
ropolitan Favorite 





Emmy Destinn as “Carmen”—This Willi 
Probably Be Her Last Season at 
the Metropolitan 


January 9 and last till the end of April. 
Chere will be three matinée performances a 
week, two of them open to subscription, and 
a Sunday night concert. This operatic sea- 
son promises to be of the highest class, and 
the company will include stars of world- 
wide reputation and young American artists 
of unusual promise. 

Mr. Maurel believes there are enough 
lovers of grand opera in New York to fill 
two opera houses, if opéra is presented in 
a thoroughly artistic manner. His opinion 
is that the time has arrived to present grand 
opera in English and to give it a place 
equal, if not predominant, to grand opera in 
foreign languages. Furthermore, he be- 
lieves the American public will welcome 
with increasing interest more new works 
by modern composers. So he will not only 
devote his efforts to popularizing some of 
the great masterpieces of the past, but in- 
tends to give as many novelties as possible. 

Mr. Maurel will open his season with 
“Falstaff” in English, and on this occasion 
he will sing his favorite part, which Verdi 
wrote especially for him. The English 
répertoire will include “Contes d’Hoffmann,” 
“Thais,” probably “Le Jongleur” of. Masse- 
net, and “Le Tableau Parlant,” a gem by 
Grétry, the composer of so many exquisite 
opéras comiques, practically unknown in 


this country. Also he is negotiating for an 
opera of Saint-Saéns and is giving an op- 
portunity to one of the most promising 
German composers, with “Daphne,” a ballet 
with chorus and dramatic scheme, written 
by Mrs. Benjamin Guinness. 

The French school will be represented by 
two works which created a profound sen- 
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Riccardo Martin as “Manrico”—He Will 
Have Many Important Réles This 
Winter 


Copyright 


sation when produced in Paris. One is 
“Aphrodite,” in which Mary Garden won 
her title to fame, and the other is “The 
Polish Jew,” known here as “The Bells,” 
which Mr. Maurel considers not only con- 
tains one of his greatest parts, but is one 
of the most remarkable pioneers of the 
French modern school. Both are the works 
of Camille Erlanger. 

To this list Mr. Maurel will add 
“Armide,” of Gluck, in French, and “Don 
Juan,” in Italian, and will give all his care 


so it is likely that among the students of 
Victor Maurel’s opera school several new 
stars will arise on the stage at the New 
Amsterdam Theater during his grand opera 
season. 


Otto Kahn’s Love of Music Product of 
Early Training 


Otto Kahn believes that business and poli- 
tics do not comprise all there is of value 
in the world, says an article in the New 
York Times on the New York financier and 
member of the directorate of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. He came here out of 
an environment that precluded such a no- 
tion originally, and while he has become 1n- 
tensely American in other respects in this 
particular he has held away from the com- 
mon conception of the American man ot 
business. The love of the beautiful in 
music and art has remained strong in his 
makeup and needed only the opportunity 
that wealth and financial position give to 
find its expression. Art, music, literature, 
these are studies that Kahn began long be- 
fore he entered his father’s banking house 
in his home city of Mannheim, Germany. 
As a boy he wanted to be a great_musi- 
cian; this was an ambition denied to him, 
but he has had the compensation of achiev- 
ing a place from which he could cultivate 
musical and artistic accomplishment by 
others along the highest lines and under 
the most favorable auspices. So while his 
brother yielded to the early musical impulse 
and now is Professor of Music in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Otto Kahn went through 
the usual routine of the German schools, 
served his year in the army, and then en- 
tered his apprenticeship of finance in his 
father’s establishment. 








Need of Small City Opera Houses 


When Amerficans go abroad with the ob- 
ject of becoming opera singers they nearly 
always go to Germany or Italy, and never 
to England. Commenting on this fact the 
other day Thomas Beecham said it was all 
owing to the fact that London is the only 
English city which has regular opera com- 
panies. “How different this is from other 
countries! Take Italy, for example. Rare- 
ly, indeed, in Italy do young singers make 
their début at the Scala, Milan, or San 
Carlo, Naples, theaters, or in other of the 
famous houses. They appear first in one 
of the smaller towns—say, Modena, Bolog- 
na, or Parma—and then gradually work 
their way up until finally they sing in one 
of the great houses. The same system ap- 
plies to Germany. But where in Great Brit- 
ain will you find any house out of London 
at which it is of advantage for a would-be 
operatic artist to make his or her début, 
or where he or she can obtain real experi- 
ence in operatic work and be afforded a 
chance of becoming in a few years’ time 
really well eauipped? It has long been my 
hope to see established in some of the more 
important of our provincial cities small 
opera houses—exactly similar to those in 
Italy, Germany and elsewhere on the Con- 





Victor Maurel’s Opera School in West Sixty-eighth Street, Which is Taking So 
Great a Share in the Development of Grand Opera in America 


to a few presentations of “Rigoletto” and 
“Aida,” in which he intends to present two 
new stars to the American public. 

Mr. Maurel believes strongly in the ad- 
vantage of giving young American artists 
of real promise an occasion to make their 
début under favorable artistic patronage. 
He considers that it is a pity for the lyric 
art that modern conditions in opera, in 
every country, do not afford more honorable 
opportunities for young and talented sing- 
ers, and he is going to give them a chance— 


tinent—at which those among our young 
singers who possess true talent would be 
able to gain practical experience in operati: 
work.”—New York Evening Post. 





Jeanne Espinasse, who spent one season 
at the Manhattan, is engaged for the Paris 
Opéra Comique this season. 





Raoul Gunsbourg, director of the Monte 
Carlo Opera, is slated for the red ribbon 
of the French Legion of Honor. 
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NEW YORK’S SCHEDULE OF ORCHESTRAL, CHORAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Many Interesting Novelties Promised by the Philharmonic, New York Symphony, Russian Symphony, Volpe 
and People’s Orchestra---Boston Orchestra to Introduce New Works Here---‘‘ Musical Pageants ’”’ 
Announced by Kurt Schindler---Sonata Recitals Plentiful 











With the salutary lesson of last year’s 

musical surfeit still green in memory, 
managers of orchestras and other concert- 
giving organizations have decreed somewhat 
of a diminuendo of activities for the season 
just beginning to dawn. But this subsiding 
of the stream of musical events into its 
natural channel should not be taken by 
devout concert-goers to imply that they are 
to be at a loss for the requisite amount of 


entertainment during the coming Winter. 
Although there is not to be an excess, yet 
there will be just about as many concerts 
of symphonic music, chamber music and 
choral music as any one can desire without 
straining his powers of endurance to the 
breaking point. None of the old organiza- 
tions has yanished from the scene; on the 
other hand, several new ones have also 
to be reckoned with. 

The novelties announced by such orches- 
tras as the Boston Svmphony, the Philhar- 
monic, the New York Symphony, Russian 
Symphony, the Volpe Symphony, the 
People’s Symphony seem full of promise 
for an interesting year, while the Kneisel, 
Flonzaley and Olive Mead Quartets, the 
Margulies and Tollefsen Trios, and the 
Beebe-Dethier and Mannes sonata recitals 
purpose to uphold the cause of chamber 
music in customary valiant manner. Nor 
have the desires of those who love choral 
music been overlooked. They will be en- 
abled to satisfy their tastes in full measure 
at the functions of the Oratorio Society, 
the Musical Art Societv, the newly formed 
chorus under the direction of Kurt Schind- 
ler, the Mendelssohn Glee Club and at the 
semi-private functions of the Mozart and 
Rubinstein Clubs. 

Those persons who about a year ago were 
waiting in silent expectancy to see just how 
the reform of the venerable Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Gustav Mahler would re- 
sult now feel that they may openly exult 
and point to it with pardonable pride as a 
dangerous rival of the unsurpassable Bos- 
ton Symphony. The present season—the 
organization’s sixty-ninth of existence— 
opens with prospects of bountiful prosperity 
from every point of view. A notable dif- 
ference this year, however, is the fact that 
the orchestra is under the business manage- 
ment of Loudon Charlton—its first experi- 
ment in submitting to the direction of a 
professional manager. The wisdom of the 
move is not to be gainsaid. 

Instead of the customary Thursday eve- 
ning concerts there will be a subscription 
series on Tuesday evenings and Friday af- 
ternoons, respectively, sixteen in number. 
As was the case last year, there will also 
be a Sunday afternoon subscription series 








Frank Damrosch, Director of the Ora- 
torio and Musical Art Societies 


of eight concerts. And it is noteworthy 
that there will be a reduction of the pro 
rata cost per concert to season subscribers, 
especially in the cheaper seats, in such a 
manner that these concerts will be offered 
at prices generally lower than the scale 
maintained by any other orchestra. Among 
the noted soloists to be heard with the or- 
chestra this Winter are Mmes. Gadski, 
Kirkby-Lunn, Schumann-Heink, Rider-Kel- 
sey, and Messrs. Kispham, Edmond Cle- 
ment, George Hamlin representing the vo- 
calists; Josef Hofmann, Xaver Scharwenka 


and Ernest Hutcheson among the pianists, 
and Francis Macmillen, Edouard Dethier, 
Theodore Spiering and Maud Powell among 


ic poem by William Wallace; “Fireworks,” 
a fantasy by Strawinsky; Theme and Vari- 
ations, by Frederick Stock, conductor of 




















Carnegie Hall, Containing New York’s Principal Concert Auditorium, in Which 
the Foremost Orchestral and Choral Concerts Take Place 


the violinists. The dates of the concerts are 
as follows: Tuesday nights—November 1, 
15, 22, 29, December 13, 27, January 3, 10, 
17, 31, February 7, 14, 21, March 7, 14, 21; 
sixteen Friday afternoons—November 4, 18, 
25, December 2, 16, 30, January 6, 13, 20, 
February 3, 10, 17, 24, March 10, 17, 24; 
eight Sunday afternoon concerts—Novem- 
ber 13, 27, January 15, 22, February 5, 19, 
26, March 12. 

The Philharmonic’s programs are to be 
somewhat longer than last year, and will 
provide for a short intermission. A number 
of novelties will be of- 


the Theodore Thomas Orchestra; a Suite 
Francaise, by Dukas; a “Chamber Sym- 
phony,” opus 27, by Paul Juon;: “Rondo” 
and “Joyous Wandering,” by Hugo Kaun, 
and excerpts from Tschaikowsky’s opera, 
“Jeanne d’Arc.” As usual, Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Brahms and Schumann will figure 
largely in the make-up of the programs. 
The soloists already engaged include Fe- 
lix Berber, a violinist, who will make his 
first American appearance with the Society ; 
Louise Homer, who will sing with the or- 
chestra before she appears at the Metro- 





fered, including one or 
two of Mr. Mahler’sown 
compositions, among 
them his Fourth Sym- 
phony, with soprano 


solo. A number of 
works which made a 
deep impression last 


year will be repeated, 
and among the other 
offerings definitely de- 
cided upon are Strauss’s 
‘*Till Eulenspiegel,” 
Schubert’s C Major 
Symphony, Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Fifth,” Brahms’s 
C Minor, Schumann’s 
C Major, Rimsky-Kor- 


sakow's tone poem, 
“Scheherazade” and 
Charpentier’s “Impres- 


sions d’Italie.” 
- . * 





politan Opera House; 
a Ae Sara Anderson, also 
7? yi new to New York; 


Florence Hinkle,  so- 
prano; Emilio de Go- 
gorza; Josef Hofmann, 
pianist; Sigismund Sto- 
jowski, pianist; «ran- 
cis’ Macmillen, violinist ; 
George Barrére, flutist; 
Henry Hadley, com- 
poser-conductor, and 
Horatio Connell, bari- 
tone. 

All of the concerts 
this season will be 
given at the New Theo- 
ter and Mr. Damrosch 
announces that he will 
inaugurate a new Fri- 
day afternoon 
There will be eight con- 
certs in this new series. 
The regular series of 


series. 
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Walter Damrosch has 
decided to make mod- 
ern French music the 
feature of the thirty- 
second season of the New York Symphony 
Society, which will begin on Friday after- 
noon, October 28, at the New ‘Theater. 
Six Sunday afternoon concerts, beginning 
February 5, will be devoted to an exposi 
tion of the most important symphonic 
works written in France during the 
last twenty-five years. The program of 
these concerts will include symphonies by 
Henri Rabaud, Paul Dukas and Ernest 
Chausson and a new suite by Debussy, 
called “Iberia.” _ The programs will be 
completed with many shorter works, the 
titles of which will be announced later. 

Many other novelties are announced for 
the season, including a new symphony by 
Henry Hadley, conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra; “Villon,” a symphon- 


Gustav Mahler, Conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society 


Sunday afternoon con- 
certs will be given as 
usual, and of these 
there will be sixteen. 

In response to a general demand the time 
of beginning the Friday afternoon concerts 
has been fixed at 3:30. 

* * a 

The cause of the young composers ol 
Russia will again be upheld by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, which announces five 
Thursday evening concerts in Carnegie Hall 
on November 17, December 1; January 19, 
February 2 and February 16. Two impor 
tant débuts will be made at these concerts, 
namelv, by the Canadian violinist, Kath- 
leen Parlow, and the German lieder singer, 
Alexander Heinemann. In addition to these 
there will be such assisting artists as Joseph 
Malkin, the ’cellist, and Xaver Scharwenka, 
the pianist. 

Among other matters on Conductor Mo- 


a Altschuler’s programs will be the “Js- 
amey' tantasie of > late ili Balaki / 
Davidow's “The ( el ag om gy pw art 
“Magic Lake.” a fairs tee igs 
Mag ike, a tairy tale fantasy, and 
Kikimora,” a folk tale; Ippolitow-Iva 
nows “Armenian Rhapsodie” and a “Finn- 
ish Rhapsody” by Kayanus. 

Other new compositions to be played 
are Strawinsky’s scherzo fantasie, “Fire- 
works,” and a symphonic poem, “Hyrcus 
Nocturnus,” by Vasilenko. The remaining 
lirst-time works will be a lyric ye 
: | e a lyric poem and 
an Eastern rhapsodie by Glazounow, a sym- 
Pere poem Sh the pen of Knoyus called 

1¢ Forest,” “Musical Tableaux,” a suite 
by Musorgski soa en Rim Re a. 
»y Musorgski, e: Ximsky-Kor- 
sakow S tairy tale opera “The Golden Cock- 
erel,” a waltz from Tschaikowsky’s “Nut 
cracker” called “The Falling Snow Flakes.” 
and Scriabine’s Symphony No. 2. ¥ 

ae eS 

Probably one of the most novel and at 
the same time one of the most commendable 
experiments to be attempted in a number of 
years by a conductor is the plan of Arnold 
Volpe, who proposes to devote himself al- 
most entirely to the American composers 
as far as important novelties are concerned. 
Mr. Volpe’s experience as conductor of the 
Central Park concerts this past Summer 
at each of which some little-known Ameri- 
can score was performed, has opened his 
eyes to the remarkably fine qualities of the 
work of certain Americans, and he will 
consequently endeavcr to bring them to 
the attention of the concert-going public 
under conditions more favorable. 
_ The Volpe Symphony Orchestra will give 
four Sunday afternoon concerts, on De- 
cember 4, January 8, February 12 and March 
19. The names of the Americans to be rep- 
resented on its list of offerings are Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, Arthur Farwell, Henry 
Hadley and Edward MacDowell, In addi- 
tion to these he will produce Tschaikow- 
sky’s ballet suite, “La Belle au Bois Dor 
mant” and the “Sigurd Josalfar” suite of 
Grieg, for presenting the latter of which 
he should earn the undying gratitude. of 
music-lovers. There will also be Philip 
Emmanuel Bach’s Symphony in D, Mozart’s 
Symphony No. 38, Beethoven’s Fifth, Gold- 
mark’s “Rustic Wedding,” Dvérak’s “From 
the New World” and Tschaikowsky’s “Man- 
fred.” The notable list of soloists secured 
by ‘Mr. Volpe for these concerts includes 
\lessandro Bonci, the tenor; Alexander 
Heinemann, the German baritone; Joseph 
Malkin, the Russian ’cellist, and Henrietta 
Michelson, an American pianist. 

a' mes 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
Max Fiedler, will give its customary five 
concerts on Thursday evenings and Satur- 
day afternoons, respectively. The ‘first pair 
will be given November 10 and 12, the 








Walter Damrosch, Director of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra 


second December 8 and 10, the third Janu 
ary 12 and 14, the fourth February 23 and 
25, and the fifth and last March 23 and 25 
lhe list of assisting artists is exceptionally 
brilliant. 

Geraldine Farrar, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, will sing at the first evening concert, 
and Mme. Melba at the first matinée. In 
December the soloist at both concerts will 
be Josef Hofmann, the pianist; in January 


[Continued on page 8.] 
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the violinist, Mischa Elman; in February 
Ferruccio Busoni, the pianist, and in March 
Anton Witek, the orchestra’s new concert- 
master. 

While specific details regarding the pro- 
grams to be offered in Carnegie Hall have 
not yet been forthcoming, it is practically 
an assured fact that there will be heard 
Delius’s orchestral nocturne, “Paris,” his 
“Appalachia,” a set of variations on a 
Mississippi Valley slave song, and also his 
“Brigg Fair,” “Dance Rhapsody” and “In a 
Summer Garden”; Granville Bantock’s 
“Three Dramatic Dances”; Liszt’s superb 
and much neglected “Dante” symphony ; De- 
bussy’s “Nocturnes,” and also two move- 
ments from his third set of “Images”; 
César Franck’s “Chasseur Maudit”; d’Indy’s 
“Istar” variations; Richard Strauss’s early 
tone poem, “Macbeth”; Bruckner’s “Ro- 
mantic” symphony; Sibelius’s “Swan of 
Tuonela,” his “Swanvit” suite, his first sym- 
phony, and his “Finlandia.” 

Among the Russian possibilities are 
Arensky’s “Variations on a Tschaikowsky 
Theme,” Scriabine’s “Poéme de 1|’Extase,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and “Pathetic Symphony,” Rimsky- 



























Modest Altschuler, Director of the Rus- 
sion Symphony Society 


Korsakow’s 
symphony by Rachmaninoff. 
will be represented by a “Te Deum” and 
symphony by Sgambati, and Bossi’s “Inter- 
mezzi Goldoniani.” For American compo- 
sitions there are Hadley’s “Culprit Fay” 
and MacDowell’s “Indian Suite.” Then, of 
course, there will be the classics of Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn and Schumann. 

* * * 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra, under 
the leadership of that excellent conductor, 
F, X. Arens, will continue its good work 
of furnishing the best music to the masses 
at a purely nominal fee. The programs of 
the Carnegie Hall concerts are not to be 
published until Mr. Arens’s return to this 
city, but it is understood that they will 
comprise, as usual, the standard symphonies 
and other orchestral compositions of the 
very highest character. One of the features 
of the year will be a performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, which was 
studied movement by movement last year. 
Mr. Arens’s interesting and lucid explana- 
tions of the works about to be played will 
doubtless be another potent factor in the 
success of these concerts. 

In addition to the orchestral concerts 
there will also be concerts of chamber 
music in Cooper Union by such organiza 
tions as the Kneisel, Flonzaley, Mead and 
Dannreuther Quartets and the Margulies 
Trio. 


symphony and a new 
The Italians 


“Antar” 


* * * 


Six Saturday afternoon symphony con- 
certs for young people will again be given 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under Frank Damrosch. The dates of these 
concerts are November 26, December 17, 
January 21, February 18, March 11 and 
April 1. The first five of these concerts 
will be devoted to an exposition of the 
Teutonic, Gaelic, Scandinavian, British and 
other schools, while the last one will be de- 
voted to the dance forms which led to the 
creation of the symphony. Professional 
costumed dancers will illustrate these 
dances. At the Christmas concert a nov- 
elty in the shape of a modern mystery 
play, “The Children of Bethlehem,” with 
music by Gabriel Pierné, will be given, with 
scenery and a chorus of children. Each 
concert will be preceded by the customary 
explanatory talk by Mr. Damrosch. 

x * 


In Mendelssohn Hall the Kneisel Quartet 


will entertain its innumerable friends and 
admirers, as it has done in the past. There 
will be six Tuesday evening concerts, as 
usual, but there will be no extra matinées 
as there were last year. The first concert 
will take place on November 15, and will 
be heard thereafter on December 13, Janu- 
ary 17, February 7, March 14 and April 4. 
The assisting artists include Charles An- 
thony, Carlo Buonamici, Courtlandt Palmer 
and Arthur Whiting, pianists; Georges Bar- 
rere, flutist, and others. Among the works 
to be played, which include a number of 
first performances, are the following: 


Quartet in G major, op. 18, No. 2; quartet in 
F major, op. 59, No. 1; quartet in C sharp minor, 
op. 131; septet for violin, viola, violoncello, double 
bass, clarinet, fagot and horn, op. 20, by Bee- 
thoven. Quintet in C major, for two violins, viola 
and two violoncellos, by Schubert. Quartet in A 
minor, op. 5r, No. 2; quartet in A major for piano- 
forte, violin, viola and violoncello, op. 26; quin- 
tet in F major, for two violins, two violas and 
violoncello, op. 88, by Brahms. Quartet in D 
minor, by Cherubini. Quartet in G major, op. 106, 
by Dvorak, Quartet in E flat major (first time), 


by Max Reger. Quartet in C minor, op. 6 (first 
time), by Frederick A. Stock. Quartet in F major, 
op. 7 (first time); by Sergei Taneiew. Suite 


basque hy flute, two violins, viola and cello (first 
time), Charles Bordes. Sonata in D major for 
wrk. a and harpsichord, by Bach. Quintet in 
E flat major, for pianoforte, two violins, viola and 
violoncello, op. 44, by Schumann. Quartet in A 
major for pianoforte, violin, viola and violoncello 
(manuscript, first time), by Rubin Goldmark. 





ok 





ae 


No chamber music organization in recent 
years has succeeded in endearing itself to 
the hearts of even those whose love for 
this type of entertainment is not of the 
very warmest more than the incomparable 
Flonzaley Quartet. Their concerts last sea- 
son roused their audiences on several occa- 
sions to displays of enthusiasm which one 
associates with the opera house, but never 
with the staid and dignified chamber music 
hall. Their New York concerts this year 
will be three in number, occurring on De- 
cember 6, January 24 and February 21 re- 
spectively. During the past year the Flon- 
zaleys. have unearthed a number of highly 
interesting old-time compositions which will 
find a conspicuous place on the program. 
One of the most noteworthy things to be 
offered will be a sonata for two violins by 
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F. X. Arens, Director of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra 


Leclair, whose “Sonata a tre” gave much 
pleasure last year. 
* * aK 
Another interesting organization which 


bids fair to become a permanent feature ot 
the musical life of this city is the Bar- 
rere wood-wind ensemble, which started out 
auspiciously last season. Georges Barrére, 
the eminent French flutist, who heads the 
little ensemble, has announced three Mon- 
day matinées during Vecember, Tanuary and 
February, at the Belasco Theater. As the 
founder of the “Société Moderne d’Instru- 
ments a Vent,” in Paris, M. Barrére is 
familiar with the literature available for 
his organization, and is, moreover, enabled 
to make use of the numerous compositions 
written by eminent masters for his Parisian 
society. At his first concert M. Barrére 
will present a suite in the sixteenth century 
style entitled “Le bal de Béatrice d’Este,” 
the work of the well-known French song 
writer, Reynaldo Hahn. It was composed 
especially for M. Barrére’s use, and is 
scored for a small orchestra of wind in- 
struments, harp and tympani. This com- 
position was played in London on three 
successive occasions at the special request 
of the late King Edward. 

M. Barrére will also play a quintet with 
piano by André Caplet, the new French 
conductor of the Boston Opera; Debussy’s 
Petite Suite, transcription by Marcel Tour- 
nier; a new composition (quintet) by an 
English composer, Holbrook; another new 
composition (Nonette) by a German com- 


poser, Gustav Schreck, and a Dixtuor (ten 





instruments), also written for M. Barrére’s 
French club by Georges Enesco. 

M. Barrére, although anxious to intro- 
duce new compositions, will not exclude the 
classical works, and will have at least one 


of them on each program. He has already 
selected the sextet for two clarinets, two 
horns, two bassoons by Beethoven (op. 71), 
very rarely played; the Serenade in E Flat 
by Mozart, for the same instruments as the 






























































by Brahms; sonata in E major, by Bach; “La Fo- 
lia,”’ by Corelli; sonata in D minor, op. 121, by 
Schumann; “Rondo Brillante,” by Schubert. 


* * * 


After the success of their experiment last 
year in the semi-privacy of hotels, Carolyn 
Beebe, pianist, and Edouard Dethier, violin- 
ist, will give a series of sonata recitals this 
Winter in Mendelssohn Hall. A number of 


interesting works are scheduled for presen- 




























Mendelssohn Hall, a Popular New York Auditorium for Chamber Music Concerts 
and Recitals 


one (in C minor) played last season, and 
J. Raff’s Sinfonietta, for ten instruments. 
Saint-Saéns’s Caprice on Danish and Rus- 
sian Airs; Prelude e fughetta by G. Pierné; 
Nocturne, etc. by G. Fauré; Quintet by 
Alberic Magnard. The assisting artists are 


to be announced later. 
* * 
Still another quartet of chamber music 
performers who have long since conclu- 
sively proved themselves a force to be 


reckoned with are the four young women 


who comprise the Olive Mead Quartet. 
They will be heard twice in this city during 
the coming Winter at Mendelssohn Hall. 
Their first concert is scheduled for De- 
cember 14, and their second for Febru- 
ary I5. 
a 
For its seventh season the Adele Mar- 


gulies Trio, consisting of Adele Margulies, 
pianist; Leopold Lichtenberg, violinist, and 
Leo Schulz, ’cellist, will be heard in Men- 
delssohn Hall on three occasions, Novem- 
ber 17, January 5 and February 9. Con- 
trary to the custom of previous years, the 











Arnold Volpe, Conductor of the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra 

in- 

of 


concerts will take place on Thursday, 
stead of Tuesday evenings. A number 
highly interesting novelties will be played. 

* * * 

Following their success of the past few 
years Mr.‘ and Mrs. David Mannes will 
again give a series of three Sunday eve- 
ning sonata recitals in the Belasco Theater 
The dates of these concerts are November 
20, December 18 and January 29. A new 
sonata in F Minor by Georges Enesco will 
have its first American hearing at one of 
these recitals, and in addition to this the 
following works will be presented: 

Sonata in C minor, bv Biber; 


op. 30, No. 1, by Beethoven; 
op. 96, by Beethoven; 


sonata in A maior, 
sonata in G major, 
sonata in D minor, op. 108, 





tation, and there is little doubt that the 
concerts will receive the warmest support. 
> * 

The Oratorio Society and the Musical Art 
Society will, as in former years, take the 
lead in furnishing the city its chief supply 
of choral music. Under Frank Damrosch’s 
direction the former will give its first con- 
cert on December 6, when it will sing 
Edouard Grell’s Mass. Christmas-time we 
see the customary pair of “Messiah” per- 
formances, and on February 11 the society 
will present César Franck’s famous work 
“The Beatitudes,” which is seldom heard in 
this city. On March 29 the season will be 
brought to a close with Mendelssonn’s 
“Elijah,” instead of the habitual “St. Mat- 
thew’s Passion” of Bach. 

*« aw 6 

There will be two concerts by the Musical 
Art Society, on the evenings of December 
22 and March 16. A number of d cappella 
compositions will be performed, including 
works by Palestrina, Scalero, Bach, Grell, 
Dvorak, Verdi, Horatio Parker and others. 
The customary Christmas carols will be 
sung at the December concert. 

x * x 


A novel form of entertainment is an- 
nounced by the well-known composer, con- 
ductor and pianist, Kurt Schindler, under 
the title of “Musical Pageants.” At the 
Waldorf-Astoria last Spring he aroused 
considerable attention by giving a concert 
of French and Italian madrigals of the 
Renaissance period with a small chorus of 
eminent vocalists. This year Mr. Schindler 
will not only repeat the madrigals, but will 
devote several performances to the produc- 
tion of famous old short operas, such as 
“La Serva Padrona” of Pergolesi and Mo- 
zart’s early work, “Bastien and Bastienne.” 
Stage settings and costumes will be used 
for these operas, and the dances of each 
period will be given in costume. 

The name “Musical Pageants” has 
chosen because it is designed that the 
picturesque phases of different pe riods 
pass in panoramic display reflected in the 
music. The dates and locality of the per- 
formances will be announced later. The 
programs of the four concerts are as fol- 
lows: 


been 
most 
shall 


1—French Renaissance (style Henry IV.). A 
repetition of last winter’s program, with some add 
ed madrigals by Costeley and Cl. le Jeune. II 
The old Italian music. M: adrigals and arias by 
Palestrina, Monteverdi, Peri, Caccini, Gastoldi 
Harpsichord and violin music by Scarlatti, Vitali, 
Tartini, Galuppi. To be followed by a performance 
(in costume) of the opera “La Serva Padrona,” by 


Pergolese. III—A program of Elizabethan music. 
Purcell, Blow, Byrd, Bovce, Dowland (vocal and 
instrumental music). IV—The period of the 
Rococo—from Rameau to Mozart. Rameau, airs 
and dances (a divertissement from his operas). 
eg and Rameau, chamber music. airs by 
Grétry, Philidor, Monsigny, Mozart, “Bastien et 
Bastienne” (a one-act operetta). 

Mr. Schindler. spent the Summer in Eu- 


rope making researches for the material of 
his programs, in which the best artists of 
the opera and concert stage will again ap- 
pear. The idea of these concerts has its 
origin in a similar plan carried out eight 
years ago by Mr. Schindler (then a student 
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of musical history at the University of 
Berlin) in the private art galleries of Keller 
& Reiner, in Berlin, where in a series of 
“Intime Abende” music, poetry and pictures 
of certain cultural periods were woven into 
a harmonious whole. 


These concerts will be given under the 
patronage of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, Mrs. Victor Sor- 
chan, William Osgood Field, George Foster 
Peabody and others. 

Further musical functions of note will 


be the concerts of the Rubinstein Club, 
under William Chapman, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria; of the Mozart Club, under Ade- 
laide Wallerstein, at the Hotel Astor; and 


the famous morning musicales with cele- 
brated artists given at the Waldorf-As- 


toria by Morris Bagby, and the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club. 

The New York r-citals of the principal 
artists who will tour America this season 
are noted in the various announcements 
of the managers. 
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Who Engage Artists for Concerts in the Various Cities of the Country 








UNQUESTIONABLY the most important 

factor in determining the general char- 
acter of a musical season in this country 
is the New York musical manager. Both 
in selecting the artists who shall tour 
through the land and in his ability to ar- 
range for appearances of these artists in 
the smallest as well as in the largest cities 
he exerts a formative influence of the 
strongest sort. 

One of the most distinguished of orches- 
tral conductors in America during a recent 
conversation with the writer made the state- 
ment that the musical manager of to-day in 
New York is a more progressive, far- 
seeing and intelligent persOn than the im- 
presario of a decade ago. He excepted, 
of course, the late Henry Wolfsohn in this 
comparison. 

These men keep in touch with every 
city, town and hamlet in the country. They 
know just who it is that conducts the 
concerts in each of these places. They 
know just what type of musical attraction 


‘will satisfy the particular local audience. 


In each special Fall issue of Musica 
AmMeriIcA the columns of this department 
are offered to the managers to tell their 
own stories, to describe their list of attrac- 
tions, and to express their own views on 
the current musical situation. 

Although the musical manager deals 
largely in “publicity” he himself is often a 
retiring, exceedingly modest man. For this 
reason it has been difficult to obtain as 
satisfactory portraits of them as could be 
desired. 

In the case of Loudon Charlton it was 
necessary to call in the services of a con- 
federate who obtained the accompanying 
portrait without Mr. Charlton’s knowledge 
or consent. Apologies to Mr. Charlton 
are offered herewith. A. F. Adams, Ameri 
can resident manager of the big Quinlan 
International Musical Agency, declares he 
has not had his portrait made in many 
years, and his modest refusal to sit for a 
photographer makes necessary the omis 
sion of his likeness on this occasion. 


“We Have Not Yet Scratched the Sur- 
face of Musical Possibilities in 
America,” Says Mr. Charlton 


“VYITH such an avalanche of work as 1s 
now sliding down upon us, and with 
all hands working days, nights, and Sun- 
days and holidays, it is difficult for me to 
stop even for a moment to give you my 
impressions of concert matters present and 
prospective,” said Loudon Charlton. “As 
for our own interests, we are working upon 
many new projects which promise gratity- 
ing results. The working out of a new and 
broad scheme, calculated to multiply and 
extend the usefulness of that time-honored 
organization, the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
is a managerial problem of great interest. 
Evidences of our ultimate success in this 
direction are already apparent, and the one 
thing which we are now directly aiming 
for is to put the Philharmonic next season 
on a basis of one hundred concerts a year, 
which will permit it to be self-supporting. 

“The wonderfully rapid development, 
upon a basis of permanency, of the 5t. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, in which de- 
velopment its conductor, Max Zach has 
worked so energetically and sympathetically 
with us, proves to us that we were right 
in accepting the management of that or- 
chestra and in establishing a St. Louis 
branch office which, with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra as its nucleus, could 
be a dominant influence in the better 
musical development in the great middle 
West and Southwest. The success of both 
the orchestra and the St. Louis office in so 
short a time as its one year of existence 
is most gratifying to us, and has influenced 
us in establishing another office in Mil- 
waukee operating throughout the territory 
between Lake Michigan and the Dakotas 
and from the Canadian line down to the 
middle of Iowa. Our whole object in the 
establishment of these branch offices is the 
endeavor to make many concerts grow 
where only one grew before. 

“Our continued efforts in the interest o! 
our great stars, Mme. Gadski and Mme 
Sembrich, have met with the greatest suc- 
cess that we could have wished for. That 
sterling, indefatigable and many-sided ar- 
tist, David Bispham, will again have a full 
season of artistic usefulness. As a result 
of her last season’s success we have the 


pleasure again this year of giving Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn, an artist whose recently de- 
veloped strength in the concert field is most 
gratifying to us, another busy three months’ 
tour in January, February and Marcn, and 
it is our hope that the tremendous admira- 
tion which the American public is showing 





Loudon Charltcn at His Desk in His 
New York Office 


her will induce her to return to us very 
frequently in the future. 

“No more interesting development exists, 
from a managerial point of view, of the 
application of the best business methods 
in the exploitation of great art than the 
extraordinary vogue and success of the 
Flonzaley Quartet. In the three brief sea- 
sons during which we have been associated 
with this wonderful organization they have 
reached such an eminence as to now make 
it possible for us to next year practically 
confine their appearances to twenty chosen 
cities for a permanent series of three con- 
certs each, these series to continue peren- 
nially. 

“Among those who are newly associated 
with us are three great artists from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company—Mme., Fran- 
ces Alda (Gatti-Casazza), Edmond Clem- 
ent, the great French tenor, and Herbert 
Witherspoon, the American basso who is 
making his presence felt at the opera again 
this year; and the success which each of 
these will have in the concert field this 
year assures us of the permanency of their 
association with us and in this American 
concert field. 

“Other new associations which we have 
formed are the unique chamber music or- 
ganization of Carolyn Beebe pianist, and 
Edouard Dethier, violinist, in their very 
valuable piano and violin sonata rec.tals. 
The development of this exquisite charac- 
ter of program means permanency, and we 
feel that this association will be another one 
extending throughout their and our careers. 
[hese artists we are able to utilize also 
in their respective fields of virtuosity, Miss 
Beebe in piano recital and Mr. Dethier in 
the violin field, and we have good reason to 
believe that both will prove their superlative 
artistic worth in their respective branches of 
musical art 

“The interest which is being manifested 
all over this country in George Hamlin, an 
artist peculiarly in a class by himself, as- 
sures him and us that a broad demand 
exists for such distinguished art as his. 
[he slow but sure development of Mr. 
Hamlin’s success is a healthy sign of what 
is possible for American artists. And this 
is no less true in its application to two 
other well-known American artists now 
associated with us, Mme. Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey and Claude Cunningham. These 
have been so long before the American 
public, both in oratorio and recital, as to 
command such respect and admiration as 
necessarily results in ever increasing en- 
gagements of the most important sort. And 
the same is true of Francis Rogers, who last 
year broadened his scope and acquaintance 
by his transcontinental tour with Mme. 


Sembrich, and who this year will be as 
busy as ever. 

“Mme. von Niessen-Stone, an exception- 
ally valuable artist from the ranks of the 
Metropolitan, continues again with us, and 
is as helpful to us as we are to her be- 
cause of the various channels through which 
her artistic services can be utilized. Albert 
Quesnel, an American tenor of French ex- 
traction, for the past three years in Paris, 
returns to America this year with the Met- 
ropolitan branch of the Chicago opera, and 
we are able to take advantage of his splen- 
did concert value for a limited number of 
engagements. 

“Morton Adkins is a baritone of tre- 
mendously valuable qualities, who possesses 
all the elements of concert success, and 
who has very recently sprung into public 
notice. It is our opinion that Mr. Adkins 
will quickly rise to a distinguished position 
in the American concert field. We feel 
particularly gratified to have associated with 
us Ernest Hutcheson, a pianist who has 
proven his value, and we on our part pro- 
pose to prove that in the piano field, no less 
than in the realm of song, there is room 
for the artist, native or foreign born, who 
claims America as his home. Such is Hut- 
cheson, and he will be a valuable influence 
in this country for the development of all 
that is best in the pianist’s art. 

“Theodore Spiering, the distinguished 
concertmaster of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, puts at our disposal for concerts such 
little time as he has free from his Phil 
harmonic duties; and little though it may 
be we are glad to have him thus associated 
with us. Mme. Frieda Langendorff is an 
artist recently come to us, whose name in 
art has penetrated into the remotest cor 
ners of this country, and this season again 
she will be continuously engaged. 

“Another outside enterprise to which we 
are devoting ourselves this year is the pres- 
entation in Pittsburg of four great visiting 
orchestra concerts under the auspices of the 
new Pittsburg Orchestra Association, whose 
ultimate object is the founding next year 
of a great permanent orchestra in that city, 
comparable to the best American orchestras 
The particular purpose of these four visit- 





Robert E. Johnston, a Musical Manager 
of Many Years’ Experience 


ing orchestra concerts is to stimulate pub- 
lic opinion and appreciation to such a de- 
gree as will bring that city to a realization 
of the civic necessity of a great permanent 
orchestra of large proportions and founded 
on a basis which will permit it to extend its 
sphere of usefulness throughout the terri- 
tory contiguous to that city. 

“So much for our own direct enter- 
prises. As to the general musical. situa- 
tion of America as a whole, I think I can 
briefly sum up my opinions in the state- 
ment that we have not yet scratched the 
surface of musical possibilities in America. 
The publics of the most remote corners of 
this country are eager for, and apprecia- 
tive of the very best in music, and they 
know what is the best. All we need is bet- 
ter business organization to help every com- 
munity develop its own local situation, and 
that is our chief aim in life just at present 
Constantly changing conditions make it dif 
ficult for us to extend our direct useful- 


ness everywhere, but each year we perfect 
our organization to accomplish this end. 
Che general policy of our offices is em- 
braced in one sentence in a letter I re- 
cently wrote to an artist in Europe: 
‘America is more than ever the great mar- 
ket of the world for great art. It pays 
more money to artists than any other coun- 
try in the world and it pays it gladly, but 
the artists that get this money are the ones 
that draw it.’” ; 


R. E. Johnston—His Own Statement, 
Just as He Made It 

[' seems only a few months since you 

asked for last year’s interview,” said 

R. _E. Johnston, in his New York office. 

Time does certainly fly. Each year brings 
new artists and new aspirants in the man- 
agerial field, here and locally. Since | 
have been in the business I have seen fifty 
enthusiastic men engage fine offices and 
start in because they think that the older 
ones do not know anything, and it is about 
time new ideas were introduced. As a 
rule they last two or possibly three sea- 
sons; never more, with two single excep- 
tions. They think that fine offices, fine 
furn'ture, promises and inquiries about ar- 
tists are all that is necessary. At the be- 
ginning they book their attractions any- 
where and with anybody, on percentages 
or any old way, which is ruinous to the 
business, as it induces and entices the in- 
experienced and irresponsible would-be local 
managers and manageresses into the busi- 
ness when they should be clerking in a 
grocery store or a dry goods store at eight 
dollars per week. Nothing but failure can 
be the outcome of such transactions, which 
is ruinous to the business for more than a 
dozen reasons. 

“I suppose you wish to know about the 
various attractions that | am trying to man- 
age this season. I use the word ‘trying’ 
because there are always some attractions 
that one cannot manage; but we never 
know who it is at the beginning of the 
season. You will see by this list that | 
have not taken on any very high-priced at- 
tractions. I did this on account of the un- 
settled business condition of the country. 
Yes, it is true Maud Allan is high priced. 
but she is a novelty. I mean that I have 
not arranged for any very high-priced 
straight concert attractions, because [ was 
afraid this season. I have a few good 
selling attractions, such as Mme. Liza Leh- 
mann and her quartet of English singers 
whom she brings to America this season. 
Last season she had American singers, an 
met with all kinds of difficulty. Not with 
their voices. ‘They were all good enough; 
but she did not have enough time for re- 
hearsals to perfect the ensemble work, and 
therefore she begged me to allow her to 
bring her own quartet this year. How good 
they are I do not know. I have left it 
entirely to Mme. Lehmann, and [ can cer- 
tainly trust to her good judgment. 

“Originally Mme. Lehmann was to have 
finished her tour before Christmas, but | 
have asked her twice to give us more time, 
and I have now gone five weeks over the 
time allowed me. Her tour was to have 
ended December 18. January 19 is now her 
last date in America. She is booked for 
that date at Trenton, N. J., and will return 
to England on January 21. 

“Mme. Lehmann arrives on October 8, 
and starts her tour on the 12th. With the 
exception of a few ‘fill ins,’ not more than 
a dozen altogether, the combination is 
booked solidly for five and six perform- 
ances a week, up until January 19. Mme 
Lehmann’s tour will take her to California, 
her first San Francisco date being Novem- 
ber 13. 

“Maud Allan comes immediately after 
the holidays for twenty-five performances. 
If I send her to California she will have 
sixty appearances. It all depends on the 
general business conditions of the country. 

“Scharwenka returns to America after an 
absence of twelve years. He is a most ex- 
cellent attraction. Everybody seems to 
want him. I do not put Scharwenka for- 
ward as a great virtuoso, but he is a great 
pianist, authority and composer; and it is 
an indisputable fact that Scharwenka is one 
of the foremost musical personalities in 
the world to-day. 

“He will arrive here on November 8, and 
begins his tour at Chicago on November 


{Continued on page t1.]| 
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SAONDERFUL” is just the word. 


he They range from $550 upward. 
hg suppose you buy a thousand- 
2 dollar Weber Pianola Piano. This 


« 4 
= really means that you appropriate . 

that sum for, say, twenty years. (Weber pianos, 
of course, last longer than this). A thousand 
dollars for twenty-years—only fifty dollars a year. 
Think of it! For the price of two theatre tickets 
a month you have one of the world’s leading 
makes of pianos; which 


Immediately Endows You and Every 
Member of Your Household with Complete 
Music Mastery. With the Ability to Play 
Everything, Either According to Your Own 
Interpretation, or as the Masters Play. 

The pianist’s years of practice yield a reper- 
toire of but a few score selections. The Pianola 
Piano assures you at once a range as wide as 
musicdom, from the latest popular hit to opera, 


from waltz to symphony. 
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Rx The Pianola Piano is the only player-piano 
oie that is equipped with the Metrostyle, the Them- 
. odist, the Graduated Accompaniment and the 
o, Sustaining Pedal Device. 

R “ These improvements humanize its performance. 


They give it the personal caress, the mood-echo- 
ing touch and tempo of the virtuoso, who thrills, 
soothes, invigorates, inspires. 
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UPRIGHT PIANOLA PIANOS 


The Steinway, - $1250 and $1500 
The Weber, - $950 to $1150 
The Steck, - - $850 and $950 
The Wheelock, - $700 and $800 
The Stuyvesant, - $550 to $700 


GRAND PIANOLA PIANOS 


The Steinway, - $2000 to $2350 
The Weber, - : : $1800 
The Steck, - - - $1500 
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That is why the Pianola Piano reveals new 
delights every day. It can never become wean- 
some, because its music is “soul deep.” 

And you can play it without finger drudgery, 
without the strain of eyes constantly flitting be- 
tween music sheets and keyboard.” All the 
vitality is spared for interpretation and enjoyment. 


The Pianola Piano is the Personal Messen- 
ger of All Your Favorite Composers or 
Artists, Always at Your Beck and Call. 


They have interpreted for it their own and 
other compositions. The music rolls are marked 
by the musical authority best qualified. 


A concert by Paderewski, Rosenthal, Bloom- 
field-Zeisler and other masters would cost a for- 
tune. You can have it all in one evening on your 
Pianola Piano. It gives you the priceless privilege 
of illustrious, congenial musical associations and 

Formerly this was possible only for a 
limited time to a limited few, after much outlay, 
travel and inconvenience. 

Answering every taste the Pianola Piano is 
more than a musical instrument and artist combined 
—more than an entertainer and educator. It 
is a rallying center that makes homes happy and 
attractive. 

In selecting a Pianola: Piano you have the 
satisfaction to know: 


* Of come, if you prefer, the Pianola Piano may be used simply as 
a piano for hand playing or practice. 


The Aeolian Company 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Largest Manufacturers 
of Musical Instruments in the World 
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You Scarcely Realize the Wonderfully 
Low Cost of the Pianola Piano 


Your judgment is endorsed by practically 
every musical authority. 

By the leading educational institutions of the 
country. 

By royalty and others who demand the best. 

No one else can play better music, or play 
music better than you and your loved ones. 


No other instrument has passed such durability 
tests. One went twice to the Polar Sea with 
Peary. Twenty-six of them cruised around the 
world with the American battle fleet, when vi- 
brating engines, rolling ships, changing climate, 
fogs, dampness, gun concussions and hard use by 
the crews crowded into a brief year the wear of 
generations. 

Back of the Pianola Piano stands the world’s 
foremost musical business, with agencies almost 
everywhere, always in touch with the musical au- 
thonities, always eager to insure satisfaction to its 
thousands of patrons. 

Can other returns compare with an investment 
in a Pianola Piano? 

Our Easy Purchase Plan allows you and 
your family to enjoy possession at once. The 
payments are adapted to your convenience. 

The popularity of the Pianola Piano has bred 
many imitations—‘‘as..a commercial necessity.” 
To avoid disappointment do not look merely for 
a “player piano.”” Secure the real Pianola Piano. 
See that this name is on the fall board. 





We have a beautiful book to send you 
—finely illustrated—every page filled 
with interest. It has more information 
in it about the Pianola Piano—inform- 
ation which though you might never 
purchase, you would nevertheless be glad 
to have—than we can give on this page. 
Send for this book. It is free to you. 
Also we will tell you where our branches 
are, or the name of the authorized 
agent nearest you. Ask for book 3. 
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STATEMENTS OF THE MANAGERS 


[Continued from page 1o.] 





13. He will be first heard in this city with 
the Philharmonic Society on Sunday after- 
noon, November 27. He plays the same 
evening at the Liederkranz Society. I was 
obliged to book Mr. Scharwenka in seven 
cities before his New York appearance for 
the reason that the Philharmonic Society’s 
new manager was clever enough to secure 
his first appearance in this city with that 
organization. 

“Heinemann, sometimes called ‘Alexan- 
der the Great’ by his admirers and pupils— 
of course you understand that—will arrive 
here for his first American tour on Novem- 
ber 1, and will be heard at his first concert 
in this city on Friday afternoon, November 
4 at Mendelssohn Hall in a special pro- 
gram made up particularly to introduce 
him. In fact this concert will be an intro- 
duction. Mr. Heinemann will leave for the 





F. W. Haensel (on the Right) and W. 
Spencer Jones, Comprising the Firm 
of Haensel & Jones 


West immediately after this concert, ap- 
pearing in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Dayton, 
Pittsburg, making his first orchestral ap- 
pearance here at Carnegie Hall with the 
Russian Symphony November 17. 

“T am booking engagements for Mr. 
Sammarco, of the Chicago Opera Company, 
by an arrangement that I have with Mr. 
Dippel. I only have him for ten concerts, 
six of which are already closed. Sammarco 
fills his Western engagements during the 
time the Opera Company is in Chicago. 
After the first of the year they move to 
Philadelphia; then he will fill his Eastern 
concert engagements. 

“T have tried to make an arrangement 
with Mr. Sammarco for the past three 
years, for I have never changed my mind 
regarding his singing since the first night 
I heard him. He is the greatest baritone 
that ever appeared in America; or, at least, 
that I have ever heard. 

“Rita Fornia, soprano, for the last three 
years has been connected with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and is still with 
them this season, and also with the Boston 
Opera Company. I have arranged with her 
for thirty concerts and have half of them 
already filled, and think there will be little 
difficulty in closing up the balance, as | 
make my dates regardless of her engage- 
ment at the opera houses. In other words, 
her concert engagements come first. 

“Since the palmy days of Gerardy, | 
have been looking for a ‘cellist. I heard 
dozens in Europe last year, but did not find 
one until I heard Joseph Malkin. His 
playing immediately suggested a substitute 
for Gerardy. Malkin is a great player. He 
may lack some of the warm and beautiful 
tones of the young and devilish Gerardy, 
but he makes up in other ways. He 1s 
truly a great ‘cellist. 

“Malkin has many engagements already 
closed, including orchestra concerts with 
the Philadelphia Symphonv. Russian Sym- 
phony, Volpe Symphony and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Sunday night orchestral 
concerts. 

“Howard Brockway—‘in piano lecture re- 
citals.’ This is one of my pet schemes. You 
remember five years ago I sent Harry Rowe 
Shelly through the country in advance of 
Ysaye to lecture on the Ysaye programs. It 
proved to be a real success, I have in Mr. 
Brockway not only a lecturer, but a superb 
pianist. He is to give lecture recitals on 
the ‘Latest word in Opera,’ etc. 

“Mr. Brockway is one of the very best 
musicians in America. His orchestra suite 
and Symphony in D Major have been per- 
formed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
tinder the direction of Dr. Karl Muck and 
Wilhelm Gericke. His. choral works have 
been performed by the St. Cecelia Society 


of Boston, the Musical Art Society of New 
York, the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto 
and other organizations. He has played 
repeatedly with the Kneisel Quartet, and 
last February he was appointed by his ex- 
cellency, Earl Grey, Governor General of 
Canada, as judge of the musical competi- 
tions in that country. Mr. Brockway will 
visit the principal cities in the United States 
and during the last two weeks in April he 
will visit several of the principal cities in 
the South, where music festivals are to be 
given. On these occasions he is to deliver 
lectures on the programs of the Volpe Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the morning on the day 
of each concert by that organization. 

“On January 12 and February 23 Mr. 
Brockway has been engaged by the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts to deliver morning 
lectures on the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
program which is to be given on the follow- 
ing day. 

“You will notice that I have Caroline 
Mihr-Hardy as my principal oratorio so- 
prano. I am surprised that this artist has 
not been doing a large business. She has 
a most effective voice. Mme. Hardy’s voice 
has in it a great deal of fire and enthu- 
siasm, something quite unknown off the 
operatic stage. 

“Lilla Ormond, mezzo-soprano-contralto, 
as her friends call her, will do a great busi- 
ness this coming season. I introduced her 
last season, and she made good everywhere. 
Everybody is-in love with her voice and 
her personality. Miss Ormond has been 
abroad all Summer singing and studying. 
Her voice is more beautiful than ever; so is 
she. Lilla Ormond will have all the en- 
gagements she can possibly fill without 
great fatigue, from November 9 until May 
18. 

“Yes, Tibaldi is another pet of mine; an 
excellent violinist, a charming gentleman, 
great worker and pleases every audience by 
his playing, and carries them away by his 
personality. 

“By the way, you do not know that | 
believe in personalities. Do you? Do you 
know why? Because the public understand 
a personality, and only 5 per cent., yes, 
might say 2 per cent., understand music. 
I suppose you think I am rather hard, put 
I speak from great and extraordinary ex- 
perience. An experience that all the money 
in the world could not buy. Do you know 
that I do not pay any attention to 99 per 
cent. of the stuff (about music) that is 
poured into my ears. I never give it a 
second thought. 

“T am introducing this season a contralto, 
an Australian; a voice that is like her per- 
sonality—large! She has a lower register 
that reminds me of Clara Butt. This con- 
tralto is Eva Mylott. I do not wish to say 
anything further than ask you to watch her 
career, and see how soon she will become 
a popular oratorio and concert singer. 

“Miss Mylott will go as far West as Cali- 
fornia, returning here in time to make a 
Spring festival tour with one of the orches- 
tras—three are negotiating. 

“Myron W. Whitney is one of the stand- 
bys. He has a beautiful voice and is a su- 
perb interpreter of the art. Has a great 
personality and alwavs delights his listeners. 
Mr. Whitney will sing in concerts all sea- 





Marc Lagen, Who Is Beginning His 


First Year as a Manager in 
New York 


son. During the last week of January and 
February he will be on tour with Mme. 
Nordica, and during the last two weeks of 
April he will be one of the soloists with 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra on their 
Spring festival tour. 

“Chris Anderson is a baritone who is not 
very well known here because he insists on 


living in a large city on Lake Michigan. 11 
he would come to New York he would 
make the other baritones sit up and take 
notice—pardon the slang. But I mean he 
would make the oratorio societies here in 
the East feel that they would like to change 
their baritone soloist. Anderson has a 
beautiful voice, and some day not far dis- 
tant he will settle here on Manhattan 
Island. Then you will hear much about 
him. 

“Lawson, known as Dr. Franklin Lawson, 
the tenor, is always with me; particularly 
because he makes good wherever | send 
him; everybody likes Lawson, including 
myself, and that is why we stick together. 
Lawson will be one of the soloists on tour 
with the Volpe Symphony Orchestra next 
Spring. 

“Marie Herites will also be heard this 
season in the East, but principally in the 
West, where she has many friends and ad- 
mirers. Miss Herites is better known out 
that way because it happened that she start- 





M. H. Hanson, the New York Manager, 
in a Characteristic Pose 


ed her American tour in the West, and has 
kept it up. 

“Agnes Petring is a dramatic soprano, 
who pleases wherever she is heard, and re- 
turn engagements are not uncommon. She, 
like Herites, lives out West, and much of 
her business comes from that section. 

“Irene Reynolds is a young soprano of 
much promise. A _ beautiful girl with a 
charming personality, and you will hear 
very much of her within the next few years. 

“By the way, before the season is over, 
[ will announce another artist whose cable- 
gram of acceptance now lies on my desk; 
but whose name I am not at liberty to men- 
tion. 

“I forgot to tell you that I have been 
persuaded to arrange another Spring fes- 
tival tour. It is pretty hard work; but | 
have decided to go into it because I like the 
man I am goin~ to send on this tour; be- 
sides that, I like his work, I like his en- 
thusiasm, I like his fire, his verve in get- 
ting around the musicians that he has in his 
orchestra, and I have found a good many 
people in New York who like this same mu- 
sician, or conductor, as they are called. It 
is Arnold Volpe that I refer to. You will 
hear much of him shortly, for he has that 
in him which cannot be overcome; indomi- 
table pluck, perseverance and _stick-to-it- 
iveness. 

“Volpe is bound to take first place in 
America within a few years. ‘There are 
one or two other conductors who have been 
running about the country for years, and 
whom the public are getting sick of, and 
the musical societies have been waiting for 
some time for a new conductor to be 
pushed forward. 

“By the way, you know I am interested 
in other business besides music. In fact, I 
am interested in three different enterprises 
and I attend to them, and by doing this 
help to keep the wolf from the door.” 


Quinlan International Agency Will Con- 
duct Tours for Many Celebrities 


OR the first time in the history of music 
a concert agency exists that has an 
organization that covers every corner of 
the civilized globe. Such an institution is 
the Quinlan International Musical Agency, 
whose offices are at No. 1 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, London, and Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

The advantages arising through the abil- 
ity of the Quinlan Agency to arrange for 
its American artists tours through Europe 
and in the extreme East, and likewise to 
prepare for the American engagements of 
those musicians residing in England, Ger- 
many, Australia and elsewhere, is equally 
apparent. 

By reason of these far-reaching connec- 
tions, made possible through the operation 
of completely equipped business establish- 


ments in these three great music centers, 
an artist is assured, in advance, that a con- 
templated tour in a foreign country will 
be capably handled by the agency in whose 
hands the business of the artist rests. 

The Quinlan International Musical 
Agency has succeeded to the business of 
the Wolfsohn Bureau, whose methods have 
been adopted because they have been 
proved to be the best possible to utilize. 
In like manner the same high standards 
continue to be a part of the Quinlan or- 
ganization—as they were those of the 
Wolfsohn Bureau—the sole endeavor being 
to provide for the musical public artists 
who are known to be capable of filling the 
duties expected of them. 

Thomas Quinlan is in charge of the Lon- 
don office of the Quinlan Agency, A. F. 
Adams controls the American and Cana- 
dian business from the New York office, 
and S. Hawley looks after the interests of 
the concern at Melbourne. That the Ameri- 
can end of affairs is to have the ablest 
administration possible is evidenced in the 
results already attained by Mr. Adams, 
whose life-time experience in general mu- 
sical business is enabling him to give the 
utmost satisfaction to his patrons and his 
artists, 

A greater number of artists than ever 
were carried before by any such organiza- 
tion are now enrolled with this institution. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the great 
contralto, will sing more concerts this sea- 
son than she ever sang. On September 27 
she began her work and so heavy has been 
the demand for her that she has agreed to 
give up part of her customary Christmas 
vacation to accommodate her friend, the 
public. At the conclusion of her Spring 
engagements she leaves for Europe, where 
she is to appear during June in England 
and at Bayreuth and Munich. 

Josef Hofmann has undertaken a task 
this year of magnitude such as no pianist 
of any period has attempted. His trans 
continental tour is already booked almost 
to the limit, such dates as remain open be 
ing only those easily filled in as he pro- 
ceeds along the route arranged. In addi- 
tion to the many recitals he is to play, Hof- 
mann will appear twelve times with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and with the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Symphony or 
chestras as well as the New York Phil 
harmonic, the New York Symphony and 
the Pittsburg and Philadelphia Symphony 
orchestras. His journeys take him as far 
as the Pacific Coast. 

A soprano who has won a place of spe- 
cial distinction in the musical world, and 
who is under the direction of the Quinlan 
Agency, is Jeanne Jomelli, who won hon- 
ors at the Manhattan and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Houses. She is now giving a 
series of concerts in Great Britain and will 
arrive in America in time to open her 
American season at Oshkosh (Wis.) on 
November 3. In addition to her five ap- 
pearances with the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra she is also to sing with the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra and will give many song 
recitals in addition to assuming leading 
soprano roles at the great festivals. She 
is to remain in this country throughout the 
entire season. 

In Clarence Whitehill, the operatic bari- 
tone, the concert-going public will soon 
find an artist of rare voice and intelligence. 
His commanding physique and magnetic 
personality, together with his impressive 
dignity, should make him a potent factor 
in the concert field. He will return’ to 
America as soon:as his present opera en- 
gagement in London is concluded and ex- 
pects to finish his season as the leading 
baritone in the important festivals after 
concluding his Spring tour with the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra. 

Among the Quinlan artists who have al 
ready begun their year’s work are Yolanda 
Mér6, the distinguished Hungarian pianist, 
whose appearances at the Worcester Fes- 
tival last week aroused demonstrations of 
approval. Mme. Méré is to be in this 
country all season and will play with the 
Boston, Philadelphia and Theodore Thomas 
Symphony orchestras in addition to appear- 
ing in a large number of concerts in the 
East and middle West. 

Another Quinlan artist who will break 
records before the close of 1911 is Mischa 
Elman, who commences his tour by ap 
pearing with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at Providence on January 3. El 
man has engaged in tours of this cotintry 
for three consecutive years with increasing 
success. He has demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of all that he is an artist who can, 
in the phraseology of the day, “deliver.” 
His fame is now so widely known that 
numerous requests have come to the Quin 
lan Agency for his services from cities 
where he has never played. 

For example, he will appear for the first 
times during the approaching season at 
Newark (N. J.), Poughkeepsie (N. Y.), 
Oshkosh (Wis.), Akron (O.), Indianapolis, 
Syracuse, Peoria (Ill.), Atchison (Kan.), 
Wichita (Kan.), St. Joseph (Mo.) and in 
the Canadian cities of Hamilton, London, 
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Ottawa and Quebec. His proposed visit to 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Regina and Boulder 
(Col.) indicate the extent of the tour, 
which will, of course, include the cities of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and other centers where his popularity con- 
tinues at its former high mark, 

Jane Osborn-Hannah, the dramatic so- 
prano who made her first operatic appear- 
ance in this country last year as a member 
of the Metropolitan forces, spent the Sum- 
mer in Italy and is now ready for the work 
confronting her. She will sing a number 
of recitals and concerts under the manage- 
ment of the Quinlan International Musical 
Agency prior to her appearance with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company in Novem- 
ber and December, and later after she has 
joined the Metropolitan Opera Company 
shortly after January 1. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler is celebrating 
her silver wedding anniversary this year, 
and is more interested in that than in any- 
thing else. Nevertheless she will begin her 
work November 15 in the West and is to 
make her annual visit to New York, where 
she will give a recital at Carnegie Hall on 
January 7. 

An English soprano whose dramatic 
voice and forceful rendition of the great 
arias of the operas and oratorios a year 
ago won the instant recognition of the crit- 
ical public, returns this season for a second 
tour of America. This newcomer has al- 
ready demonstrated her fitness for impor- 
tant appearances and she will be very busy 
for as long a time as her English engage- 
ments make it possible for her to stay. 

Alma Gluck, the Metropolitan lyric so- 
prano, who won her place last season with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, starts 
her concert work in October at the Maine 
Festival, where she will be the leading so- 
prano. A New York recital has been ar- 
ranged for her on October 18, after which 
she is to sing with the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra on October 21 and 22, and 
a number of recitals, which include one in 
Baltimore and another before the Woman's 
Club of Orange (N. J.). The demands of 
the Metropolitan opera management com- 
pel her presence there from this point for- 


ward and her concert work, therefore, will 
be limited thereafter. 
Mme. Lonise Homer will reach New 


York October 11, and on the 17th makes 
her first public appearance of the season 
at Memphis. Among the other cities she 
is to visit on her southern tour will be 
Nashville, Spartansburg, Savannah and At- 
lanta. She is also to be heard at Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis and Worcester and will 
bring her tour to an end with her appear- 
ance with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra on Sunday afternoon, November 6, 
in New York. Mme. Homer will give a 


song recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
some time in January. 
Charles Gilibert, the baritone, will be 


frequently heard in song recital and con- 
cert this year for a limited time, between 
October 15 and November 7. He is to give 
recitals in Chicago and St. Louis and will 
sing three times with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Through the special courtesy of Andreas 
Dippel, general manager of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, it has been possible 
for the Quinlan International Musical 
Agency to secure John McCormack, lead- 
ing tenor of that organization, for a brief 
tour which takes place between November 
15 and January 15. It will be confined to 
the Middle West until January 15 because 
of Mr. McCormack’s operatic engagements. 

Another arrangement, completed recently 
with Oscar Hammerstein, makes it possible 
to offer the services of M. Maurice Renaud, 
the baritone, in concert and recital. As 
the French artist has never sung this form 
of music in America his many appearances 
after January, when he is to be available, 
are certain to lend special interest to music 
lovers. He is to sing in New York before 
the end of the season. 

John Philip Sousa and his famous band 
is another attraction to be under the exclu 
sive management this season of the Quin- 


lan Agency. The Sousa tour of America 
is to be limited because he soon starts on 
the first round-the-world tour ever under- 
taken by such a musical organization. 
Sousa is to play for six weeks in America 
and plays his farewell concert in New York 
on December 20, sailing with seventy men 
the day following on the steamship Vader- 
land. 

One hundred and two concerts will be 
played by Sousa and his band in England 
before they take up their journey through 
France and the other countries through 
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they must pass to Australia. It is 
possible that he may appear in South 
Africa, as a cablegram has just been re- 
ceived from the Quinlan Melbourne office 
asking for time there. Finishing his for- 
eign tour Sousa will arrive in Vancouver 
on October 12, when he begins his tenth 
transcontinental tour. 

Arrangements made with Henry Russell, 
director of the Boston Opera Company, 
will enable the public to hear Mlle. Lina 
Cavalieri. She is to sing her opening re- 
cital at Johnstown (Pa.) on November 7 
and goes to Altoona for another concert 
on the oth and to Rochester for an appear- 
ance on November 17. Preparations are 
under way for a longer tour West: in Feb- 
ruary. 

Alice Nielsen, Florencio Constantino, 
Lydia Lipkowska and M. Baklanoff, bari- 
tone, all of the Boston Opera Company, 
will be heard in concert during the year 
and under the management of the Quinlan 
Agency. Other artists whose names in the 
concert world stand as marks of their ex- 
ceptional merit are Charlotte Maconda, 
Laura Coombs, Maria Stoddart and Bea- 
trice Bowman, sopranos; Janet Spencef, 
Margaret Keyes and Nevada Van Der 
Veer, contraltos; Daniel Beddoe, Reed Mil- 
ler, Berrick Von Norden, tenors; Gwilym 
Miles, Frederick Weld, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Oley Speaks and Henri G. Scott, bari- 
tones and bassos; Jules Falk and Karl 
Klein, violinists; Sara Gurowitsch, ’cellist, 
and Ada Sassoli, harpist. 


which 


Busoni to Head List of M. H. Hanson 
Attractions This Season 


REEMINENT among the artists who 
will be heard in America during the 
coming season will be those under the man- 
agement of M. H. Hanson, of New York. 
In the past this impresario has proven that 
best results can be accomplished by adher- 
ing to a fixed policy having for its aim the 
ideal based upon “demonstrated satisfac- 
tion.” 


“I have always chosen a moderate num- 
ber of fine artists with the idea of giving 
the public and those managers ‘and club 
committees with whom I dealt the best 
service possible,” said Mr. Hanson to a 
representative of Musicat America. “My 
purpose has grown steadily with my busi- 
ness, as my business has with my purpose. 
The two are inseparable, and they always 
will be. I have tried to do things different- 
ly from others, and if the response which 
I have met with means anything, then the 
policy I adopted has been right. 

“The great artists whom I have brought 
to this country for the benefit of music 
lovers have justified, by their performances, 
my judgment in their selection. They have 
been recognized by the public and by the 
corps of music critics as efficient to the 
highest degree, and this has been a matter 
of the greatest satisfaction to me. I look 
for a musical season of exceptional interest 
and one which should bring much for the 
artistic good of the country at large.” 

Ferruccio Busoni, the eminent pianist, 
will again be under the direction of Mr. 
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Hanson, and the growth of the estéem in 
which he is held is being shown in the re- 
quests for his services. His tour will be 
one of the most extensive ever undertaken 
by a pianoforte player in this or any other 
country. If it is possible for him to sur- 
pass former triumphs—which looks difficult 
at this distance—Busoni is the one musician 
who should be able to accomplish the task. 

Bernice de Pasquali, prima donna so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera House, is 
another artist whose future indicates 
brightness of unusual character, and one 
based upon former achievements. Arrange- 
ments have been made for many concert 
appearances of this justly popular singer, 
who is to be heard in the East, Middle and 
Far West, the South and the North before 
the close of the coming season. Her re- 
cent unqualified success in Cincinnati, where 
she sang the leading role in the new opera, 
“Paoletta,” resulted in a tribute uncommon 
in its bestowal. 

A newcomer who is expected to establish 
himself as an executant of the highest rank 
is Adolphe Borchard, the French pianist, 
whose European victories stamp him as an 
artist in the best sense of that rather abused 
term. Borchard not only won the greatest 
prize possible for the Paris Conservatory to 
bestow, but he challenged the critical esti- 
mate of Berlin by appearing there imme- 
diately after finishing his studies with the 
master, Demier, who expresses his belief 
that Borchard will be one of the greatest 
pianists of the age 

Another M. H. Hanson artist from whom 
the unusual is expected is Boris Hambourg, 
brother of the pianist, Mark. Boris Ham- 


bourg is a.’cellist, and, from all accounts, 
one destined to leave the impress of his 
capacities upon the musical community in 
a manner that will remain. He will be one 
of the busy musicians in America during 
the next few months. 

In John Dunn, the English violinist, mu- 
sic patrons of this country should find a 
player able to give them all looked for in 
a violinist. Already extraordinary interest 
is being shown in his appearances here. 

Reinhold von Warlich, the basso cantante 
who has made such marvelous strides in his 
profession, should, and will, make his name 
secure before the season is past. Although 
he is an artist altogether distinct from the 
great Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, von Warlich, 
who will take his place in America this 
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year, is a singer of striking intellectuality ; 
his voice is fresh, sonorous and delightful 
in quality and his interpretative gifts re- 
markable. 

Among the other M. H. Hanson artists 
who will appear prominently in the work 
of the season will be W. Dalton-Baker, the 
distinguished English baritone whose artis- 
tic gifts are of the exceptional order; Eliza- 
beth Sherman Clark, the contralto, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera House; Grace 
Richards (Gracia Ricardo), dramatic so- 
prano of the finest type who has come to 
her own country to duplicate the successes 
attained abroad; Cecile Behrens, one of 
New York’s representative pianists who 
will be heard, in addition to her solo ap- 
pearances, in ensemble with Boris Ham- 
bourg, and Zofia and Marya Naimske, pian- 
ist and violinist, whose chamber music re- 
citals are certain to arouse enthusiasm. 
From the foregoing it is clear that Mr. 
Hanson’s undertaking for the year will be 
one of distinction. 


Pre-Panic Prosperity with Us Again in 

Music This Year, Predicts Haensel 
“The panic of 1907 had a disastrous 
effect upon the musical life of America 
not only during that year,” said Fitzhugh 
W. Haensel, of the firm of Haensel & 
Jones, in an interview with a Musicat 
AMERICA representative, “but, until the end 
of last season. A reaction was bound to 
come sooner or later, and while our finan 
cial magnates say that the country has 
not yet fully recovered its pre-panic pros- 
perity, yet it is gratifying to note the almost 
complete return to normal conditions in the 
business and musical world. That the bold 
and enterprising Hammerstein is no longer 
a dominating factor in the musical life of 
this country has, no doubt, also tended to 
clear the atmosphere. As long as he kept 
things stirring up in his inimitable way, the 
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country was simply opera-mad, with the 
result that all other forms of music suf- 
fered. Struggling symphony orchestras in 
smaller cities disbanded for lack of pat- 
ronage and interest; oratorio societies 
found that they could no longer interest 
their patrons to the same extent as for- 
merly, while many choral societies either 
languished and died or dropped their music 
entirely and set their members to work 
soliciting guarantee funds in order that 
their city céuld have a night or two of 
grand opera. Fortunately, however, a rapid 
revulsion of feeling took place and in many 
cities the opera companies were received 
with cold indifference. 

“On my trip to the Pacific Coast last 
Spring, when on tour with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, I covered more than 
fourteen thousand miles. and visited the 
principal cities of the United States. | 
made careful inquiries and, wherever pos- 
sible, analyzed the local conditions. It was 
not long before I saw the trend of affairs 
and was able to predict a brilliant season 
for 1910-11. Everywhere I found a re- 
newed interest and desire for the better 
forms of music. I was frequently asked 
the question, ‘Can we have the same pro- 
gram as Mr. Bonci sings in New York 
when he sings for us? We want his very 
best—the most artistic songs he does. We 
have had enough of the brainless “high C” 
tenor. What we want is an artistic pro- 
gram, such as we know Mr. Bonci alone 
can give us.’ In the face of this, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Bonci’s tour is exceed- 
ing our fondest hope and that his time from 
his New York recital at Carnegie Hall, 
November 22 to April 15, is practically 
completely booked. We have had so many 
inquiries for his services after that date 
and well into May that we are row en- 
deavoring to persuade Mr. Bonci to forego 
his operatic engagements in Buenos Ayres 
next May and remain in this country until 
at least the middle of that month. 

“Francis Macmillen’s tour is also assum 
ing proportions far beyond what we had 
hoped. There is not an orchestra of mu- 
sical importance ‘in this country that has 
not engaged him, while his engagements 
with musical clubs and ‘societies will take 
him into almost every corner of the country 
east of the Rockies. He makes his first 
appearance with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, October 14 and 15, following which 
he gives a recital in Chickering Hall, Oc- 
tober 24. His New York recital will be at 
Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, November 
6, and his first recital appearance in Chi- 
cago will be February 5. 

“The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, will make 
three tours this season under our manage- 
ment—one in November, the annual Mid- 
winter tour in January, and a Spring fes- 
tival tour beginning April 16 and lasting 
well into June. On this trip Mr. Damrosch 
will go as far South and West as Texas. 
playing at all the principal festivals en 
route. 

“The tour of Mme. Gerville-Réache, the 
prima donna contralto, who forsook the 
operatic stage for a year in concert, will 
take her to the Pacific Coast. She leaves 
the East immediately after her appearances 
with the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra 
early in November and returns via Denver 
and Colorado Springs late in January. 

“Nicola Zerola, the tenor, will be kept 
busy .filling concert engagements both be- 
fore and after-his appearances with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. Already 
there is a very heavy demand for his serv- 
ices in the Spring, so that he will be 
obliged to sing in America right up to the 
day of his departure for Covent Garden, 
London. 

“Florence Hinkle has been engaged by 
Walter Damrosch for the Spring festival 
tour of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

“A quartet, composed of Luella Chilson- 
Ohrman, Adah Hussey, Humbird Duffey 
and Frederic Martin will make two long 
tours of the South and West. Edna 
Blanche Showalter, the coloratura soprano, 
whose beautiful voice and remarkable act 
ing at the Cincinnati production of ‘Pao- 
letta’ placed her at once in the very front 
rank of opera singers, will have a busy 
season filling concert engagements both 
East and West. Albert Janpolski, the 
Russian baritone, will be heard in his 
unique recitals as well as in concert and 
oratorio; Mme. Florence Mulford, the 
mezzo-soprano, and Mme. Annie Louise 
David, the harpist, will again give a series 
of joint recitals such as proved so popular 
last year. Horatio Connell, the bass-bari- 
tone, who has been engaged to appear as 
soloist with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra at the New Theater concerts and 
also with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, is looking forward to an even 
more prosperous season than he had last 
year, his first in this country. John Barnes 
Wells, the tenor, will make a Southern trip, 
which will take him as far South as Texas. 


Louise Ormsby, Marie Zeckwer and 
Charles Kitchell will fill a series of en- 
gagements in both concert and oratorio. 

“Helena Lewyn, the pianist, will make 
her first American tour under our man- 
agement, being scheduled for a number of 
appearances in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and the East, but appearing princi- 
pally in the South and Middle West. Sigis- 
mond Stojowski will appear with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, probably play- 
ing one of his own compositions. Follow- 
ing that he will make a tour to the Middle 
West. 

“The Olive Mead Quartet, besides giving 
its two annual concerts at ‘Mendelssohn 
Hall in December and February, will tour 
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as far West as Kansas City. The Adam- 
owski Trio will make a similar tour in 
January in addition to filling a number 
of engagements in the vicinity of New 
York and Boston. Sara Gurowitsch, the 
‘cellist, whose beautiful playing has won 
recognition for her, will be heard many 
times during the season. 

“For the first time in five years, Clarence 
Eddy, the organist, will make another tour 
to the Pacific Coast. He will leave New 
York about the middle of January and 
from the wavy the bookings are being made 
it would seem that he will not return until 
well into March. In April he will again 
go as far West as Missouri, filling a series 
of dates which could not be crowded into 
his Pacific Coast tour before then.” 


Eugene Kuester Reports Activities of 
Artists Under His Direction 


ea 8, judge by bookings I have already 

made for several of the artists, this 
season promises to be exceptionally good,” 
said Eugene Kuester, one of the younger 
managers. “The return of the violinist 
Anna Otten has aroused wide interest and 
the bookings made for her prove that her 
four years’ stay in Europe has not dimin- 
ished her popularity. 

“Marcus Kellerman will again be one of 
my busiest artists. His pronounced suc- 
cess while on tour with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra will be doubtlessly 
duplicated next Spring when he goes for 
twelve weeks with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He will make a recital 
tour of the South from the end of January 
till the middle of March, and has been en- 
gaged by the Apollo Club of Chicago, the 
Musical Society of Milwaukee, the Arion 
of Providence, the Mozart Society of Pitts- 
burg and many other equally representa- 
tive organizations. 

“Jennie Norelli, the Swedish prima donna 
soprano, who was chosen to inaugurate the 
first Denver Festival, opens her season with 
the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra early in 
November. The popularity of this artist, 
who is considered one of the few great 
coloratura sopranos and who has endeared 
herself to audiences through her presenta- 
tions of Lucia and Gilda, both vocally and 
histrionically, throughout the country, is 
such that the difficulty lies in giving all a 
chance to hear her this season. 

“Elfriede Stoffregen, the celebrated Ger- 
man pianist, will make a bid for popularity, 
opening with a recital in Mendelssohn Hall 
Saturday evening, November 19. The fact 


that this artist has appeared in Europe at 
the rate of one hundred concerts in one 
season gives assurance of her meeting with 
the same success here. 

“Lorene Rogers-Wells, one of _ the 
younger New York sopranos and who as 
soprano soloist of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle holds one of the most important 
church positions, is steadily coming to the 
front and gaining for herself a position in 
the front rank of oratorio and concert 
singers. 

“Charles Hargreaves, who has spent sev- 
eral years in Europe singing in opera in 
Italy and Germany, is being recalled as one 
of the best tenors before the public; his 
operatic experiences have been of great 
value to him and many oratorio engage- 
ments already have been booked for him. 

“Eva Emmet Wycoff has found no diffi- 
culty in winning for herself the same rec- 
ognition in New York and the East in 
general which has been hers in all parts of 
the West when she made her headquarters 
in Chicago, and the coming season will 
again give Western audiences the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying this singer's art. 

“Clarence Adler, the American pianist, 
who during the last season as pianist of the 
Heerman-Adler-Sturm Trio, of Cincinnati, 
and as concert pianist, has met with instan- 
taneous success through the middle West- 
ern States, will continue with his trio work, 
which has become one of the features of 
the musical season in Cincinnati as well as 
in many other cities of the Middle West, 
and his numerous concert engagements, 
many of which are re-engagements, will 
keep him very busy. 

“Edward Bonhote, the young English 
baritone, who in the past season appeared 
twice with the Philadelphia Orchestra, has 
been re-engaged wherever he appeared 
last year. Mr. Bonhote has lived in France, 
Italy and Germany and has fully mastered 
those languages so that he is at home in 
all of them and whether singine Italian, 
French of German, his pronvnciation is 
always of the purest. This enables him to 
present a program of exceptional compre 
hensiveness and variety. 

“Amy Ray, the New York contralto, will 
be heard frequently in concert and oratorio 
during the coming season as will also Ade- 
laide Gescheidt, the dramatic soprano, who 
within a short time has made for herself 
an enviable position in the musical life of 
New York and vicinity. 

“Jane Lang Graninger, for several years 
solo contralto of the Sixth U. P. Church 
of Pittsburg, and one of the best known 
singers through the Middle West, will ex- 
tend her work to the Eastern field and will 
doubtlessly meet with the same recognition 
here. 

“Charles A. Graninger, for several years 
identified with the musical life of Cincin- 
nati, and who two years ago accepted the 
organist’s position of the Sixth U. P. 
Church in Pittsburg, is one of the most 
sought after concert organists and he is 
also one of the best pianist-accompanists. 
The work of Mr. and Mrs. Graninger in 
joint recital is most admirable. 

“Henriette Michelson, the young Ameri 
can pianist, will open her season as soloist 
of the Volpe Symphony Orchestra of New 
York December 4. This is the second time 
for Miss Michelson to appear with this or- 
ganization, in itself sufficient proof of her 
ability. Miss Michelson has always proven 
a great drawing card and her own recitals 
in Mendelssohn Hall as well as her work 
in the Michelson Trio concerts have made 
her a factor in the musical life of New 
York. An extended Southern tour in the 
Spring, including several orchestral en- 
gagements with the Volpe Symphony Or- 
chestra, which will make a three weeks’ 
tour of the South, is arousing the widest 
interest and will no doubt establish Miss 
Michelson as one of the most popular pian- 
ists in the South.” 


Whole Country Covered in Bookings 
for J. E. Francke’s Artists 


J E. FRANCKE was found in his office 

* “up to his ears” in work with a large 
office staff engaged in carrying out the im- 
mense amount of detail work in his well- 
organized office. Mr. Francke briefly nar- 
rated for the benefit of Musicat AMERICA 
and its readers the facts concerning his 
concert business for the forthcoming season. 

Mr. Francke has just returned from a trip 
through the Middle and Southwest, during 
which time he made a large number of 
bookings for the artists who have placed 
their interests under his management. No- 
table among these are: The Russian Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Rosa Olitzka, Paulo 
Gruppe, Nina Dimitrieff, Earle La Ross, 
Emma FE. Patten, Frank Ormsby, Evelyn 


C. Phillips, Bertram Schwahn, Lealia Joel- 
Hulse, Hans Schneider, Kathleen Parlow 
and others. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, Mo- 
dest Altschuler, conductor, heads his list 
of attractions this season. This orchestra 
will make its second transcontinental tour 
for twelve weeks, begining March 6, to 
the Pacific Coast. 


Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch ’cellist, is mak- 
ing his second American tour and will be 
heard with the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, Chicago; the St. Louis Symphony 
Society and the Pittsburg Orchestra, and 
will give recitals in New York and Boston, 
besides playing in the following cities: 
Waco, San Antonio, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Sherman, Tex.; Washington, Lawrence, 
Salina, Kan.; Kansas City, Mo., Grand 
Forks, N. D.; private engagements in St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Newark, N. J., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Cleveland, with several 
other dates pending. 

Rosa Olitzka will be heard in a recital 
early in the season in New York City. She 
will also be heard in Cleveland, Columbus, 
faltimore, Toledo, Louisville, Buffalo, 
Scranton, Troy. Trenton, Newark, Eliza- 
beth and Paterson. 

Earle La Ross will make an extended 
tour to the West, playing in Chicago, Ma- 
rine City, Mich., St. Mary’s, Ont., Hamil- 
ton, Kingston, Lawrence, Kan., Wichita and 
Denver, and will then go to the Pacific 
Coast and play in Canada on his way to 
the East. 

Emma E. Patten, soprano, will be heard 
this season at Auburn, Oberlin, Delaware, 
Chicago. Racine, Appleton, Erie, New 
Haven, Binghamton, Geneva, Malone, War- 
ren, Pa., Albany, New York and Paterson. 

Mme. Nina Dimitrieff, Russian soprano, 
was star soloist at the Worcester Festival 
September 28 and 30. and will tour with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra on its second 
transcontinental tour, and sings in Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Jackson, Lansing and several 
other cities in the West and South. 

Frank Ormsby, tenor, has also been en- 
gaged to sing with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra and will sing in Norfolk, Va.. 
Charlotte, Greensboro. N. C., and Charles- 
ton, S. C. He will also sing in Troy, Al- 
bany, Cleveland, Evanstown and Rochester. 

Evelyn C. Phillips, soprano, will appear 
in Cleveland, Columbus, Syracuse, Mem- 
phis, Delaware, Sandusky and New York. 

3ertram Schwahn, baritone, will give re 
citals in New York, Boston and St. Louis, 
and will be heard in St. Louis, East Orange, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
He has also been engaged for the second 
transcontinental tour to the Pacific Coast 
of the Russian Symphony. 

Lealia Joel-Hulse, contralto, has been 
engaged to sing with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra on its tour, and will be 
heard in Charleston, S. C., Greensboro and 
Charlotte, S. C., Norfolk, Va., and various 
other cities where the orchestra will appear, 
and in the following cities in New Eng- 
land: Springfield, New Haven, Hartford, 
New London, Norwich. Bridgeport. She 
will give a recital in Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York. 

Kathleen Parlow, the Canadian violinist, 
will make her début with the Russian 
Symphony Society at Carnegie Hall on 
December 1. She will make an extended 
tour through the Middle West and Can- 
ada and will probably be heard in a recital 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, during the 
season. 

Hans Schneider has been engaged by 
several of the big colleges in the East and 
the Middle West, to lecture on music, art 
and science. 


H. Godfrey Turner’s Plans for Maud 
Powell and Edwin Grasse 


Al his office, in No. 1402 Broadway, H. 

Godfrey Turner. who will again man- 
age the tours of Maud Powell and who has 
this year undertaken the management of 
Edwin Grasse, the violinist, and Arthur 
Van Eweyk, the Dutch-American baritone, 
expressed himself as more than pleased 
over the season’s prospects. This is proba- 
bly the busiest office of its size in New 
York City. Express and telegraph boys 
coming and going—writing machines click- 
ing merrily—messages coming in from the 
booking manager and his two assistants— 
visits from enquiring press men—all this 
indicates that a musical business, to be 
properly worked for the profit of the mu- 
sician, must be in a position to give prompt 
attention to the smallest detail. 

“When you realize that all this fuss is 
mainly over Maud Powell and Edwin 
Grasse, it will be seen that my methods 
differ slightly from those ordinarily em- 
ployed,” Mr. Turner told a Musica, AMER- 
IcA man. “My system for the conduct of 
concerts in every detail, no matter what 
the distance from this office, has proved a 
success, and this coming season will see 
some new moves on my part. I am proud 
to quote one of the best-known managers 
in the country (on the Pacific Coast) who 
has said that Powell was the first of the 
many artists who have had their Western 
introductions at his hands, who has come 
to him fully equipped—every sheet of pa- 
per, in fact all advertising matter neces- 
sary, was promptly on hand. Never before 
had he been kept au courant of the artist's 
itinerary, so that he could get into tele- 
graphic communication at a moment's no- 
tice. 


[Continued on page 8o.] 
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BOSTON OPERA SEASON TO BENEFIT BY NEW “WORKING AGREEMENT” 





House—Symphony Orchestra and Choral Societies 
by Visiting and Local Artists 


Henry Russell Points Out Advantages of Interchange of Artists—Novelties and New Singers for New Opera 
to Provide Interesting Programs—Concerts and Recitals 











OSTON, Oct. 3.—It seems but yesterday 
when, in the Fall of 1907, plans for 
permanent grand opera in Boston were 
begun, and yet since then the Boston Opera 
House has been erected, the first season of 
fifteen weeks has been successfully carried 
through and Director Henry Russell is now 
marshalling his forces for the second sea- 
son, which will be of twenty weeks dura- 
tion, and during which artists not previ- 
ously heard in America will make their 
appearance and important operas new to 
America will receive their initial produc- 
tions. 
Important changes have taken place in 
the opera world in the past year or two; 
lest season, which marked the appearance 





Max Fiedler, Conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 
of Boston upon the operatic map, also 


marked the passing of Oscar Hammerstein 
as grand opera impresario and the forma- 
tion of a so-called “working agreement” 
hetween the Boston, Metropolitan and Chi- 
cago opera companies which will result in 
the exchange of artists between these three 
houses. The coming season will mark the 
advent of the Chicago Opera Company as 
a permanent institution 

To Joston’s public-spirited citizen and 
patron of music, Eben D. Jordan, is due 
much of the credit for making permanent 
opera in Boston possible, and thanks is due 
from the thousands of Boston music-lovers 


during February. The other novelties will 
include “L’Enfant Prodigue” of Debussy, 


Laparra’s new opera, “Habanera,” which 
will also be given for the first time in 
America, and ‘The Girl of the Golden 


West,” by Puccini, which will be given its 
first performance on any stage at the Bos- 
ton and Metropolitan opera houses during 
the coming season. The works to be per- 
formed will include some of those which 
have already become fayorites with the 
Boston public and also some of the well- 
known operas which have not previously 
heen presented by the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. In the list of artists there are the 
names of the .favorites of last season and 
also many artists who have not previously 
been heard in the United States. 

The unusually interesting répertoire and 
the well-nigh incomparable list of artists 
represents the untiring work of Henry Rus- 
sell, the energetic and able director. 

Twenty-five Rue Spontini is an unpre 
tentiovs building on the outskirts of the 
Bois de Boulogne, Paris, but no grand opera 
artist in Europe is ignorant of its existence, 
and very few of them have not at one time 
or another paid a visit to it, for it is in this 
building, in an apartment on the ground 
Hoor, that are located the European head 
quarters of the Boston Opera Company, 
and it is there that Director Russell formu- 
lates many plans and interviews his artists. 

The Summer just past was one fraught 
with constant work for Mr. Russell, who 
covered Europe from one end to the other 
in his search of material, but, as he says, he 
does not mind work as long as results are 
“ratifying. 

When the representative of MusIcAL 
\MERICA met Mr. Russell at his Paris office 
last July, the latter had just returned from 
a hurried trip to Italy. The reception room 
was filled with men and women waiting for 
an interview, the telephone bell rang almost 
constantly and messengers arrived, although 
the hour was early. 

“It is not an unusual experience for me 
to dictate a letter after having listened to a 
solo by a would-be tenor and just before a 
budding and hopeful soprano is about to 
regale me with a selection,” said Mr. Rus 
sell, as he ushered me into his workroom, 
“but I will always find time to see the rep 
resentative of an American paper and to 
let the American people know what to 
expect during the coming grand opera sea 
son in Boston. 

“The question you want me to answer 15s, 
as I understand it, what will be the influ- 
ence of the agreement of affiliation between 
the Boston, Metropolitan and Chicago opera 
companies on the general operatic situation 
in America? My answer is that I could 
not conceive of any other circumstance that 
would be of greater help, from every point 
of view, in developing and strengthening 
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Symphony Hall, the Home of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


who have thus been given an opportunity 
to hear the best of opera in commodious 
surroundings, rather than crowding their 


pera into two weeks in the Spring, when 


the Metropolitan sends over a tired-out 
company 
The répertoire for the coming season, 
which opens Monday evening, November 
with a production of Boito’s “Mefis- 
tofele,” will include four novelties. Of 


these special interest will be taken in “The 
Sacrifice,” the new opera by Frederick 5. 
Converse, the distinguished Boston com- 
poser, which: will be produced- some time 


grand opera in the United States than this 
agreement 

“The ‘trust’ appellation bestowed upon 
the three grand opera companies in the 
United States is so undeserved and 
little reason in the real f ] 


has so 
facts of the newly 
‘reated situation as not to demand a refuta- 
tion were it not for the fact that a misun 
derstanding has been created. Any arrange- 
ment that has for its chief aim to facilitate 
the general public’s opportunities for en- 
joying art and cultivating artistic ideals 
could hardly be styled a combination inim 
ical to the pubisc’s interests, as every ‘trust’ 


is looked upon to be. The word ‘trust’ also 
implies that the men at the head of the 
enterprise expect to enrich themselves sell- 
ing a certain given commodity. I| hope that 
nobody entertains the idea that grand opera 
as a commodity would make millionaires of 


at the end of this season, even though the 
running expenses will be much greater, be- 
cause of the addition of several high sal- 
aried artists and because of other necessary 
increases in expenses. 
Mr. Russell has been 


particularly for- 

















The Boston Opera House, in Which the Second Season of Grand Opera Will Open 
This Autumn 


those supplying the sinews of war, and the 
history of grand opera makes it clear that 
only the generosity of crowned heads or of 
public-spirited men like Eben D. Jordan 
in Boston has made its existence possible. 

“But let us analyze this agreement. There 
are to be three grand opera companies in 
the United States this coming season. Each 
company has on its roster of artists singers 
of international fame, all of whom the 
three cities represented on the grand opera 
circuit are equally eager to hear. The new 
agreement makes it possible to satisfy 
this desire, while, from the artistic point of 
view, the individual interpretation every one 
of these artists is able to impart to a role 
will clothe even the most familiar operas in 
a garb of novel splendor. It would be next 
to impossible to carry on the rolls of any 
company all the great singers whose names 
are familiar to the American public. No 
city in the world could have achieved any- 
thing approaching such a company. Still, 
this is practically what the new agree- 
ment enables the directors of the Boston, 
Metropolitan and Chicago opera houses to 
do, for in the course of the coming season 
everyone of the three cities will hear nearly 
every singer who is to appear in grand 
opera in the United States.” 

Asked as to the effect of the affiliation of 
the opera houses in the United States upon 
salaries of singers, Mr. Russell replied: “It 
is my opinion that this will have little or 
no effect upon salaries. The demand for 
great artists is to-day just as strong as it 
ever was, and when all is said, the salaries 
of these artists are regulated largely by the 
actual drawing power they have for the 
office.” 

\s to the maintaining of individuality by 
the various opera houses in the United 
States, Mr. Russell remarked: “I am eager 
to assure the public that the individuality 
of the Boston Opera House will remain 
absolutely unimpaired and, if anything, will 
he heightened during the coming season 
We will strive for the highest ideals. En 
semble will remain the watchword of all 
our productions. I will come to Boston 
early in October, and when the curtain rises 
it the first nerformance of the second sea 
son, November 7, I believe it will mark an 
other step forward in the development of 
Boston as an art center.” 

The subscription sale of tickets covering 
the entire period of twenty weeks has been 
most gratifying to the heads of the Boston 
Onera Company, and it is apparent that, in 
spite of the advance in price of seats from 
$3.00 to $5.00 for orchestra chairs, and other 
parts of the house in proportion, there will 
be an attendance which will be eminently 
catisfactory from a box office viewpoint 
\t the close of last season it was announced 
that the income had been sutncient to take 
care of the running expenses of the company 
and there is good reason now to believe that 
Director Russell and his associates will be 
able to present an equally gratifying report 


, 
Dox 


tunate in his selection of lieutenants. The 
publicity department, an all-important ad- 
junct to a well-regulated opera house, 1s 
under the able direction of Theodore H. 
Bauer, who is looked upon by his hosts of 
friends in the newspaper offices as Mr. 
Russell's “right bower” and, for that mat- 
ter, ‘left bower” and one or two other 
“good cards.” Mr. Bauer is energetic, ag- 
gressive and in every sense a diplomat and 
is peculiarly well fitted for his position. 
lwo new conductors have been added to 
the company this season, André Caplet and 
Roberto Moranzoni, who have not previ- 








Henry Russell, Director of the Baston 
Opera Company 


ously conducted in the United States. 
Arnaldo Conti and Wallace Goodrich, who 
conducted last season, will wield the baton 
again this year. Arnaldo Schiaroni, another 
newcomer, has been added to the assistant 
conductors 
* * x 

Of Boston’s numerous world-famous mu- 
ical institutions, none occupies a more im- 
portant or commanding position than the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
which for over’ half a century has fostered 
and aided the tremendous growth in music 
education which has taken place in this 
country [he Conservatory is known and 
respected throughout the civilized world in 
every town, city and hamlet where there is 
any form of music. The present school 
year opened September 15 with the largest 
registration in the history of the Conserva- 
tory, and this certainly must be a source otf 
satisfaction to the management and the 


(Continued on page 19.] 
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York 


takes particular pleasure in announcing the following New y 


ppearances of Attractions under his management: 





AT CARNEGIE HALL 





The 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


GUSTAV MAHLER, Conductor 








16 Tuesday Night Concerts 


16 Friday Afternoon Concerts 








8 Sunday Afternoon Concerts 















Soloists: Mme. GadsKi, Mme. HirKkby- 
Lunn, Mme. Schumann-Heink. Mme. 
Corinne Rider-Helsey, Miss Maud Pow- 
ell, Mr. David Bispham, Mr. Edmond 
Clement, Mr. Josef Hofmann, Mr. 
Xaver ScharwenkKa, Mr. Edouard 
Dethier, Mr. Francis Macmillen, Mr. 
Theodore Spiering, Mr. Leo Schultz, 
Mr. Henry Schmidt, Mr. Ernest Hutche- 
son, Mr. Geo. Hamlin, and others. 


Subscription Renewals Oct. 10-16. 
Public Sale Opens October 17. 





The Philharmonic Orchestra will also 
give a series of five Sunday Afternoon Con- 
certs in the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, beginning November 6. 





Mr. David 


BISPHAM 


noon, October 3O. 


Song Recital-Sunday After- 







Mr. George 


HAMLIN 


Song Recital Sunday After- 
noon, November 20. 








Mme. Marcella 


SEMBRICH 


Song Recital—Tuesday After- 
noon, November 8. 


Mme. Johanna 


GADSKI 


Song Recital- Friday After- 
noon, January 27. 








Mme. 


KIRHKBY-LUNN 


Song Recital Tuesday After- 
noon, January 3. 


Mons. Edmond 


CLEMENT 


Song Recital— Monday After- 
noon, January 16. 











Mr. Morton 


ADKINS 


Song Recital—Monday After- 
noon, November 7. 


AT MENDELSSOHN HALL 


Mr. Francis 


ROGERS 


Song Recital—Thursday After- 
noon, November 10. 





Mr. Theodore 


SPIERING 


Violin Recital—Friday Eve- 
ning, November 11. 


Mr. Ernest 


HUTCHESON 


Piano Recital—_Monday After- 
noon, November 14. 








FLONZALEY 
QUARTET 


Tuesday Evening, Dec. 6. 
Tuesday Evening, Jan. 24. 
Tuesday Evening, Feb. 21. 





BEEBE-DETHIER 


SONATA RECITALS 


Wednesday Evening, Nov. 9. 
Wednesday Evening, Jan. 4. 
Tuesday Evening, Feb. 28. 











All of these artists will likewise be heard on tour. Among other distinguished attractions available this season are: Mme. 


Frances Alda, 


Mme. Corinne Rider-Helsey, Mme. Mary Hissem de Moss, 


me.von Niessen-Stone, Mme. Frieda Langendorff, 


Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, Mr. Claude Cunningham, Mr. Albert Quesnel and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Max Zach. 


Conductor. 











LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York (St. Louis Branch: 1120 Olive St. David Montognon, Manager.) 25 
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BOSTON’S PLANS FOR THE SEASON 


[Continued from page 17.] 





many people interested in the exceptional 
growth the institution has shown in the past 
five years, when each year the registration 
has exceeded all expectations. Although 
the conservatory building is the largest in 
the world devoted exclusively to music edu- 
cation and when erected was believed to be 
large enough to take care of any growth 
during a good many years, the capacity is 
already being taxed to its utmost and it 
has been rumored in musical circles that 
General Manager Flanders has already 
taken steps to increase the size of the 
building. 

When interviewed on this subject by the 
MusSICAL AMERICA representative last week, 
Mr. Flanders said that he did not care to 
make any definite statements regarding the 
matter at this time, but did admit that steps 
had been taken looking toward an increase 
in the size of the building. Plans have been 
under consideration by the trustees to 
increase the dormitory accommodations, 
which have been taxed to the utmost for 
several years. These dormitories are ex- 
clusively for women students and there is 
always a long waiting list for any vacancies 
in the apartments. 

There have been two notable. additions to 
the faculty made this season, one in the 
person of Charles H. Bennett, the well- 
known baritone and teacher of voice, for- 
merly of this country, but more recently of 
London, England, who comes to Boston 
after completing his second concert tour 
around the world, during which he sang 
with success in important European and 


Asiatic cities. 
He was the first member 


of the faculty 








Ralph Flanders, Manager of the New 
England Conservatory 


to give a recital in Jordan Hall this season, 
the date being September 28. The other 
new member of the faculty is Kurt Fischer, 
pianist, who comes from Sonderhausen, 
Germany. where he was connected with the 
Royal Conservatory of Music. He will give 
a recital in — in Hall October 9 and much 
interest has been expressed in musical cir- 

‘les regarding his début in this city. He 
has acquired an enviable reputation in Eu- 
rope, where he has played with many im- 
portant organizations, including the Cologne 
Orchestra. It is understood that Mr. 
Fischer will become associated with one 
of the distinguished musicians who has been 
located in Boston for some time in the or- 
ganization of a trio, the third member of 
the new combination being also a new- 
comer to Boston. 

The financial growth of the Conservatory 
during the past few years since it came 
under the management of Ralph L. Flan- 
ders is a striking tribute to his progressive 
business policies and his high personal char- 
acter 

* * * 


Indications point to fewer pianists visit- 
ing Boston, and, for that matter, America, 
during the coming season than has been the 
case for several years past. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the fad, if it may be 
called such, of interpretative dancing also 
gives indication of passing for the time 
being, at least. Two or three seasons ago 
Isadora Duncan and many other dancers, 
with bare feet and bare legs, and in fact 
ibout as little clothing as could be put on 
without coming violently in touch with the 
Watch and Ward Society, succeeded in fill- 
ing Symphony and Jordan halls with 
rowds of people, who allowed themselves 


to be carried away by the beauties of the 
dance or the personal charms of the dancer. 
Up to the present time 'no Boston bookings 
have been made by dancers, barefooted or 
otherwise, who will attempt the “interpreta- 
tion” of classical or other music. 


* * * 


For the first time in the history of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, the member- 


ship will total 100, as the result of the addi- 


tion of a new first trombone and another 
bassoon player. The list of soloists is of un- 
usual interest and would of itself indicate 
a season of more than ordinary brilliance. 
The list includes Mmes. Emmy UDestinn, 
Geraldine Farrar, Jeanne Jomelli, Kirkby- 
Lunn and Nellie Melba; Messrs. Busoni, 
Buonamici, Elman, Gilibert, Hofmann, 
Macmillen, Noack, Schroeder, Warnke and 
Witek. 











Theodore Bauer, Henry Russell’s “Right 


Bower” 
[he concert at which Mme. Melba appears 
will be her only appearance in Boston this 
season, and the concert at which Anton 
Witek, the new concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, will be the assisting artist will be 
his first appearance in Boston. 

The season in Boston will occupy the 
customary period, with twenty-four public 
rehearsals and twenty-four concerts, from 
October 7, 1910, to April 29, 1911, inclusive. 
This will be the thirteenth season of the 
orchestra and will be under the conductor- 
ship of Max Fiedler, who won an assured 
place in the affections of the symphony 
audiences last season. The list of works 
which Mr. Fiedler has selected to be given 
during the season has already been pub- 
lished and covers a wide scope, including 
many novelties which have not previously 
been given in Boston. The auction sale of 
seats, September 26, 27, 29 and 30, showed 
conclusively that there has been no falling 
off in the public interest in these concerts 
and the season will be as successful from 
this point of view as it has been for many 
years past 

* * & 

[he connection of the Cecilia Society, 
Boston’s old and well-known choral organ- 
ization, which for years was under the 
direction of the late B. J. Lang, with the 
Symphony Orchestra, announcement of 
which was made last Spring, will give 
added interest to the concerts to be given 
by the Cecilia under the direction of Mr 
Fiedler = season. There will be three 
concerts by the society and the orchestra, 
but these will not be included in the regular 
season of concerts by the Symphony. The 
first concert will be December 1, when Ban- 
tock’s “Omar Khayyam” will be given; Feb- 
ruary 16, Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade,” and 


on Good Friday, April 14, the Passion 
According to St. Matthew, by John Se 
bastian Bach, will be performed. If any 


works are given by the Symphony Orches- 
tra during its regular season at which a 
chorus will be required the Symphony will 
have the assistance of the Cecilia. 

In all, the Symphony Orchestra will give 
117 concerts this season, including the three 
with the Cecilia and the two Pension Fund 











Charles H. Bennett, Baritone, 





and Kurt Fischer, 
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Pianist, Two Distinguished 


Teachers Added to the Faculty of the New England Conservatory of Music 


concerts, the dates for which have not been 
set. The orchestra will make the usual five 
trips to the South and a week’s trip through 
the Middle West the last week in January. 
The Western tour will include a concert in 
Pittsburg, which city will be visited for the 
first time since 1893; also Toledo, O., which 
will be visited by the orchestra for the first 
time. The other cities on this tour will in 
clude Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, Syracuse 
and Albany. Five concerts will be given 
this season in Providence, R. I., instead of 
four as last year, and one extra concert will 
be given in New Bedford this year, making 
four in all in that city. Three concerts will 
be given in Hartford, Conn., and three in 
Worcester, Mass., those in the latter city 
being a part of the Ellis Course. The first 
two concerts in this course in Worcester 
will be given November 1 by Josef Hof- 
mann and Louise Homer, and November 29 
by Mme. Melba and her company. ‘The re- 
maining three concerts of the course will 
be given by the orchestra, December 27, the 
soloist being Carlo Buonamici, pianist; Jan- 
uary 24, with Elman, violinist, as the assist- 











Emil Mollenhauer, Director of Several 
New England Choruses 


ing artist, and March 7, with Corinne Rider 
Kelsey assisting. A concert will be given 
by the orchestra in New Haven, Conn., De 

cember 12, for the first time in five years 
The fact that 95 per cent. of last year’s sub 
scription sale was subscribed for again for 
this season’s concerts in New York City 
indicates that there will be very few seats to 
be placed on public sale October 3. 


(he Adamowski Trio, which is now 
under the management of Haensel & Jones, 
New York, will make a tour of the West as 
far as St. Louis during the month of Jan- 
uary, filling engagements in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. Other im- 
portant engagements have also been booked 
during the earlier part of the season and 
it is evident that this estimable organization 
will have one of the busiest seasons in its 
history. The members of the trio spent 
the larger part of the Summer in Europe, 
visiting their former home, Warsaw, Po- 
land, Russia. The Messrs. Adamowski 
have resumed their teaching as members of 
the faculty of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music 

* * * 

The American String Quartet, Gertrude 
Marshall, first violin; Evelyn Street, second 
violin; Edith Jewell, viola, and Mrs. Susan 
Lord Brandegee, violoncello, will give a 
concert in Boston during the season, at 
which the Second Quartet of Vincent 
d'Indy will be given. The quartet has sev- 
eral engagements practically decided upon, 
a number of which are return engagements. 
Miss Street spent some time this Summer 
in Germany and also visited some other 
European countries on a pleasure tour. 

Helen Reynolds, of the Helen Reynolds 
Trio, is expected home shortly from Eu- 
rope, where she spent considerable time in 
Berlin with Professor Willy Hess, formerly 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The trio will give a Boston recital 
and have other engagements already booked. 

Anton Witek, the new concertmaster of 
the Symphony Orchestra, is making plans 
to form a trio, the other members to be 
Josef Malkin, ‘cello, and Mme. Anton 
Witek, pianist. 

The Hoffman Quartet will be heard in 
the usual series of concerts in Boston. 

e+ <4 


The Fox-Buonamici School of Pianoforte 
Playing, Felix Fox and Carlo Buonamici, 
directors, has ope ned for its third year with 
an excellent registration of pupils and.with 
every indication pointing to another even 
more prosperous year than during the sea- 
son of 1909-10. Mr. Buonamici has returned 
from Europe, where he spent the Summer 
with his family on a visit to his father, the 
distinguished Italian pianist. Mr. Buon- 
amici will be one of the soloists with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra during the 
coming season. It is probable Mr. Fox will 
give a series of recitals this season, as has 
been his custom in the past 


* t - 


Che Guckenberger School of Music, Ben- 
jamin Guckenberger, director, is another 
excellent music school which is beginning 
its third year. Mrs. Guckenberger is much 
improved in health and will give attention 
as usual to the vocal department of the 


school 
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A DECLARATION— 





It has been my aim in dealing with the public to offer for concert purposes only those 
musicians in whose artistic capacities I had faith. 


In consequence, it has invariably been a pleasure to renew business dealings with the 
people I have served. The reason is that I always gave just a little more than value 
received. This policy has always been—and always will be—the chief purpose of my 


enterprise. 


Another one, of almost equal importance, is the determination to concentrate upon the 
securing of a limited number of professional musicians in whom I know the music 
lovers of this country will be deeply interested. 


I have been able to judge accurately, in advance, of the probable success of great Euro- 
pean artists in America, as my past record shows. This season I am offering others, 
including several American artists, who have made a reputation in Europe, with a con- 
fidence equal to that I have had in previous years, when conditions were similar. 


It is a pleasure to direct the attention of the people to my list of musical attractions 


for the coming season of {9f0-JI. 


They have ability of the character upon which the putlic insists. 








FERRUCCIO BUSONI—This genius of the pianoforte, who 
is admittedly one of the greatest minds in music today, be- 
gins his American tour January 7,next. Intellectually, and 
from the standpoints of temperament, technique and ripened 
art, Busoni stands at the head of living pianists. He is 
the master now entering upon the supreme triumphs of a 
matchless career. There is but one Busoni. It is difficult 
to estimate just when the musical world will have another. 


BERNICE DE PASQUALI—Long before Mr. Hanson se- 
cured for this gifted soprano her present engagement as 
one of the leading prima donna sopranos of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, he knew her artistic future would be of the 
superlative order. Her recent unexcelled success in Cin- 
cinnati, where she created the principal role in the new 
Floria opera, ‘‘Paoletta,’’ is recent history. This year 
arrangements have been made that will permit her appear- 
ance in concert with greater frequency. In voice, art, and 
personality, Mme. de Pasquali is one of the few sopranos 
fitted to lead. She is an artist genuinely great. 


ADOLPHE BORCHARD—After he had won the greatest 
prize possible for the Paris Conservatoire to bestow this 
young pianist challenged the critical estimate of Berlin’s 
exacting public, and he challenged it successfully. Before 
he returned to his home the prediction of his master, 
Diemer, that he was destined to be one of the greatest 
pianists of the age, received the endorsement of Berlin. 
His coming American appearances, which will be his first 
in this country, promise to cause a furore, for Borchard is a 
player whose equipment is all-sided. 


BORIS HAMBOURG—He is the youngest of an exception- 
ally gifted musical family, but this has not prevented him 
from being the most brilliant. Of all the great ‘cellists 
America has had none have mounted to greater artistic 
heights than will Boris Hambourg. He has the tone, the 
fire, the poetic depth and the poise required for unusual 
achievement. 


W. DALTON-BAKER—To assume the mantle laid aside by 
Charles Santley is a task not easy for the one attempting it. 
Yet Mr. Dalton-Baker, who faces the American pub- 
lic for the first time this year, has worn it easily and with 
grace. He has a sonorous baritone of appealing quality 
that is admirably controlled, a finished authoritative style 
and a presence that commands. 


JOHN DUNN—This virtuoso of the violin is a musician 
who has not been content to surpass the loftiest achieve- 
ments of England’s greatest violinists. He has gone 
farther in his art than others who head their colleagues 
in the continental countriés. During the last few years 
the people of England and Scotland have been at his feet 
and in Leipsic his successes have been no less pronounced. 
During Mr. Dunn’s coming tour of America he will reveal 
certain evidences of violin mastery that few possess. 


THE MLLES. NAIMSKA—These two sisters, Marya and 
Zofia, violinist and pianist respectively (pupils of Caesar 
Thomson and Leschetizky), who have gained extraordinary 
successes in ensemble playing, will again play for American 
audiences. 


THE M. H. HANSON ARTISTS— 











M. H. HANSON. 


REINHOLD VON WARLICH—When Dr. Ludwig Willner 
decided to remain abroad during the coming musical year 
the task confronting Mr. Hanson of finding a singer to 
temporarily fill his place was most trying. Of all the 
candidates offered to him, and whom he personally sought 
out, there was but one having the many qualities needed. 
This singer was Reinhold von Warlich. While he will 
follow the path of the great Dr. Willner, his work and his 
methods will be different. The voice of von Warlich is a 
fresh, sympathetic basso-cantante and his handling of it 
beyond reproach. From the intellectual side this young 
artist is at the head of Lieder singers, and his future is 
certain to shine with a brilliancy, compelling superlative 
success. Uda Waldrop, the young Californian, a pianist of 
great ability, will be to von Warlich what Bos is to Willner. 


GRACIA RICARDO—A dramatic soprano of American 
birth who has gained laurels in plenty in Europe, enters 
upon a new field this season—America. That this ster- 
ling singer will duplicate the admirable performances, pre- 
sented abroad, when she faces her own country people is the 
belief of all who have heard her sing. A fine, well delivered 
voice and a captivating manner are qualities belonging to 
Gracia Ricardo and they secure results. 


CECILE BEHRENS—Among the gifted and eminently 
popular pianists of America this experienced player is now a 
fixed factor. In ensemble work, as well as in the field of 
recital and concert, Mrs. Behrens, who is a native of Pitts- 
burg, has accomplished things that count. Her musical 
qualities and well balanced interpretations are of a character 
always appreciated. In her coming appearances with 
Boris Hambourg she will give an excellent account of 
herself. 


ELIZABETH SHERMAN CLARK—With the demand for 
Miss Clark’s concert services increasing she has given up 
her position as contralto with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and will give her entire time to recital, concert 
and oratorio, where her fine voice, engaging presence and 
admirable style guarantee success in advance. 


MAXIMILIAN ‘PILZER—New York and other music cities 
of America are thoroughly familiar with the violin capabili- 
ties of this experienced musician. Now that he has decided 
to give more of his attention to concertizing, the musical 
public will have the opportunity of hearing him oftener 
than in the past. 


G. C. ASHTON-JONSON—A brilliant, resourceful lecturer 
on musical subjects, Mr. Jonson will soon appear before 
the people of the United States to talk as he alone can, on 
topics that concern all music-loving communities. 


HANSON VOCAL QUARTET—For the first time it is now 
possible to obtain a quartet of singers of first rank able to 
provide ensemble singing that is finished. Mr. Hanson 
has grouped Gracia Kicardo soprano, Elizabeth Sherman 
Clark, contralto, George Harris, Jr., tenor, and W. Dalton- 
Baker, baritone, for this purpose. They will rehearse to 
a point enabling them to give their compositions with that 
precision and unanimity that heretofore has never been 
found in vocal quartets. The idea is new, and will have 
many imitators. 
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NEW OPERA PROJECT GIVES IMPETUS TO CHICAGO’S MUSIC PLANS 


Local Educators See Promising Future in City's Artistic Growth as Result of Home Organization---How the 
Auditorium Has Been Rehabilitated---Thomas Orchestra and Choral Societie 
A New Recital Hall 


s Preparing Schedules--- 








"  ibearets ILL., Oct. 3.—It is a self-evi- 
dent fact that any city which creates 
and supports a grand opera company of 
first rank is regarded by the world as oc- 
cupying a distinguished position artistically, 
representing a community of taste and 
wealth, as the desire for artistic endeavor 
can find no higher culmination currently 
than it can achieve through the prestige of 
grand opera that is truly grand. 

New York has for years found musical 
inspiration and enjoyed the fostering of 
social prominence through its Metropolitan 
Opera Company, an organization second 
to none in the world, fairly out-rivaling all 
the great subvented companies of Europe. 
It has finally eliminated the potential and 
extensive rivalry inaugurated by that re- 
markable and resourceful personage, Oscar 
Hammerstein, and Chicago has _ profited 
thereby in getting all the plans that the 
liberality and ingenuity of Hammerstein 
had created during tne past three years. 

Two years ago Boston erected a modern 
memorial opera house through the liberality 
of one of its citizens and has peopled it 
with an opera company of fine calibre, that 
has already given a test of its quality in 
this city; so, it is quite appropriate that 
Chicago, which has recently been listed 
as the fourth city of the world by reason 
of its increased growth, should have grand 
opera really its own. 

Chicagoans who subscribed $500,000 for 
the establishment of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company are convinced that in this 
new metropolis there is a musical public 
that will support opera given on princely 
propositions. Already Chicago has an or 
chestra ranking with the finest in the 
world in the Theodore Thomas Orches 
tra; splendid chorai societies, equally high 
in the esteem of the best judges, and it 
has long-held the palm as the popular edu 
cational center in music. It ‘ts asserted 
that no labor or expense has been spared 
to secure for the company the 
operatic artists of the day. 

lhe répertoire will include all the stan 
dard operas, known and approved by the 
public, in addition to a number of novelties 


greatest 


that have never before been heard in the 
West, such as: “The Juggler of Notre 
Dame,” “Salomé,” “ Thais,” “Louise,” “Pel 


leas and Meélisande,” “Girl of the Golden 
West” and others. 
Che Auditorium itself for twenty years 


past has been recognized as a monumental 
structure, embracing an auditorium of 
enormous capacity, together with a spacious 
stage, constructed on a hydraulic base, a 
mechanical equipment that was ahead of 
the times, one, in fact, whose resources 
have never really been revealed. This 


stage, which had considerably sunk at 
the sides by reason of the enormous weight 
of the building, was leveled up and has 





most realistic and elaborate effects under 
most economic conditions. 
Originally this opera house was stocked 
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Maestro Cleofonte Campanini, Musical Director Chicago Grand Opera Co., the 
eminent conductor who created the high musical standard which made the 
Manhattan Opera House famous throughout the world 


been rebuilt; while all of its costly and 
intricate machinery has been revamped and 
is in perfect working order for giving the 


with scenery painted in Vienna for forty 
standard operas. This splendid artistic 
supply has recently been retouched and is 


said to be still in fine order for signal 
service (despite the fading deterioration 
that was brought about by fireproofing). 

In addition to this, the entire scenic plant 
of the Hammerstein opera houses in New 
York and Philadelphia has been secured 
and gone over with equal care. These car 
loads include a complete equipment for all 
of the modern operas, including the novel 
ties of the repertoire for the season. The 
properties of the Auditorium originally 
were of rich and substantial character, and 
these have been heavily augmented by the 
large accessions included in the Hammer- 
stein purchase, which also includes some 
6,000 costumes. , Thijs mammoth wardrobe 
has been installed in a newly created de 
partment in the Auditorium which was 
formerly not used. A warehouse has been 
leased, where the major portion of all the 
restored sceneries have been placed, and 
a large new scene-dock adjacent to the 
Auditorium has been cleared out and is in 
service 


From this brief statement it is evident 
that all the accessories for artistic embel 
lishment and stage illusion are conserved 


in this comprehensive plan, sustained by 

citizens of public spirit and advanced by 

ageressive and liberal authorities. 
The main floor of the Auditorium 


was 
formerly. considered. rather long propor- 
tionately for ‘its width: This defect has 


been remedied by a line of boxes thrown 
across the rear of the house, leveling up 


with the boxes of the main floor under 
the great balcony These twelve private 
boxes take the place of some 360 seats 
(that were considered rather distant from 


as first-floor seats). It gives the 
house a much more cozy, elegant and im 
pressive appearance. The,original plan was 
to have reconstructed the entire steel-work 
of the Auditorium box system, making the 
line of boxes a true horse-shoe; but, this 
was given up in preference to the present 
plan, as it was feared there might be some 
interference with the perfect acoustics of 
this notable structure. These new boxes 
all have ante-rooms back of them and 
open directly upon the grand promenade, 
which has been restored to its original 
dignified proportion by the razing of a 
wall that disfigured it during the fever of 
theatrical reconstruction a few years ago. 

[he new line of boxes adds decidedly to 
the attractiveness; while the reseating of 
the house, giving a more circular swing to 
the rows ot chairs, makes the line of sight 
as perfect from every seat from the lower 
floor as it is from the upper house 


the stage 


[he seat tariffs, according to the new 
arrangement, are as follows, and are said 
to be the most economical for any enter 


[Continued on page 23] 





BOSTON MUSICAL PLANS 


[Continued from page 19.] 


Louis H. Mudgett, manager of Symphony 
Hall and local manager of numerous con- 
certs and recitals, has his usual interesting 
list of bookings for noted artists for the 
coming season. In addition to this list a 
number of important engagements are now 
pending, which will be announced later. 
Mme. Sembrich will give her usual recital 


on the afternoon of October 31 in Sym- 
phony Hall. Josef Hofmann will play a 
recital November 14 in Symphony Hall, 


and there will be a series of five afternoon 
and five evening lectures on travel by El- 
mendorf, beginning November 18 and I9. 
On the afternoon of November zg Schu- 
mann-Heink will give a recital in Symphony 
Hall. Later in the season, probably in Jan- 
uary, Bonci will give a concert in Sym- 
phony Hall and a recital in the Spring will 
be given by Mischa tlman. 


i a? 


In Chickering Hall Macmillen, the vio 
linist, will give a recital October 24, and 
there will be three sonata recitals by Beebe- 
Dethier November 1, January 17 and Feb- 
tuary 7. A series of three concerts will be 
given by the Flonzaley Quartet in Chicker- 
ing Hall December 8, January 26 and Feb- 
ruary 7. A series of three concerts will be 
give a series of recitals in Chickering Hall, 
at one of which Charles Anthony, the pian- 
ist, will be soloist. Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mannes will give a sonata recital in Chick- 


ering Hall December 13 

Morton Adkins, a baritone who has not 
previously visited Boston, will give a song 
recital in Jordan Hall November 3. There 


will be recitals by Janet Spencer, Novem- 
ber 10: Gogorza, November 11, and Mme. 
Jomelli and Marie Nichols, November 22. 


Among the Boston artists who will give 
recitals during the early part of the season 
will be Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, contralto; 
Edith Thompson, pianist, and the Smalley 
Trio, which is composed of Miss Thomp- 
son, Mr. Smalley, ‘cellist, and Mr. Krattt, 
violinist, and also a recital by Bessie Bell 
Collier, violinist. There will be recitals, the 
dates for which have not yet been fixed, by 
Busoni, Scharwenka, Kocian, the violinist, 
and a joint recital by Frances Alda and 
Herbert Witherspoon, with probably also a 
recital by Gilibert. One of the interesting 
recitals of the early will be by 
Ondricek, a younger brother of Carl Ond- 
ricek, formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and who has the reputation ot 
being a remarkably able young violinist 


* x * 


season 


Among the artists who will appear in 
Boston, probably in Jordan Hall, during the 
oming season who are under the manage- 
ment of Marc Lagen, New York, are Fay 
Cord, soprano; Isabelle Beaton, pianist, and 
Florence Austin, violinist. Separate recitals 
will be given by these artists during the 
season 

- * 7 

The Handel & Haydn Society, Emil Mol- 
lenhauer, conductor, will give the usual per- 
formances of “The Messiah” on December 
18 and 19, the soloists being Caroline Hud- 


son, soprano; Pearl Benedict, contralto; 
Reed Miller, tenor, and Frederick Martin, 
bass 

At the mid-season concert Verdi's 
Requiem” will be performed on February 
12 and “The Creation” will be given on 
Easter Sunday. The soloists for the Feb- 
ruary 12 concert will include Schumann- 


Heink and George Hamlin, tenor. Those 
for the closing concert have not been de- 
cided upon 


Following the plan which has _ been 


adopted during the past two seasons, the 
Apollo Club, Mr. Mollenhauer, conductor, 
will have a prominent soloist as assisting 
artist at the opening concert of the season. 
Negotiations are now pending with Leo 
Slezak, the tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and the date of the concert wil! 
probably be fixed for some evening during 
the week beginning November 7. The sec- 
ond concert will be given January 4, with 
Alwyn Schroeder as assisting artist. It is 
probable that Christine Miller, contralto, 
will be the soloist at the third concert, Feb- 
ruary 8, and Florence Hinkle, soprano, will 
be soloist at the closing concert of the sea 
son, April 5. 


‘ = * 
The Brockton (Mass.) Choral Society, 
which is also under the direction of Mr 
Mollenhauer, will give three concerts this 


season, the first being December 16, when 
the work will be “Elijah.” Verdi's 
“Requiem” will be given at the April con- 
cert and the work to be produced in Feb- 
ruary has not yet been decided upon. Mr. 
Mollenhauer plans to do considerable coach- 
ing, a work for which he is peculiarly well 
fitted, during the coming season. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mollenhauer spent the Summer on the 


North Shore and are now back in their 
comfortable Winter home on Huntington 
avenue. Mr. Mollenhauer’s hobby for years 


has been the collecting of rare bits of cut 
glass and ancient pottery and this Summer 
he added a very handsome massive candel 


abra of an ancient design to his collection 
* * * 

At a special meeting of the People’s 

Choral Union, a week ago Thursday eve 


ning, Frederick W. Wodell was elected per 
manent director of the organizatior Mr 
Wodell was made assistant director two 
years ago and did wonderful work with th 


unwieldy chorus of 400 voices, which in- 


cluded a considerable amount of crude ma- 
terial, making the union during the past two 
years a choral organization rather than a 
singing society. Mr. Wodell has not com- 
pleted his plans for the works to be given 
during the coming season and the dates for 
the concerts have not yet been set. 
x = 2 

Among the prominent Boston musical 
people who spent the Summer in Europe 
were Josef and Timothee Adamowski and 
Mme. Szumowska Adamowski, of the Adam- 
owski Trio; Charles Antnony, pianist; Carlo 
Buonamici, of the Fox-Buonamici School of 
Pianoforte Playing; George Harris, Jr., 
tenor; Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, contralto; 
Josephine Knight, soprano; John Hermann 
Loud, concert organist; Lilla Ormond, con- 


tralto; Helen Reynolds, violinist, of the 
Helen Reynolds Trio; Evelyn Street, vio 
linist, of the American String Quartet; 
Edith Thompson, pianist; Anna Miller 
Wood, contralto, and Ellen Yerrinton, 


pianist DELBERT Loomis. 


Pittsburg Soprano to Be Exposition 


Soloist 
Grace Hall-Riheldaffer, the Pittsburg so 
prano, will appear as soloist with Carlib 


Hussars’ Band at the Pittsburg Exposition 
on the afternoon and evening of next Mon 
day, October 10 


Campanini Sails for America 


Cleofonte Campanini, musical director of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, left 
Europe for New York on October 1. The 
first orchestral and choral rehearsals of 


the Chicago Company have been called for 
next Monday 


Hungarian composer, Lendvai, is the 
instructed. 


| he 
only pupil Puccini has ever 
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NOTE 





No Impossible Artists 
This Season! 


“Only Attractions That Are Worth 
At the Box Office—What We Ask.”’ 


I am not trying to unload $2000.00 artists on the clubs 
and societies when | know they will not draw $350.00 
on their own merits; thus necessitating the people who 
engage them to peddle tickets from door to door or face 


a large deficit. 


Any artist or attraction on my list this season if properly 
presented and advertised will draw twice the amount 





asked for them. 





Maud Allan 


The Celebrated Classic Dancer 
Assisted by a Symphony Orchestra 


Liza Lehmann 


The Celebrated Composer of “In a 
Persian Garden” 


Assisted by Four Eminent European 
Soloists, Selected by Her 


Alexander Heinemann 
The Great German Lieder, Ballad 


and Oratorio Singer 


(First American Tour) 


Mario Sammarco 
The Celebrated Baritone of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


Formerly with the Manhattan Opera House 


Rita Fornia 


Prima Donna Soprano 


(With the Metropolitan and Boston 
Opera Companies) 


Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


Dramatic Soprano 


(One of the Leading Oratorio Singers 
in America) 


Lilla Ormond 


Mezzo Soprano 


Superb Personality and a Glorious 
Voice, a Great and Genuine Success 


Eva Mylott 
The Australian Contralto 
A Genuinely Pure Contralto Voice 


with a lower register equal to 


that of Clara Butt 





Xaver Scharwenka 
World Renowed Composer-Pianist 
(Who will play his own Piano Con- 


certos in America with the 


Leading Orchestras) 


Joseph Malkin 


The Great Russian ‘Cellist 
Assisted by Manfred Malkin, Pianist 


and Accompanist 


Howard Brockway 
The Eminent Composer-Pianist in 
Lecture and Piano Recitals 


Mr. Brockway Lectures on the “Latest Word 
in Opera” Illustrating His Remarks 
at the Piano 


Arturo Tibaldi 


The Young English Violinist 


(Godson of the Duke of Connaught, 
Brother of the late King Edward) 


_ Marie Herites 


Bohemian Violinist 


Myron W. Whitney, Jr. 


The Eminent Basso 


Dr. Fery Lulek 


The Great Viennese Baritone 


Franklin Lawson 
Lyric Tenor 


Chris Anderson 


Baritone 


Agnes Petring 


Soprano 


Irene Reynolds 
Soprano 





R. E. JOHNSTON 


St. James Building 


Broadway and 26th St., New York City 
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tainment of this character that can be de- 
vised: Seats at the right and left of the 
orchestra pit on the lower floor are $4; all 
seats on the main floor, $5; balcony front, 
$3; center, $2.50; balcony rear, $2; gallery, 
$1.50; second gallery, $1. The seating ca- 
pacity is now 3800. 

During the twenty years’ life of the Au- 
ditorium it has been cared for as care- 
fully as possible, but expenses have been 
kept down to the minimum by careful 
management and the substantial character 
of the construction has shown itself in the 
wearing qualities of the building. The 
house has been several times cleaned, but 
the opera company concluded to completely 
redecorate it, the improvements extending 
to the rear of the stage as well as the front 





Frederick A. Stock, Director of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra 


of the house. The dominant scheme is 
ivory and old gold, all numerous orna 
mental projections being carried in gold 
leaf, the body walls of the house being in 
the tinting of old ivory. In addition to 
the almost completely new stage environ 
ment, the house will have a handsome 
drapery battle drop, which it is hoped will 
permanently retire the former disfiguring 
curtain. 

Sernhard Ulrich, the business manager, 
and his associates have been very busy in 
forming the public as to the advantages of 
home opera and the responses are said to 
have been liberal up to date. It is under 
stood that over forty private boxes have 
already been taken for the entire season 
In order to equalize opportunities, it is 
said these boxes will be drawn by lot—just 
how well this will satisfy is a question to 
be determined. However, the liberality of 
the social contingent cannot be challenged 
in this connection. It is said that the 
season sale is already gratifyingly good. 
The sale for the fifty subscription per 
formances of opera covering the season 
has just closed, and a series of ten sub- 
scription performances is now open, offer- 
ing admirable opportunities to the public. 

Andreas Dippel, general manager of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, is now 
due in Chicago, after a protracted very 
busy and successful stay in Europe. He 
has engaged a number of American singers 
whose success abroad should entitle them 
to the consideration and admiration 
their fellow countrymen. He will assum: 
entire charge, and rehearsals began last 
week. During the interim of his absence, 
Chev. N. B. Emanuel has assembled and 
instructed a chorus of over sixty voices en 
tirely of local talent, who have mastered 


fifteen operas. 
a baal « 


The Ludwig Becker Quartet, the Bruno 
Steindel Quartet, and a number of other 
string quartets of local enlistment will ap 
pear; likewise vocal quartets, notably the 
one led by John B. Miller and Arthur Mid- 
dleton. As for choral concerts, the Apollo 
Club series has already been considered in 
another part of this paper, the Mendelssohn 
Club will give its usual concerts in Orches- 
tra Hall with novelty programs and the 


Madrigal Club will give its concerts in 
Music Hall; as usual, the Irish Choral 
Society will give three concerts in Orches 
tra Hall. 

All the great artists visiting America the 
coming season have been scheduled to ap- 
pear here, but dates on many of them have 
not as yet been fixe.. 

* * * 

F. Wright Neuman announces an im- 
portant list of recitals and concerts that he 
will give Sunday afternoons, presenting 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Mme. Rosa Olitzka, Alessandro 
Bonci, Josef Hofmann, Mme. Bloomfield 
Zeisler, Xavier Scharwenka, Mischa Elman, 
Macmillen and, as in former years, the 
Kneisel Quartet, together with others of 
equal note in their line. 

~ + * 

Messrs. Wessells and Vogeli, the man- 
agers of Orchestra Hall and the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, have booked a number 
of concerts under their own direction to 
be given in Orchestra Hall. Their series 
will open October 9 with Mme. Johanna 
Gadski, to be followed bv Charles Gilibert, 
the famous French  basso-baritone, on 
October 16 and a number of other great 
artists. 

The Chicago Chamber Music Society 
and the Chicago String Quartet, Flonzaley 
Quartet, Busoni, pianist, Kocian, violinist, 
and other attractions will appear under 
their management late during the season in 
Orchestra Hall. 

x *« x 

Carl Kinsey, manager of the Apollo 
Musical Club, has booked concerts at the 
Grand Opera House Sunday afternoons 

. x * 


Martin Frank, who has established a 
bureau in the Fine Arts Building, will have 
concerts in Music Hall, handling such ar 
tists are Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, M. Bogus 
lawski, Della Thal, Ruth Alta Rogers, all 
pianists; Lillian A. White, soprano; Mrs 
M. Posner, contralto; Hazel Huntley, con 
tralto; Thomas N. MacBurney, baritone, 
and Patrick O'Sullivan, in addition to the 
Ludwig Becker String Quartet 

x * * 

This mvsical season promises to be the 
most prolific in the matter of novelty and 
of sustained artistic calibre that has ever 
been arranged for the delectation of the 
local public. In addition to the season of 
grand opera at the Auditorium, additional 
opera is rumored; the Thomas Orchestra 
will give its regular season of fifty-six con 
certs at the Orchestra Hall. It is understood 
from the management of that exclusive es 
tablishment that their time has been unusu 
ally well filled with entertainments of the 
highest grade musically and otherwise. The 
various musical clubs and choral bodies 
are coming out strong this season, despite 
the general prevalence of other musical 
entertainment, 

It is estimated that the public are al 
ready invited to support 500 musical enter 
tainments of various sorts within the next 
eight months. This does not compass the 
entertainments that are given weekly and 
by-weekly, of an educational character at 
every concert hall, recital hall, musical col- 
leges and conservatories and the Chicago 
University. Each of the latter named in 
stitutions has a clientéle of its own, quite 
distinctive, and as much interested and as 
loyal as those of larger moment in the pub 
lic eye. 

x * * 

Glenn Dillard Gunn states in a recent 
issue of the Tribune that Berlin during 
one season, from September to May, had a 
phenomenal record of 2,000 concerts and 
recitals, and he remarks in the same article: 

“It is no idle boast when one asserts that 
the Chicago season will equal that of Ber- 
lin in point of artistic worth. The great 
numerical superiority of the Berlin season 
is due to the fact that every young artist 
who is studying in Germany emphasizes his 
departure from the student class by a Ber 
lin début. These recitals are of varying 
merit and are of importance chiefly to the 
concert-giver, the manager, and the men 
who rent the concert hall. They have lit 
tle relation to the serious events of the 
season beyond the fact that they receive 
some attention from the press 

“The real events of the concert season in 
Berlin differ not at all from our own. They 
represent concerts by the great orchestra, 
which are capable of favorable comparison 
with the concerts of the Thomas Orches- 
tra, though in the matter of variety and 
novelty of programs the American or 
ganization has the advantage; and recitals 
by the great artists of the world, like 
Busoni, Godowsky, Hofmann, Carrefio, 
Ganz, Bauer, and others whose art we en 
joy in equal measure. In the matter 
singers we have the decided advantage, for 
the great voices of the world are all on this 
side of the water, thanks to the generosity 
of the American public and the activity o1 
our operas in New York, Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 

“In fact, there is just this difference be 
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LIST OF ARTISTS SEASON 1910-1911 











SOPRANOS S pecial Attraction S: CONTRALTOS 
Miss LAURA COMBS Mme. SCHUMANN-HEiNK : 
Entire Season Miss MARGARET KEYES 


Miss MARIE STODDARD 


Miss BEATRICE BOWMAN Mr. JOSEF HOFMANN _| Mme. NEVADA VAN DER VEER 


Entire Season 


Mme. JEANNE JOMELLI 











Entire Season 








Mr. MISCHA ELMAN 





























January until May By Special Arrangement with Mr. Henry 
By Special Arrangement with Metropolitan Mme. JANE OSBORN-HANNAH Russell of Boston Ope:a Company 
Opera House Artists: Leading Soprano Metropolitan Opera Company Mme. LINA CAVALIERI, 
Entire Season : SOPRANO 
Mme. ALMA GLUCK, Mme. YOLANDA MERO Miss ALICE NIELSEN, 
September and October; 1910, April, 1911. Pienist—Entire Season SOPRANO 
Mme. LOUISE HOMER, Mr. CLARENCE WHITEHILL LYDIA LIPKOWSKA, 
October until November 8th, 1910. Leading Baritone V etropolitan Opera Company SOPRANO 
ne Soren SIG. CONSTANTINO, 
Mons. CHAS. GILIBERT, Mrs. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER TENOR 
October and early November, 1910. Entire Season M. BAKLANOFF, 
Miss PERCEVAL ALLEN BARITONE 
Celebrated English Soprano. Feb. until May, 1911 
| 
| 
BARITONES and BASSOS 
Lente INSTRUMENTALISTS dst thin’ i ie 
DANIEL BEDDOE JULES FALK, Violinist 
KA oR FREDERICK WELD 
REED MILLER RL KLEIN, Violinist 
sii Ves% acca SARA GUROWITSCH, ’Cellist REINALD WERRENRATH 
ADA SASSOLI, Harpist OLEY SPEAKS 
FREDERICK GUNSIER MAUD MORGAN, Harpist HENRI G. SCOTT 









































By Special Arrangement with Mr. Andreas Dippel of Chicago Opera Company 


JOHN McCORMACKH, The Distinguished Irish Tenor 
WEST, NOVEMBER TO JANUARY 15th EAST, JANUARY 15th UNTIL MAY 














By Special Arrangement with Mr. Oscar Hammerstein 


MAURICE RENAUD, The Renowned French Baritone 
JANUARY UNTIL APRIL 











FOR TERMS AND DESIRABLE DATES OF THE ABOVE ARTISTS, IMMEDIATE APPLICATION IS NECESSARY. 











SOUSA AND HIS BAND TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 


August 13th-December 20th, 1910, United States April to September, 1911, Australia 
January 2d-March, 1911, Great Britain October to Dec. 3ist, 1911, United States 





SEASON 1911-1912 


LILLI LEHMANN, In Song Recitals ZIMBALIST, The Distinguished Russian Violinist 
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tween the Berlin and the Chicago concert 
seasons. We regard seriously only that 
which we have been led to believe is the 
greatest and: best. The German retains 
room in his regard for the young artist 
who is striving to arrive, and gives him a 
certain amount of encouragement. The 
American is exceedingly reluctant to listen 
to him, and to attract the attention of the 
public the younger men are obliged to meet 
the competition, not of their colleagues 
alone, but of their masters as well.” 
xk * * 


It is a matter of congratulation that local 
artists are to have liberal recognition, and 
will undoubtedly command good support 
as in time past. They have been growing 
valuable factors in the musical life of this 
community and have current importance 
that promises to be of future value in 
other spheres. As many compositions of 
real merit are forwarded under modest 
auspices that are destined to live and flour 
ish beyond local environment. 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler will ap- 
pear in concerts and recitals as usual. She 
is regarded here and abroad as an instru- 
mentalist second to none. Other notable 
pianists booked to appear are: Heniot 
Levy, Mary Wood Chase, Allen Spencer, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Walter Spry, Moses 
3oguslawsky, Max Oberndorfer, Albert 
LeBarthe, Mary Angell, Silvio Scionti, 
Oscar J. Dies, Birdice Blye, Mae Doelling, 
Emil Liebling, Julia Rive King, Leon Sam- 
paix, Edgar A. Nelson, Anton Foerster, 
Caroline Louise Willard, Prudence Neff, 
Grant Schaeffer, Bertha M. Stevens, Will- 
iam H. Sherwood and Marie Schada. 

Among the singers who will give recitals 
that may be announced are: George Ham- 
lin, Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, John B. 
Miller, Mme. Rosa Olitzka, Lucille Ste- 
phenson Tewkesbury, George Nelson Holt, 
Mrs. Stacey Williams, Marion Green, 
Elaine DeSellem, Thomas N. MacBurney, 
Virginia Listemann, Edward Walker, Mrs. 
Rose Lutiger-Gannon, Herbert Miller, Le 
nora Antinette Allen, Chris Anderson, 
Edith Monica Graham, Willard Beard, 
Mrs. Clara Crum, Hugh Anderson, Jennie 
Thatcher Beach, Kirk Towne, Etta Ed- 
wards, Walter Allen Stuts, Mrs. Frank 


former home of the club in the auditorium. 
This return is generally approved by the 
patrons, as it gives room for much larger 
audiences and is.approved by the singers 
because it necessitates only one popular 
performance. 

The capacity of the Music Hall is 2800, 
that of the auditorium 3800. Carl Kinsey, 
the secretary, states that up to date the 
sales have exceeded those of any similar 
period by over 25 per cent. 

It is said that reservations have already 
been made for a large section of the lower 
floor, which has been reseated this season, 
making the auditorium more compact, with 
increased comfort for auditors. 

rhe season of 1910-1911 will consist of 
the following concerts: December 23-30, 
Handel’s “Messiah.” January 12, Wolf- 
Ferrari's “New Life,” Bach’s “Magnificat 
in D” (assisted by 600 children from the 


Chicago public schools); April to, 
Woyrsch’s “Dance of Death” (first per- 
formance in America). All concerts will 
be given in the Auditorium, and it will 


readily be seen the program is exceedingly 
interesting. The chorus is to be increased 
to 300 singers, and the soloists engaged are 
some of the best obtainable. 

* * * 


The Chicago Madrigal Club, of which 
D. A. Clippinger is director, will open its 
tenth season with a concert on December 
8 in Music Hall, when the “Petite Suite” 
will be given for piano and string orchestra 
by Ole Olsen, with Emil Liebling, pianist, 
in addition to the choral numbers. The 
second and final concert of the season, 
which will embrace numbers that have been 
written expressly for the club, including the 
prize Madrigal of ro1o, will be given on 


March 16. The active membership this 
year will be sixty voices. 

* * + 
Anne Shaw-Faulkner and Marx E. 
Oberndorfer, pianist, have arranged to 


give a series of six modern musicales at 
the Women’s Athletic Club in this city, 
commencing Wednesday morning, Novem 
ber 2, and concluding Wednesday morn 
ing, December 7, presenting Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde,” Miss Faulkner using 
the new translation of the poem by Richard 
Le Gallienne; Debussy’s “Pelléas and 





Stage of the New Recital Hall in the Baldwin Piano Warerooms 


Farnum, Frederick Bruegger, Louise Bur 
ton, Grant Hadley, Harriet Case, William 
Clare Hall, Mary E. Highsmith, De Witt 
Durgin Lash, Grace Nelson, L. A. Torrens, 
Hazel Huntley, E. L. Towne, Jessie L 
Hughes, D. A. Clippinger, Myrtle Ray Lee, 
Daniel Protheroe, Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
Arthur Middleton, Sarah S. Maxon, Dr 
Carver Williams, Mrs. Marie White Long 
man, Rudolph Engberg, Esther Plumb, 
Mrs. Jane Osborne-Hannah, Marie Siden 
ius-Zendt and Hannah Butler. 

Among local violinists who will give re- 
citals are: Ludwig Becker, George Dash, 
Herbert Butler, Edward J. Freund, Alex- 
ander Lehmann, Antonio Frosolono, Robert 
Ambrosius, Hugo Kortschak, Earl R. 
Drake, Frederick Frederiksen, Bernhard 
Listmann, Bohumil Michalek, Francis Mac 
millen and Max I. Fischel. 

* ¥ * 


The managers of the Apollo Musical 
Club anticipate an unusual season this year. 
After considerable debate and due deliber 
ation, they have concluded to return to the 


Mélisande,” Strauss’s “Salomé,” Massenet’s 
“Thais” and “Juggler of Notre Dame,” and 
Strauss’s “Elektra.” 

These operas will be copiously illustrated 
by beautiful scenes shown by lantern. The 
same series of operas will be given and 
recitals during the six weeks’ California 
tour that has just been arranged by Man- 
ager Behymer, of Los Angeles, for Miss 
Faulkner during December and January. 
Immediately following this series she will 
cross the continent to New York, where 
she will give a lecture series at the Plaza 
Hotel. 

* * * 


F. Wright Neumann announces that he 
will not bring to Chicago this year either 
the Boston Opera or the Metropolitan 
Opera nor any other operatic organization 
which has been offered for his consider- 
ation as he desires to keep faith as a pub 
lic-spirited citizen and give the newly es 
tablished Chicago Grand Opera Company 
every Opportunity to occupy this field ex- 
clusively. He further states that he has 


order to enable her to accept an engage- 
ment with the Chicago Opera Company 
for four appearances in November, as she 
is under contract to return to Europe in 
December. 

As formerly, he will present four cham- 
ber music concerts by the celebrated Knei- 
sel Quartet in Music Hall, the first one 
Sunday afternoon, November 20, and the 
others in January, February and March. 

Joseph Hofmann, the Russian pianist, 
will make his first appearance at Orchestra 





I imagine they can hardly afford to pay 
the price asked. 

“Personally, I have concluded to pick 
out the desirable operas as they come along 
in preference to running the risk of hear- 
ing many that are heard repeatedly. 

“IT recently witnessed some splendid per- 
formances of grand opera in Paris, but 
from the prospectus, and what I have heard 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company | 
anticipate that they will give opéra in as 
royal a style as it has ever been presented, 





Lunette Design (Mendelssohn’s Spring Song) in the Baldwin Recital Hall, Chicago 


Hall Sunday afternoon, November 6. 
Other noted pianists engaged for recitals 
are Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, De 
cember 4, and Xaver Scharwenka, Novem 
ber 13. The violinists engaged up to date 
are Francis Macmillen, December 11, and 
Mischa Elman, March 12. 

x * Ox 


Samuel Garton, manager of the Chicago 
Choir Bureau and of the Baldwin concerts, 
opened his series on October 2. when a fine 
program was presented in the beautiful 
Baldwin piano rooms by Harold Henry, 
pianist; Grace Nelson, soprano; Elaine De 
Sellem, contralto, and David Duggan, 
tenor. 

On October 9 Oscar Deis, pianist, and 
Vera Allen, soprano, will present the pro 
gram; on October 16, Mae Doelling, pi 
anist, William Beard, baritone; on October 
24, Agnes Lapham, pianist, Joseph Farrell, 
basso; October 30. Clarence Eidam, pian 
ist, Edith Monica-Graham, soprano. 

x *k * 

Chicago has a beautiful new recital hall 
in commission this season in the Baldwin 
Piano Warerooms at No. 262-264 Wabash 
avenue, 

Two years ago the move of H. C. Dick 
inson, manager of the Baldwin company in 
this city, in securing the building at this 
site came as a surprise, but the transforma 
tion that was effected under his artistic and 
enterprising direction has been even more 
gratifying and astonishing. 

The Baldwin Building has 
pletely reconstructed, and the first floor 
presents a remarkably attractive appear 
ance. No wareroom in Chicago has finer 
or more appropriate mural decorations, the 
design of the whole floor being exceedingly 
harmonious, with rich and rare woods ad 
mirably utilized, and all of the decorative 
details carried out with regard for uwni- 
formity in period—highly to be commended 
by the connoisseur. .The front warerooms 
follow the general order of the French 
renaissance, the lunettes carrying designs 
of the seasons as they have been marked 
by famous composers. 

The recital hall is beautifully beamed 
and pillared in the finest markings of Cir 
cassian walnut, the decorative effect being 
carried out in quiet style with harmonious 
colorings. 

The design shown in an accompanying 
illustration gives but a faint idea of the 
beauty of this room. All of the candelabra 
are of carved wood or crystal, and rare 
rugs cover the highly polished floors. The 
concert room seats 300 people, and all the 
environment is exceedingly rich and re 
fined. For Sunday afternoons during the 
season the hall has already been engaged 
for a series of recitals by well-known 
local artists, and many evenings have been 
taken for the week. 

* * . 

Mary Wood Chase, lead of the Chase 
Piano~School, expresses herself as favor- 
ing the local grand opera company de 
cidedly: “Of course, we are looking 
anxiously forward to witness and hear the 
performance of the absolute novelties 
promised. I am sure that a multitude of 


been com 


so that this public will have every reason 
to feel proud of the artistic organization 
bearing the name ‘Chicago’.” 

x * * 


Dean Peter C. Lutkin, of the school of 
music in the Northwestern University, 
favors the grand opera as an institution 
and as an influence. He said: “I, of 
course, would like to know that we could 
enjoy grand opera at a reasonable figure, 
but conditions connected with the ‘star 
system’ seem to oppose this idea. Grand 
opera is still a luxury, more or less pro- 
hibitive for the poorer musicians, as far 
as it concerns this country. However, I 
heartily commend the idea of having a 
grand opera for Chicago, because I hope 
it will eventually lead to opera in English, 
which will employ native-born talent more 
than it does now, and even now Americans 
have made wonderful progress in occupy 
ing leading positions in the operatic world. 

“T can recall my student days in Berlin 
a quarter of a century ago—when we 
listened to Bill’s orchestra of most ordinary 
kind twice a week and thought it was great. 
It instilled in us, however, an appreciation 
that came into excellent play a few years 
later when we returned to Chicago and 
found the Chicago Orchestra, when in its 
beginning, under the masterly baton of 
Theodore Thomas, which soon proved to 
be one of the greatest instrumental or 
ganizations in the world, and happily the 
prices for its ministration have been within 
the modest purse of musicians. 

“At the time I studied in Germany 
American singers were few and far be- 
tween, and had no particular standing in 
the world of art. Now the case is re- 
moved, for the Americans themselves have 
invaded the European strongholds of art 
and are teaching. Charles W. Clark, the 
distinguished baritone, has a_ studio in 
Paris. Until very recently King Clark had 
a large following in the same city, while 
George Ferguson is doing equally well in 
ferlin, and the American singers have 
come into their own even more rapidly, 
for they are now foremost figures in opera, 
so we can all live in well grounded hope 
that we will begin to create opera 
that will give our singers more ample op- 
portunity than they can enjoy under the 
extravagant regime of importation,” 

x * * 


soon 


Kenneth M. Bradley, of the Bush Temple 
Conservatory, remarked: “Of course, every 
body is glad that Chicago is to have a 
grand opera company of its own. It is a 
little late in coming, but it looks good and 
the liberal plans upon which it has been 
based indicate a season that will be, we 
trust, as successful as it appears artistically 
interesting. The influence of such an or 
ganization is very desirable in a city like 
Chicago, and will at once give it more of 
a metropolitan air than it has had hereto- 
fore. The orchestra has had marked in 
fluence here, and | think it will be generally 
admitted that the schools have felt it, and 
their instrumental departments have been 
stronger even than their vocal departments. 
In this former line they will compare very 
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favorably with any institutions in the coun- 
try. The piano and all lines of instrumen- 
tal and orchestral departments have been 
particularly strong. The example of grand 
opera will tend greatly to interest and fur- 
nish incentive for the vocal lines. We have 
already felt this appreciably in our own 
school. Naturally, we would like to have 
the tariffs arranged in a way that pupils 
might be able to take advantage of the 
opera bere: oftener than it seems they can 
do at the present schedules.” 
* * * 


“In some branches of commercial ac- 
tivity, I am told, the entrance into the trade 
field of new concerns not only stimulates 
the existing demand for goods. bvt actually 
creates new trade and benefits the entire 
list of dealers,” said Dr. Ziegfeld, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College. “T 
have heard people of the theater say that 
during a season when many good shows 
were produced the desire of theatergoers 
to see plays was stimulated and that every 
theater enjoyed the increased patronage. 

“On my own account, I know that dur- 
ing a season when many good concerts 
were given the size of concert audiences 
increased proportionately and people be- 
came habitual concert attendants. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to suppose that with 
the forthcoming engagement of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company as the nucleus of 
a most interesting and beneficial year of 
music, Chicago will advance musically at 
even a faster pace than any of us have ever 
observed heretofore. Interest in things 
musical will increase. People who found 
it impossible to attend occasional per- 
formances of good opera will become vi- 
tally interested and their desire to hear 
the best musical compositions will have 
been quickened into a new life. 

“Then, too, we have the municipal pa- 
triotism, the unusual desire to see some- 
thing under the title ‘Chicago’ succeed, and 
with that desire will come an added sense 
of personal interest in the opera and in 
music generally. The void in Chicago’s 
musical advancement has at last been 
filled, and only those who have seen Chi- 
cago grow from a scattered lake village to 
a metropolitan center of culture can ap- 
preciate the vast importance of a local 
opera company of the magnitude ascribed 
to the new organization. Music study is 
bound to receive a fresh impetus. People 


who heard little of grand opera will, at 
least, hear of the Chicago company and get 
into closer touch with things musical and 
possibly become sufficiently interested in 
the artistic achievements of others to for- 
get for a time the demands of commer- 
cialism. 

“With the passing of the first season’s 








Lillian Grenville, as “Thais"—a Member 
of the New Chicago Opera Company 


engagement of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, Chicago, as a city, through its citi- 
zens and their increased musical develop- 
ment, will have advanced in music at one 
bound farther than during the combined 
progress of the preceding twenty years.” 


. es 
John J. Hattstaedt, of the American 
Conservatory, observed: “It goes without 


saying that the organization of a grand 


opera company means a good deal for 
Chicago in the matter of artistic prestige 
as well as advantageous to educational in- 
terests for it helps mightily in creating an 
atmosphere eminently desirable. 

_“Chicago has long been famed as a mu- 
sical educational center—it has the best 
orchestra in the country—splendid choral 
organizations and now, when it gets an 
opera truly its own, in a perfectly equipped 
home, it means its recognition more than 
ever before as a true metropolis. All the 
factors that tend to elevate and refine in 
the matter of art are advantageous for a 
city and indirectly advantageous for a 
music school. 

“It is undeniable that the indirect value 
of grand opera should be very great, and 
we all wish it well although it is still a 
luxury as presented in this country, as the 
prices are rather beyond the means of most 
students. I understand, however, that some 
very good things have already begun in the 
way of training a chorus for this opera, 
and we hope that the tariffs will not be so 
great in the opera house that students can- 
not enjoy some of the many privileges of 
witnessing the great works announced for 
presentation here this season. 

“With a grand opera of our own, an 
auditorium safe, attractive and amply com- 
modious, with a splendid orchestra, cer- 
tainly the prospects of music for Chicago 
are most encouraging.” 

* * * 


Walton Perkins, of the Chicago Con- 
servatory, regards the organization of a 
permanent grand opera company as most 
advantageous to this city in a variety of 
ways. 

“Every city in Europe that has anything 
of a name has long been accustomed to the 
advantage of its own opera,” he observes. 
“We have waited long and patiently for 
this, but naturally must expect some of 
the experiences incident to pioneerdom. 
Aside from the benefit of direct results, 
opera creates an atmosphere artistically 
most desirable. I could hardly emphasize 
our faith in the matter more than by point- 
ing out the fact that we have established 
an opera school of our own with Joseph 
Sheehan, the American tenor, at the head 
of it. This popular singer has a répertoire 
of 130 operas—undoubtedly much greater 
than the members of the grand opera com- 
pany coming. Of course, we feel as all 
properly organized Americans should feel, 
that the desirable ultimate of grand opera 
is to have it in the vernacular. [ think 


there are a number of good reasons why 
this has not been previously accomplished 
—one of the first being that competent 
singers largely get their opportunities for 
operatic appearances abroad. QObonsequently 
their experience is away from home and in 
a stranger language. Again, the general 
formula for opera of the grand type 
is generally so tragic and forbidding that 
the audiences generally would not stand 
for it if they knew what it was all about. 

“Of course, we will reach the higher stave 
of opera when we get native operas by 
native composers and books built on themes 
less tragic and turbid.” 

*x * * 


Frederick Shipman is more than grati 
fied over the phenomenal success that is 
attending the triumphal tour of his con- 
cert star, Mme. Nellie Melba. In every 
place in the Dominion of Canada where 
she has appeared up to date she has broken 
all previous records in the matter of re- 
ceipts, while the critics are equally en- 
thusiastic over the vocalism and the superb 


‘vocal quality of the Australian diva. In 


Toronto the standing line arranged itself 
at the box office at high noon, and by seven 
o’clock in the evening ordinary seats were 
commanding a premium of $10 each. The 
receipts of the concert considerably sur- 
passed those of Adelina Patti, who had 
previously held the best record. Impre- 
sario Shipman generously gave up a num- 
ber of concerts that might well have been 
held under his contract in order that the 
managers of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company could utilize the services of Mme. 
Melba during her season here. Imme 
diately following the Melba tour Mr. Ship- 
man will devote his entire attention to the 
prospective tour of Mme. Lillian Nordica, 
which takes place under his direction. 
CHartes E. NIXON. 





Brooklyn Students to Sing Act from 
“Der Freischiitz” 


The giving of the second act of “Der 
Freischitz” will be the feature of a faculty 
concert and opera by the Brooklyn Con- 
servatory of Musical Art, to be given at 
Arion Hall, Brooklyn, October 19. The 
opera in costume, and with complete scen- 
ery, will be sung under the direction of 
Arthur Claassen, by some of Mr. Claassen’s 
pupils. The principal concert soloists will 
be Director Leopold Winkler, pianist; Karl 
Scholing, violinist; Mr. Gotsch, violoncello, 
and Gertrude London, mezzo-soprano. 
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In the first place he has the voice. 
It is a baritone of good range, a 
fine natural 
been carefully nurtured, and a de- 


has learned how to make his voice 
answer its demands. 
which is something that can- 
not be said of 
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would still be enough to enable Mr. 
Werrenrath to give a considerable 
of pleasure. 
also learned to phrase well and to 
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Mr. Werrenrath studies his songs 
thoroughly and delivers them with 
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LESS OPERA AND MORE ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA’S PROSPECT 





Music-Lovers Certain That Schedule of New Company Will Make 
Possible a Better and More Consistent Patronage of Con- 
certs—Pohlig Orchestra Entering Upon a New Era for 
Which Great Things Are Promised 











P HILADELPHIA, Oct. 3.—A forecast of 

the musical season here, which opens 
on Friday of next week, when the first per- 
formance will be given by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, gives promise of novel 
and interesting features. The fact that 
fewer operas will be given does not mean 
that this city is retrograding musically, but 
that wiser men probably than Oscar Ham- 
have decided not to court the 


many 


merstein 





Director of 
Philadelphia Operatic Society 


Siegfried Behrens, 


losses he sustained by offering more than 
the people will support. Hammerstein over- 
estimated the musical patronage of Phila- 
delphia. His successors will profit by the 
lessons he learned, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that when the coming opera 
season closes there will be no declarations 
of deficits. 

The very fact that fewer operas are to be 
presented is regarded by local musicians 
as a most encouraging feature of the sea- 
son. Opportunity will be open for better 
patronage of home productions that have 
suffered undeniably during the last two 
years, largely because of the opera rage. 
Philadelphia has many musical organiza- 
tions and artists of distinction who feel 
more confident this year that success will 
crown their concerts or recitals. 

Such associations as the Philadelphia Op- 
eratic Society, the Orpheus Club, the Peo- 
ple’s Choral Union, the Philadelphia Chora) 
Society, the Hahn Quartet, the Eurydice 
Chorus, the Mendelssohn Club, the Can- 
taves Chorus and others are preparing to 
give more presentations than ever before 
Some of them have already made public 
their plans for the season and an assurance 
of deeper interest prevails on all sides. 

Visiting musical organizations from othe: 
cities will also find Philadelphia this yea 
a more profitable field with liberal patron 
age. 

The eleventh season of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, with Carl Pohiig as conductor, 
opens next Friday afternoon at the Acad- 
emy of Music under the most encouraging 
and propitious circumstances. During the 
season there will be given fifty symphony 
concerts in two series—twenty-tive consecu- 
tive Friday afternoon and twenty-five con- 
secutive Saturday evening concerts. No ef- 
forts have been spared to make the season 
the beginning of a new decade, a year of 
signal importance in the development ot! 
music in Philadelphia, the greatest in the 
history of the orchestra. The general plan 
of the programs as already determined 
upon represents a range of composers and 
compositions only possible with the first six 
leading world-famous orchestras, and sur- 
passes the actual yearly presentation of 
most musical centers here and abroad 

The soloists will appear as assisting ar- 
tists in numbers which will complement the 
orchestral scheme and make them part of 
a comprehensively connected plan as well as 
allowing them to exploit their own talent 
and genius as foremost artists in their par- 
ticular lines. During Conductor Pohlig’s 
stay abroad, he put himself in touch with 
the most advanced musical movements, and, 


aS a consequence, the best of the newer 
works will be offered in conjunction with 
the great standard compositions. 

The orchestra will give five concerts in 
Camden and four in Wilmington, with other 
special offerings to be announced. Discuss- 
ing the season and the soloists that will ap- 
pear with the orchestra, Harvey M. Watts, 
the pubiticity manager, declared: 

“All the soloists who have been selected 
represent artists who have been recognized 
as possessing ynusual gifts. Among these 
will be Pasquale Amato, the famous bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Company, who not 
only made the most unprecedented success 
in this country during his two seasons with 
the Metropolitan, but who divided with Ca- 
ruso the interest when the Metropolitan 
Company appeared in Paris early this Sum- 
mer. Another Metropolitan singer is Alma 
Gluck, who, as well as Amato, will make 
her first concert appearance in this city with 
the orchestra. 

“Another one of the leading ‘firsts’ is 
Francis Macmillen, the American violinist, 
whose fame in Europe within the last few 
years has surpassed that of any of his most 
brilliant contemporaries of foreign birth. 





Carl Pohlig, the Eminent Director of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Besides these, Josef Malkin, the distin- 
guished Russian ‘cellist; Ferruccio Busoni, 
the leading pianist to visit America this 
season; Mme. Schumann-Heink, always a 
favorite; David Bispham, Margaret Keyes, 
lhaddeus Rich, Herman Sandby, Yolanda 
Méro, Ethel Altemus, Constantin von Stern- 
berg, L.arold Randolph and Ernest Hutch- 
eson will appear at the orchestra’s concerts 

“The rehearsals for the orchestra will 
begin next Monday. In view of the fact 
that the orchestra enters upon a new decade, 
one of its generous guarantors has borne 
the expense for a beautiful new setting 
representing an Italian interior, a music 
room in the Renaissance style, for the or- 
chestral background for the performances 
at the Academy of Music. This scenic in- 
terior will give an entirely fresh and 
striking effect to the concert stage, since it 
is based on a careful study of similar sets 
used abroad. 

“Mr. Pohlig, who has spent most of his 
Summer with his family at his new villa, 
at Planegg, outside of Munich, has been 
in touch, ever since he left Philadelphia, 
with the musical centers of the old world 
In this way he has been given advance in- 
formation as to what is new and what is the 
musical drift in Germany and throughout 
Europe. Mr. Pohlig’s villa is situated in 
the charming open country which surrounds 
Munich with a complete ring of slightly 
undulating rustic landscape. Here, where 
he had perfect quiet, and with the snowy 
Alps in full sight from his balconies, the 
director has planned his Fall and Winter 
campaign with renewed vigor. Previous to 
arriving in Munich, Mr. Pohlig spent some 
time in Paris and other centers abroad and 
visited a number of the leading cities before 
he sailed for America. 

“From recent indications the coming sea- 
son promises to be the best in the history of 
the orchestra since a renewed interest in 
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The Philadelphia Opera House, Formerly Controlled by Oscar Hammerstein, But 
Now to Be Used by the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company. 


the orchestra is felt in all directions, the 
advance subscriptions alone being consid- 
erably ahead of last year.” 


Philadelphia’s Operatic Prospects 


Though not so many performances will 
be given and the time for opening is a 
month later than when Oscar Hammerstein 
presided over opera affairs at the new Phil- 
adelphia Opera House, the coming season, 
undes the management of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s successor, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, promises to be one full of in- 
terest. It will open on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 6. About the middle of January the 
Chicago company, which will include nearly 
all of the old Hammerstein favorites, will 
take up the season here, giving perform- 
ances on Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 
nights, with a Saturday matinée. There 
will be more than forty offerings, about half 
the number heard under the Hammerstein 
management. It is anticipated that the sea- 
will be more profitable with fewer 
operas. It was generally conceded at the 
close of last year’s performances that en- 
tirely too many operas had been presented, 
more by far than the city could property 
patronize. 

Andreas Dippel, the general manager of 
the Philadelphia-Chicago organization, gives 


son 





Wassili Leps, the Well-Known Phila- 
delphia Composer and Director 


the assurance that opera of the best qual- 
ity, including six novelties, some of them 
to be offered perhaps exclusively here, may 
be expected by 
season. 

“Indeed,” declared Mr. Dippel, “some of 
the advantages that Philadelphia will re- 
ceive will be quite exceptional. They will 
be due both to potent interest in musical af- 
fairs, which is so essentially a part of the 
city’s artistic activity, and to the fortunate 
proximity to New York, which will permit 
of many beneficial arrangements not pos- 
sible, for example, in Chicago. 

“The name of our organization will un- 
dergo changes with the environment ot the 
company. It will, of course, be called the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Company in the West, 
while Philadelphia will naturally precede 
the hyphen durine the Eastern engage 
ment. So many of Oscar Hammerstein's 
French operatic successes were never given 
in Chicago that most of our novelties there 
will be those features of the repertory. 

“In Philadciphia we will have to offer 
something new, and we have tried to ar- 


Philadelphians during the 


range an attractive program. Just what 
operas will be given depends, however, on 
the action of the executive committee. 1 
would like to offer Saint-Saéns’s ‘Henry 
VIII,’ a most picturesque, spectacular at- 
fair, which will afford Maurice: Renaud an 
opportunity to exhibit his masterly portrait 
of the bluff English monarch. The tenor 
and soprano roles are insignificant. Elea- 
nore De Cisneros will probably be Queen 
Katherine. It is said that the work has 
been given in the past in New Orleans. 
[If this is so, no other city in the country 
has ever heard the score in its entirety. 
I shall also endeavor to present Victor 
Herbert's new English opera, ‘Natoma.’ | 
have seen the scores, and the music ap- 
peals to me as strikingly beautiful in many 
passages. 

“The spectacular feature of the Phila- 
delphia engagement will be Jean Nouges’s 
‘Quo Vadis,’ a work based on the historical 
novel of the same name. It is the Euro- 
pean rage just now, and thirty-eight thea- 
ters are planning to present it in Germany 
this Winter. I have the exclusive Ameri- 
can rights to the new Richard Strauss opera 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’ (‘The Rose Knight’), 
a work of lighter genre, sugesting in its 
spirit and musical atmosphere ‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.’ It is in three acts—another 
departure for Strauss after the single set- 
tings of ‘Salomé’ and ‘Elektra.’ I have a 
new one-act opera, ‘The Secret of Suzanne,’ 
by Wolf-Ferrari, the gifted young Ital- 
ian composer. It enlists the services of 
only a soprano and a baritone, and it will 
be given as a curtain raiser to ‘The Jug- 
gler of Notre Dame.’ 

“*The Girl of the Golden West,’ by Puc- 
cini, is, with the exception of the Wolf- 
Ferrari piece, the only novelty of this list 
that will be produced for Chicago. The 
American premiéres of the others have been 
reserved for Philadelphia. I shall probably 
offer the Strauss opera in New York in the 
ten weeks’ engagement of the company in 
Philadelphia during the Tuesday evening 
series at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and I may also give ‘Henry VIII’ there. 
It is likely that ‘Quo Vadis’ and ‘Natoma’ 
may be exclusively Philadelphia produc- 
tions. The former will be the most spec- 
tacular work of the season. For the latter 
[ have numerous English-speaking singers 
in the company. Marguerite Sylva will 
probably be the prima donna. I feel that 
I have a well balanced company, cazable of 
giving high artistic results. For the old- 
fashioned works, demanding a coloratura 
soprano, I shall probably call on Lydia 
Lipkowska, of Boston. I should prefer, 
however, to give the time-worn ‘Lucias’ and 
“Traviatas’ a rest for a while. We have 
many more interesting things to offer the 
public. The German repertory will be con- 
fined to ‘“Tannhauser’ and ‘Lohengrin,’ 
which I shall give, contrary to previous an- 
nouncements, not in French, but in the 
tongue in which they were written. I can 
use Slezak, of the Metropolitan, for Tann- 
haéuser, Renaud for Wolfram, and Gadski 
or Osborn Hannah for the Elizabeth. For 
‘Lohengrin’ I have Gadski and Dalmorés 
for the leading roles. Jeanne Wayda, whom 
[ heard in Paris, will be entrusted with 
many of the Italian dramatic soprano rdles, 
and in certain parts I have expectations of 
Lillian Grenville, a beautiful American girl 
who has never sung in her native country. 
Mary Garden will have a French repertory, 
and will sing in Italian for the first time 
in ‘The Girl of the Golden West.’ Ama- 
deo Bassi will be the tenor in this work, 
and Mario Sammarco, the baritone. Melba 
will not sing in Philadelphia with our com- 
pany. I am singularly rich in Carmens with 
such artists as Sylva, Garden and Bressler- 
Gianoli in the company. | can arrange a va- 
riety of casts for ‘Aida,’ and it will be easy 
to make a Mozart revival of ‘The Marriage 
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NUMEROUS RE-ENGAGEMENTS WITH: BOSTON SYMPHONY 
(Gericke, Nikisch, Muck); CHICAGO (Thomas, Stock); 
CINCINNATI (Van der Stucken, Stokovski); HARTFORD 
(Camp); MINNEAPOLIS ( Oberhoffer); KANSAS CITY ( Behr); 
NEW HAVEN (Parker); NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC (Thomas, 
Seid!, Paur, Safonoff, Mahler); PITTSBURG (Herbert 
Paur); SAINT LOUIS (Ernst, Zach); SAINT PAUL (Emanuel, 
Rothwell); and Various Festival Orchestras. IN EUROPE: 
with all the Big Orchestras. 
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of Figaro’ or ‘Don Giovanni’ at any time. 
Renaud’s ‘Sevillian Libertine’ in the latter 
operas is regarded as a masterpiece. Our 
stage manager is Fernand Almanz, from 
Covent Garden, an experienced and efficient 
producer. He was in New York once dur- 
ing a Grau season. 

The entire list of the artists engaged by 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, as of- 
ficially confirmed by Mr. Dippel, follows: 


General musical director, Cleofonte Campanini; 
conductors, Attilio Parelli, Ettore Perosio, Marcel 
Charlier; assistant conductor, Arthur Rosenstein. 

Sopranos, Nellie Melba, Mary Garden, Johanna 
Gadski, Lillian Nordica, Jeanne Korolewicz, Fran- 
ces Alda, Marguerita Sylva, Lillian Grenville, Car- 
oline White, Alice Zeppilli, as Osborn-Hannah. 
Suzanne Dumesnil, Marie Cavan, Mabel Riegel- 
man, Serafina Scalfaro, Minnie Egener. 

Mezzo sopranos and altos, Eleonora de Cisneros, 
Clotilde Bressler-Gianoli, Tina di Angelo, Giusep- 
pina Giaconia, Maita Wittkowska. ‘ 

Tenors, Charles Dalmorés, Amadeo Bassi, John 
MacCormack, Nicola Zerola, Mario Guardabassi. 
Edmond Warnery, William Castleman, Francesco 
Daddi, Emilio Venturini, Dante Zucchi. 

Baritones, Maurice Renaud, Mario Sammarco, 
Hector Dufranne, Alfredo Costa, Wilhelm Beck, 
Armand Crabbe, Nicola Fossetta. 

Bassos, Nazareno di Angelis, Vittorio Arimondi, 
Gustave Huberdeau, Constantin Nicolay, Berardo 
Berardi, Pompilio Malatesta, Michele Sampieri. 

Apart from the above engaged members the fol- 
lowing artists will appear with. the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company: 

From the Metropolitan Opera Company, Geral- 
dine Farrar, Enrico Caruso, Leo Slezak, Herman 
Jadlowker, Antonio Scotti; from the Boston Opera 
Company, Lydia Lipkowska, Carmen Melis, Alice 
ahr ao Florencio Constantino and George Bak- 
lanoff, 


Orchestral and Choral Concerts 

This city is again to have its regular 
series of concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. There will be five in the sea- 
son at the Academy of Music. The dates 
are November 7, December 5, January 9, 
February 20 and March 20. 

The Philadelphia Choral Society is plan- 
ning a season of notable activity. The most 
important work listed is the first produc- 
tion in this city of Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth.” 
The chorale is a cantata, based on the life 
of the patron saint of Hungary. It has 
been given but twice in America. Its pres- 
entation here is in line with Director Henry 
Gordon Thunder’s and the society’s estab- 
lished policy in the production of novelties. 
Choruses from Wagner’s “Parsifal,” 
Strauss’s “Talefer,” Debussy’s “The Bles- 
sed Damozel,” Elgar’s “The Dream of Ge- 
rontius” and César’ Franck’s “The Beati- 
tudes” were all introduced here by the 
choral society. 


The People’s Choral Union, with Selden 
Miller as conductor, will begin rehearsals 
on Monday nights, commencing October 24. 
Two concerts will be given, on Thursday, 
January 19, and Thursday, April 20. On 
both of these occasions the chorus will 
be assisted by soloists and an orchestra. 
The work to be given at the first concert 
is Gounod’s Oratorio, “The Redemption.” 
At the second concert will be given three 
works: Brahms’s “Song of Destiny,” Bee- 
thoven’s “Mass in C” and the late Dr. 
David D. Wood’s “Magnificat.” 


The Philadelphia Operatic Society 


The Philadelphia Operatic Society an- 
nounces three performances of grand opera 
at the Academy of Music, as follows: No- 
vember 3, 1910, “Norma,” followed by “The 
Dance of the Hours,” from “Gioconda” ; 
January, 1911, “Faust”; April, ror1, “Mari- 
tana.” 

In each opera the chorus will number 200 
trained singers, and the ballet forty-eight 
dancers. The principals will be announced 
later, and will include some of the best 
artists in Philadelphia. 

To present these operas will involve the 
expenditure of not less than $2,500 for 
each performance, and as the society has 
no guarantors it is desirous of obtaining 
a large associate membership list or season 
subscriptions, that it may feel assured that 
these expenses will be met. The society is 
not in the field as a business proposition ; 
no member is paid, but every one contrib- 
utes his or her services for the pure love 
of the art. 

Two ballets will be introduced in “Mari- 
tana,” one in the street scene at the time 
the pretty Gitana fascinates the King with 
her singing, and again in the ballfoom of 
the Marquis, when Don Cesar arrives to 
claim his own. 

An orchestra of from fifty to seventy 
pieces will be used in each production. 

All performances will be conducted by 
Siegfried Behrens, recognized as one of 
the foremost opera authorities and skilled 
conductors in America. and staged by Will- 
iam Parry, for many years general stage 
director of Mapleson, of the Metropolitan 
and other companies, while the ballets will 
be trained, designed and directed by C. 
Ellwood Carpenter, of the famous family 
of ballet and dance directors, who have led 
in their profession for three generations. 
The choruses will be drilled by Stanley 
Muschamp, chorusmaster. All operas will 
be sung in English. S. E. E1cHeLpercer. 











‘RISKS RUN BY AMERICAN STUDENTS IN BERLIN 





ws warning to unwary American stu- 

dents in Berlin is contained in a re- 
cent despatch from that city to the New 
York Sun. 

“It seems impossible,” declares the writer, 
“to forewarn the young men and women 
who come to Berlin too often unsupplied 
with money, talent or experience. They ex- 
pect to find the cost of living half what it 
is, lessons in music much cheaper than they 
are, and all conditions easier. Then come 
hardships and disappointment, if not hope- 
less failure, and a sad homegoing. 

“The first obstacle that confronts the 
newcomer is the language. An astonish- 
ingly small percentage have any knowledge 
of German, and many arrive without know- 
ing where to take up an abode. Thus 
handicapped, young men and women seek 
boarding houses, and it is not to be won- 
dered at if they often get into the wrong 
places. 

“To most the choice of a teacher is the 
next difficulty. Sometimes a student is 
obliged to try several before finding one 
who is able to give just what is wanted. 
Many of the teachers are American, and 
the question suggests itself: ‘Why come 
abroad to study with compatriots when it 
would be much safer and less expensive at 
home among friends and relatives?’ Prob- 
ably the reason is that Berlin is considered 
the musical center of Europe. One of the 
best known vocal teachers. of Paris has 
come to the German capital with his follow- 
ing solely on this account. 

“How many bright and promising young 
students have old residents of Berlin seen, 
better prepared than the average, in good 
pensions, with some knowledge of German 
and with well recommended teachers! Two 
or three years pass with high hopes, hard 
work and courage. Then the crucial test 
for the future career is attempted at a con- 
cert. 

“Friends assemble, musical critics, sup- 
plicated to attend for at least part of the 
performance, put in a brief appearance; 
pink and blue tickets are sent broadcast 
among friends and acquaintances, who are 
implored to come or else to give the tickets 
to those who will. The concert comes off, 
the ordeal is over, and the critics faintly 
praise, if they do not viciously damn, the 
whole performance. Yet those who venture 
a first concert are considered fortunate if 


they get newspaper notices, good or bad, 
for many are treated with a silence worse 
than condemnation, or at least regarded as 
worse in an age of notoriety and advertise- 
ment. 

“Of course there are students who accom- 
plish that for which they have come to 
Berlin. Some are engaged by the opera 
managers in the capital or provincial towns 
to sing or play in the orchestra. Others 
return to their homes as music teachers. 
Unfortunately, the majority go back sadder 
and wiser men and women. But still they 
come ! 

“The laws of Germany are difficult for an 
American to understand, and case after case 
is brought to the attention of the Consulate 
by inexperienced students who find them- 
selves in trouble at their boarding houses. 
It is, for example, annoying when a stranger 
finds he must give notice on the 15th of the 
month of his intention to leave a pension 
on the Ist, not of the month following, but 
of the month after that. 

“The musical professors also have theit 
rules and the unwary student often pays 
down good money for unsatisfactory lessons 
which he must take or lose. Some of the 
celebrated teachers consent to give a pupil 
ten or twenty lessons for from $80 to $160 
in advance. There is no time stipulated, 
and the lessons are arranged at the con- 
venience or pleasure of the teacher, who 
may scatter them through a year, or a 
period longer than the pupil intends to re- 
main in Berlin.” 





Hattie Clapper Morris Opens Season 


With more pupils than ever on her list, 
Mrs. Hattie Clapper Morris, New York 
teacher of voice, began her Fall season Oc- 
tober 3. at her studio, “The Sonoma,” at 
Fifty-fifth street and Broadway. Mrs. 
Morris's noted pupil, Margaret Keyes, sang 
at the Worcester Festival last week. An- 
other pupil, Miss Strakosch, is coming to 
this country this Winter to sing in an im- 
portant operatic role. 





Felix Mottl will leave his duties as di- 
rector of the Munich Court Opera long 
enough to be the “prima donna conductor” 
of four orchestral concerts in Berlin this 


season. 





“MAUD POWELL IS THE GREATEST 
OF LIVING AMERICAN VIOLINISTS, 
AND THE GREATEST AND MOST 
TEMPERAMENTAL AND SUCCESS- 
FUL VIOLINIST OF HER SEX ANY- 
WHERE.’’—Henry T. Finck. 

Her accompanist will be Waldemar 
Liachowsky, the German pianist, pupil 
of Schnabel. 
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ITS ORCHESTRA AGAIN TO BE CENTER 


Director Stokovski’s Popularity an 
Important Factor in Success of 
Reorganized Body of Players— 
Plans of the Local Choruses and 
Schedule of Concerts by Visiting 
Artists 

CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 3—Although the 


reorganizing of the Symphony Orches- 
tra under Leopold Stokovski’s baton, and 
the unprecedented success of the May Fes- 
tival made the season of 1909-10 perhaps 
the most notable in the musical- history of 
Cincinnati, it is believed the many brilliant 
affairs scheduled for the coming season will 
make 1910-11 one of equal importance. 

The first event of the season will be the 
recital by Mme. Gadski at the Grand opera 
House on Thursday afternoon, October 13, 
and immediately following this we shall 
have a series of three affairs including An- 
na Pavlowa and Michael Mordkin and the 
Russian Ballet of sixty at Music Hall, Oc- 
tober 27; Louise Homer in recital Novem- 
ber 3; Mme Lina Cavalieri on November 
10, and on November 16, Mme. Sembrich 
gives a recital. We shall have the symph- 
ony concerts, and concerts by the Orpheus 
Club and Musical Art Society under the 
direction of Edwin W. Glover, and the 
Mozart Club under the direction of J. Al- 
fred Schehl. The Heermann-Adler-Sturm 
[rio will also give a series of concerts dur- 
ing the Winter, and in April the Sheffield 
Choir of England comes to Cincinnati for 
several concerts in connection with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Leopold Stokovski, conductor of the Cin- 

cinnati Symphony Orchestra, who has been 
abroad since May devoting himself to com- 
posing and attending the various musical 
festivals in Europe, will return the last of 
October, and November I5 will hold the 
first rehearsal for the symphony concerts. 
The series of concerts by this splendid or- 
ganization which is achieving such marvel- 
ous success under Mr. Stokovski’s direction 
are given in their order with soloists: 
-26, Schumann-Heink; December 
emillen;. December 16-17, no so- 
loist; January 6-7, Josef Hofmann; January 20-21, 
Danie! Beddoe; February 3-4, Emil Heermann; 
February 17-18, Olga Samaroff; March 3-4, no so- 
loist; March 17-18, Boris Hambourg; March 31, 
no soloist; April 1, Busoni. 


November, 25 
9-10, Francis Ma 
7 


The great popularity of the Orchestra, 
and the numerous requests from patrons 
have prompted the management to give the 








——$_— 


H. Glover, Director of the 


Orpheus Club of Cincinnati 


Edwin 


Indianapolis, besides concerts in Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Akron, Oberlin, Detroit, Toledo, 
Peoria, Terre Haute and numerous college 


towns, and new requests for concerts are 
being constantly received. The orchestra 
will be strengthened by eight additional 


strings, and, while the personnel is almost 
the same as last season, several important 
changes have been made which will be con- 
ducive to even better artistic results than 
heretofore. 

Edwin W. Glover, conductor of the Or- 
pheus Club, and the Musical Art Society, 
has devoted much time during the Summer 
to the selection of suitable and new things 
for the programs to be given by these or- 
ganizations. The officers and members of 
the Orpheus Club are looking forward to 
their nineteenth season through optimistic 
glasses. Thanks to Mr. Glover’s efficiency 
as a director, this magnificent body of male 
singers is now looked upon as one of the 
best singing bodies in the country. At the 
third concert of last season William H. 
Hammond was brought on from New York 
to conduct the first performance of “The 
Dawn,” a work written especially for the 
Orpheus Club. So impressed were the ofh 




















Music Hall, Cincinnati, in Which the Principal Concerts, Including Those by the 
Local Symphony Orchestra, Will Be Heard 


with fewer soloists this 
and the programs have been arranged ac 
cordingly. In addition to this regular se 
ries the orchestra will give six popular con 
certs in the Grand Opera House on Sun 
day afternoons, after the holidays, and 1 
April will give a’three days’ festival in c 
junction with the Sheffield Choir in Musi 
Hall. 

In addition to the Cincinnati concerts, 
Frank E. Edwards, business representative 
for the orchestra association, has booked a 
large number of engagements in other cities, 
including a series in Columbus, Dayton and 


concerts 


season, 


with the success of this 
that they decided to hav 


ers of the club 
composer's idea, 


Daniel Protheroe, the well-known Milwau 
kee ( hicago composer, write a work for the 
third concert of this season. Mr. Prothe 


roe has accepted, and will be present also to 


1 


direct the first performance of the compo 
sition, which will be dedicated to Mr 
Glover and the members of the Orpheus 


Club. Aside from this, Louis Victor Saar 
has written for the club “An Algerian Lul- 
laby,” a fanciful, dainty composition that 
will have its initial performance at tne 
first concert on December 8. The dates for 


OF CINCINNATI’S MUSICAL INTERESTS 





Conductor of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra 


Leopold Stokovski, 


the €oncerts are December 8, February 9, 
igit, and April 13, 1911. As the soloists 
have not all been selected, no official an- 
nouncement has been made. The follow- 
ing is a list of the officers for the season 
of IQIO-IT: 


Edwin W. Glover, director; Willibald Lehmann, 
accompanist; Alfred G. Allen, president; Morris 
Wickersham, vice-president; H. A. DeCamp. sec 
retary; P. B. Stanbery, treasurer; E. F. Funck, 
librarian. 


The first concert of the Musical Art So- 
ciety on December 22 will serve for the in- 
troduction of several old Christmas songs 
that have not yet had a hearing in Cin- 
cinnati. Edwin W. Glover brought this 
body of seventy-five professional singers to- 
gether five years ago for the performance 
of compositions of the Palestrina period, 
the Bach Cantata and modern works 
worthy of adorning such a program. The 
success of the organization was instantane- 
ous, and its continued recognition by the lo 
cal public is a glowing tribute to the dis 
criminating musical taste of Cincinnatians. 

Mr. Glover has produced ten Bach canta 
tas. in the four seasons, many of them for 
the first time in this country. In fact, this 
is the only American city where the smaller 
cantatas are given. As near as possible 
they are presented with the original Bach 
scoring. Mr. Glover is a profound Bach 
student, and his interpretations of these 
classics is always in keeping with their 
lofty character. The soloists for the con- 
certs are always chosen from the organi- 
zation itself. Sidney C. Durst, the well- 
known organist and composer, has been 
the accompanist of the Musical Art Society 
since its beginning, and his assistance nas 
been invaluable to Mr. Glover. The dates 
for this season’s concerts are December 22, 
February 23 and April 27. The Board of 
Directors of the Musical Art Society con- 
sists of: 

Kattenhorn, president; Philemon B 


vice-president: Olive Marshall, secre 
treasurer; Richard Vonder Brink, li 


George H. 
Stanbery. 
tary and 
brarian., 


The Mozart Club, another representative 
musical organization of Cincinnati, has 
made splendid progress during the past 
three years under the direction of J. Alfred 
Schehl, and will give a series of three con 
certs during the coming season. This is 
primarily a male chorus, but will have the 
assistance of a ladies’ chorus for the sec- 
ond concert At these mixed chorus con 
certs such works as Mendelssohn’s “Hymn 
of Praise’; Haydn’s Imperial Mass; “Mis 
sa Solenelle” (St. Cecelia) of Gounod; 
“The First Walpurgis Night,” by Mendels- 
sohn; “The Pilgrimage of the Rose,” Schu 
mann, besides smaller works have been 
given. The programs for the present sea- 
son have not yet been entirelv arranged. 
but will include Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
“The Swan and the S«cylark,” by Thomas 
“Gallia,” by Gounod, and the r14th Psalm 
of Mendelssohn; “Omnipotence,” by Schu 
bert-Liszt. and a number of folk songs. The 
svrccess of the club has been largely due t 
the untiring efforts of its musical director, 
J. Alfred Schehl, who has unusual talents 
as a conductor 

The May Festival Chorus will be called 
tovether early in October by Secretary 
Frank Ellis, and active work on the pro- 
gram for the 1912 Festival will begin urder 
the direction of Alfred Hartzell. J. Alfred 
Schehl will again preside at the piano 


J. Alfred Schehl, Conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Mozart Club 


Krank Van der Stucken, conductor of the 
festival, will return to America in Febru- 
ary to give his personal attention to the 
work, 

A series of concerts of more than ordi- 
nary interest will be given during the Win- 
ter at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Theodor Bohlmann, of the Piano De- 
partment, has been busy during the Sum- 
mer preparing much artistic and educational 
work for the Conspicuous is the 
complete series of the Beethoven Duet 
Sonatas to be given by Mr. Bohlmann as 
pianist and lecturer; Bernard Sturm, viol- 
inist, and Julius Sturm, ’cellist. The series 
is divided into six programs, to be present- 
ed fortnightly, beginning in October in the 
concert hall of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. 

The College of Music is making elaborate 
plans for concerts to be given during the 


season. 


Winter. ‘The college chorus and orchestra 
will soon resume rehearsals under the di- 
rection of Henri Ern. One of the first 


faculty concerts of the season will be the 
presentation of Adele Westfield in a pro- 
gram of piano concerts with the orchestra, 
under the direction of Sig. Gorno, in the 
Odeon on November 1. Her program will 
include Liszt’s E Flat Concerto, and the 
Beethoven Concerto in G 

Che Music Department of the Schuster 
School of Elocution and Dramatic Art an- 
nounces the opening of its second academic 
year. This department will be in charge of 
J. Alfred Schehl. The faculty is made up 
of such experienced and talented musicians 
as John Yoakley, for many years organist 
of Christ Episcopal Church, and Choir di- 
rector and organist of the A. A. Scottish 
Rite, who will be head of the organ and 
theory departments; Mary Love Akels, 
post-graduate gold medal pupil of the Col- 
lege of Music, associate teacher in the pi- 
ano department, and in special charge of 
the children’s classes. Tor Van Pyk, Swed- 
ish tenor, will have charge of the classes 
in opera and teach voice production, with 
Mrs. Clara Doty-Rimanoczy as associate 
teacher. Mrs. Rimanoczy is herself a singer 
of note, having spent many years in Eng- 
land in opera and recital work. The school 
will have an orchestra and chorus made up 
of its pupils, and will give many concerts 
and sonata evenings under the direction of 
Mr. Schehl There will also be a series 
of faculty concerts in addition to weekly 
1ecitals by the pupils of the various classes 

F. Ek. Epwarps 


Elisabeth Branjon 4o Sing in Her Native 
City of Schenectady 

Elisabeth Branjon, the soprano, is a na 

tive of Schenectady, N. Y., and in honor 

of this fact is to be heard in recital there 

early in the season. Miss Branjon has been 


most successful in her concert work in 
England, and its, according to her manager, 
Marc | agen, assuré d of a very good season 
in America. Miss Branjon 1s the possessor 
of a sweet and flexible voice, and is a deep 
student of musi She has included in her 


répertoire pieces which require exceptional 


musical understanding in their rendering 
All musicians do not die in poverty. 
\lfred E. Izard, one of the professors of 


London, who 
seven, left 


\cademy of Music, 
at the age of forty 


» 
$24,000 


the Roval 
died in July 
an estate wort! 
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Copyright Dover Street Studios, London 


RICCARDO MARTIN IN “LA BOHEME”’ 


The inscription reads: 
‘*To Wilfried Klamroth who has the real secret and Knows How To Teach It.’’ 
Milano, 14 Aug., 1910. RICCARDO MARTIN 





Mr. Klamroth’s Studios in Carnegie Hall, New York, are now open for the Season 1910-1911. 
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PEABODY INSTITUTE AGAIN CENTER 
OF BALTIMORE’S MUSICAL ACTIVITY 





Concerts by Visiting Artists, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Local 
Choruses and Chicago Company’s Opera Performances Will Provide 
a Season of Exceptional Activity 


ALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 3.—Baltimore, 
with its big Peabody Institute, always 

the center of musical performances as well 
as music study, a series of grand opera 
productions, concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony and the ambitious work of its own 


and 


choral orchestral societies, promises 





Harold Randolph Director of the Pea- 
body Institute, and a Pianist of 
Distinction 


to be “very much on the musical map this 
season,” 

Among the artists under consideration 
for the Friday afternoon recitals at the 
Peabody Conservatory are Josef Hofmann, 
Maud Powell, Emilio de Gogorza and Susan 
Metcalfe, all favorites here. It is also pro- 
posed to have a series of concerts by the 
Kneisel Quartet. The Friday afternoon 
event begins the latter part of October 
and continues each Friday afternoon until 
April. 

The Opera Class, which proved so in- 





Mrs. Charles Morton, President of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Chorus of 
Baltimore 


teresting to its members and through its 
performance of “Aida” last season in con- 
cert form gave so much pleasure to the 
public, will be continued. It is probable 
that the class will study one large work like 
Boito’s “Mefistofele” and give, in concert 
form, one smaller work or single acts from 
operas for performance with scenery and 


HENRI WEINREICH 


Director European Conservatory of Music 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Circulars Mailed on Request 





lith Season 





costumes. Adelin Fermin, the new vocal 
teacher, is a singer of reputation and has 
had considerable stage training. He will 
be a valuable addition to the forces. ‘lhe 
students’ orchestra, under the leadership of 
Director Harold Randolph, will begin re- 
hearsals in October, and several concerts 
will be given. This is the fourth season 
of the orchestra. Students of the conserva- 
tory capable of taking part are admutted, 
and a few advanced students outside the 
conservatory are admitted upon payment of 
a small fee. There are also string quartet 
classes for the study of chamber music, 
and the more advanced pupils in piano are 
given frequent opportunity for ensemble 
practice. There are, besides, three graded 
orchestral classes in the preparatory de- 
partment. Throughout the season recitals 
of instrumental and vocal music are given 
by the students, to which their friends 
and the public are admitted free of charge. 
Toward the close of the season exhibition 
concerts are given in which only the most 
advanced students take part, and to which 
the public is also invited. Free organ re- 
citals are given every Sunday afternoon at 
the conservatory during January, February 
and March. These recitals are given en- 
tirely by Harold D. Phillips, the organ in- 
structor, and his pupils, and constitute an 
important feature of the Peabody organ 
department, as they are educational in char- 
acter and none but really good organ music 
finds a place on the programs. The concert 
hall is always crowded to its utmost capac- 
ity. Mr. Phillips came to the Peabody from 











Memorial to George Peabody, Founder 
of the Peabody Institute, in the 
Park Opposite This School 


England, his last appointment there being 
as organist of St. Andrew's Holbern, Lon- 
don, a church famous for its music and 
organists. In addition to the regular or- 
gan lessons at the Peabody a meets 
weekly for the study of improvisation, 
modulation and accompanying. The 
cess of the Sunday organ recitals has be- 
come known far and wide. Mr. Phillips 
spent his vacation largely in Canada, and 
while in Toronto he learned that the mu 
sical people there were deeply interested in 
the Sunday afternoon organ recitals at 
the Peabody, and he understood that it 
is proposed to institute a similar series at 
the Toronto School of Music this season. 
Mr. Phillips has been organ instructor at 
the Peabody for five years. 

The concert department of this conserva- 
tory, which was inaugurated last season, 
proved a gratifying success, and during 
the present season its scope will be con- 
siderably enlarged. Its purpose is to ar- 
range a series of engagements in the neigh- 
boring cities and States as a part of the 
conservatory’s “music extension” work. 
The list of available artists includes lead- 
ing members of the conservatory staff, who 
will give individual piano, violin, ‘cello, or- 
gan or song recitals, as well as chamber 
music concerts and lecture-recitals, besides 
filling engagements as soloists with orches- 
tras, choruses, etc. A company will also 
be organized to represent the conservatory 
in the concert field, and will consist of a 
violinist and pianist. The con- 


class 


suc- 


vocalist, 

















Interior of Recital Hall of the Peabody 
Institute 


cert department is in charge of Frederick 
R. Huber, who has been connected with the 
conservatory for many years. 

The Peabody Conservatory of Music was 
established in 1868. It is designed, as ex- 
pressed in the language of its founder, 
George Peabody, to be “adapted in the most 
effective manner to diffuse and cultivate a 
taste for music, the most refining of all 
arts, for providing a means of studying 
its principles and practising its composi- 
tions, and by periodical concerts, aided by 
the best talent and most eminent skill with- 
in the means of the trustees to procure.” 
The Peabody Conservatory, being an en- 
dowed institution, is able to maintain an 
exceptionally high standard for graduation. 
lo this is due the fact that its alumni are 
in demand for positions throughout the 
United States. 

Harold Randolph, director of the con- 
servagory, who was born in Richmond, Va., 
obtained his entire musical education at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. He has 
appeared in concert in most of the Eastern 
cities, where he has played with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
repeatedly with the Kneisel Quartet, in ad- 
dition to innumerable recitals. He gave a 
number of two-piano recitals last season 
with Ernest liutcheson in various cities. 


* * * 

The Oratorio Society of Baltimore will 
give three concerts this season. The first 
work produced will be “Moses,” by Max 


Bruch. On February 22 Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony will be given in co-operation 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. This 
work was rendered by the society with the 
Boston Symphony last year and Max Fied- 
ler, director of the orchestra, asked for the 
co-operation of the society again this year. 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah” will be 





Joseph Pache, Director of the Baltimore 
Oratorio Society and Women’s 
Philharmonic Chorus 


the concluding work of the season, which 
will be given in concert form. This is the 
thirtieth season of the Oratorio Society. 
Joseph Pache is director. Mrs. John Swi- 
kert, Jr., is the accompanist. 

* * * 


Philharmonic Chorus will 
first concert this season, at Leh- 
mann’s Hall, on November 8 The pro- 
gram will include two compositions by 
Max Fiedler, director of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, entitled “May Night,” 
words by Julius Sturm, and “The Elf,” 
words by Eichendorff. The program will 
also include songs by Brahms, for female 
choruses, with accompaniment of two 


Women’s 


The 


give its 











Interior of the Main Auditorium in the 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore 


French horns and a harp. Another num- 
ber which may be given by the chorus is 
Wagner’s song of the Rhine Daughters ar- 
ranged for six voices and chorus. Alwin 
Schroeder, the ‘cellist, will be the soloist 
at the first concert. The officers of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Chorus are Mrs. 
Charles Morton, president; Margaret T. 
Dulaney, vice-president; Mrs. Charles T. 
Crane, treasurer, and Mrs. Walter Billing- 
slea, secretary. Joseph Pache is the di- 
rector. 
. 6s 


Robert Le Roy Haslup, director of the 
saltimore Choral Society, has not yet made 
definite plans for the society's work this, 
the seventh season of the organization. Jes- 
sie Louise Armstrong is the accompanist. 
Mr. Haslup is also director of the Normal 
Glee Club, of the Maryland State Normal 
School, and organist of Brown Memorial 
Presbyterian Church. 

x * x 


The Schumann Choir, Sadie G. Thomas, 
director, will produce the cantata, “Clarice 
of Eberstein,” by Rheinberger, this season. 
Rehearsals are now in progress. This choir, 
which was organized by Miss Thomas, is 
entering its second season, and has met 
with much success. The choir is composed 
of thirty mixed voices, several of the mem- 
bers being engaged as soloists in church 
choirs. 

x x x 


J. Henri Weinreich, director of the Eu- 
ropean Conservatory of Music, which enters 
upon its eleventh year, announces frequent, 


concerts and recitals at the conservatory 
this season. The programs will be given 
by students 
« + * 
The Lyric is Baltimore's chief concert 
auditorium. The interior was remodeled 


last season for grand opera performances, 
and it has a seating capacity of 2,200, with 
twenty boxes, ten on each side of the house, 
There is a spacious promenade at the rear 
of the hall. The advance sale of seats in- 
dicates that there will be ten performances 
of grand opera this season, beginning in 
January, with one performance a_ week, 
by the Chicago Grand Opera Company. On 
October 17 Mme. Anna Pavlowa and Mi- 
chael Mordkin will appear. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will give five con- 
certs, the dates being November 9, De- 
cember 7, January 11, February 22 and 
March 22. 
* * « 

The Music Lovers’ Association, Fritz 
Gaul, director, will give three concerts this 
season. The first one will be given at 
Lehmann’s Hall the latter part of Novem- 
ber. This is the fourth season of the or- 
ganization, which was organized by Mr. 
Gaul, whose aim is to establish an efficient 
orchestra. The orchestra now includes 
sixty members, and one of its most grati- 
fying features is the opportunity it otters 
to young players for ensemble work under 
an experienced director 

* * * 


Mrs. John Swikert, Jr., the accompanist 
of the Oratorio Society of Baltimore, has 
been serving in that capacity for sixteen 
years, and is now entering her seventeenth 
season. During this entire period Mrs. 
Swikert has not missed a single rehearsal 
She was highly honored by the members of 
the society last season, who presented her 
with a handsome silver bowl in recognition 
of her long and faithful service. The pres- 
entation address was made by Joseph Pache, 
the director of the Oratorio Society. 

W. J. Reep. 


Macmillen Engages Gino Aubert as Ac- 
companist 


Francis Macmillen, the violinist, has en- 
gaged as his accompanist for his forthcom- 
ing American tour Gino Aubert, the French 
pianist, who has acted in a similar capacity 
for Jacques Thibaud and Henri Marteau. 





Gustav Hollaender, director of the Stern 
Conservatory in Berlin, composed a violin 
concerto during his vacation and will in- 
troduce it in Berlin in November. 
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| These two artists, who have appeared most success- 
fully in concert in past seasons, will be available, 
either singly or in joint recital programs. 











Management: HAENSEL & JONES, No. 1 East 42d St., New York 
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In Concert Entire Season 1910-1911 . 


Tour to the Pacific Coast (November, December, 


Orchestra, Nov. 11 and 12 
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Miss Edna Showalter, who assumed the role of Paoletta, Miss Florence Hinkle, who appeared at the Festival for 
is a young singer with all the odds in her favor, and filled the first time, made a splendid impression with her love 
admirably the exactions of the part. There is a youthful ly voice and artistic manner of singing. And she could 
freshness and brilliance as well as tonal beauty in her not have chosen better than the beautiful Puccini aria 
voice, large factors in her success of last night, which was with its poignant elemental appeal to display both her 
complete and immediate. Miss Showalter rendered the voice and art to the best advantage. The audience re 
colorature passages with distinct success and delightfully ceived ber most enthusiastically. —WWorcester Deily. Tele 
clear and pure voice quality.x—Cincinnati Commercial- gram, Friday, Sept. 30, 1910. 








Tribune, Sept. 1, 1910. 
- : ‘ \liss Hinkle’s singing surprised those who have -not 
Edna Showalter, a gifted young soprano, essayed the . A 


. ; ; ' . 3 d : kept track of her remarkable progress She is a singer 
title réle last night. She is physically well suited for the ~ . 


part and played it well. Her voice is particularly well a chis was her-first appearance st 
trained for the florid passages which abound in the opera. 
In the coloratura side her execution was unusually 
fine, her trill in particular being exquisite.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Sept. 1, 1910. 


the Festival and she instantly won the favor of the 


audience, which would gladly have had an encore. Her 


voice is brilliant and telling.—Springfield Daily Republi 
f f 


ca Lriday, Sept. 20, 1910. 
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Miss Hussey sang her trying air with dramatic intelli 








gence and showed the results of long and patient vocal Miss Lewyn played very fluently, musically, tastefully, 
training, singing without apparent effort and with tru ind with great depth of emotion, so that she stirred the 
effect.—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald. audience t i gh pitch of enthusiasm.—Vossische Zei 
fun Berlit 

Miss Adah Hussey. contralto, is a capable artist who 
sang with much credit to herself.—H. E. Krehbiel, in We | that she will become one of our greatest 
New York Tribune. pianist Berliner Tageszettung 

Adah Hussey, the contralto, has a rarely eautiful \ perfect technique, elegant delivery and ideal virtuos 
voice. The schooling which this young artist has evident! ‘ty. intelligent interpretation and individuality were all 


enjoyed must have been of the best, for she sings as a prominent idt Anzeiger, Leipzig 


finished artist—New York Staats-Zeitung. 
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DOROTHY 


LETHBRIDGE 


ORCAN OPENINGS, | 
T THE ENCLISH PIANIST 
CON CE R S and RECI 1 ALS Says F. W. Vogt, the noted London critic: *“T am in a position to make a 
prophecy. A new pianist, an English woman, is about to startle all music 


lovers and enthusiasts. Imagine a faultless, brilliant, in fact, unprecedented 
technique, a tone quality which might be described as a specialty, and, 
Tour of the what counts for more than anything else with me, is music, real music. 

Such is Dorothy Lethbridge’s playing, descr’bed in a few words. She is 
She has often been compared with Sophie Menter and Carreno, 
Jerlin and Leipsic pronounce her to be even 




















great. 


UNITED STATES and CANADA — ae authorities in 


Die Woche, Berlin: “Among the foremost of the present day pianists is 


1€10-1S11 Miss Dorothy Lethbridge. Her’s is a colossal technique and poetic senti 
ment. She completely charms the eve as well as the ear, and to the 

discriminating concert-goer she is most impressive on account of her 

breadth of conception, her temperament, and _ the tenderness of het 


” 


inspiration 


Management, HAENSEL & JONES, 1 East 42d Street, New York 
Management—W. S. BIGELOW, JR.—-1 182 Broadway, N. Y. 
Personal Representative, THOMAS J. DONLAN, Colonial Bldg., Boston 
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CONCERT SERIES BY VISITING 
ORCHESTRAS, PITTSBURG’S PLAN 


But Carl Bernthaler’s Festival Orchestra Will Give Regular Season 
in Place of Paur Concerts of Last Year—Local Choruses 
Busy Rehearsing for Winter’s Work—New Memorial Hall 
for Important Musical Affairs 








ITTSBURG, PA., Oct. 4,—Many of the 
world’s most noted soloists and nearly 

all of America’s famous orchestras will ap- 
pear in concert in Pittsburg the coming 
season. Thousands of dollars will be spent 
to provide the music lovers of this city 


with the greatest variety of talent Pitts- 
Never before 


burgers ever contracted for. 


societies have planned big things, and are 
to bring what some musicians term “white 
elephants” to Pittsburg to draw the crowd. 
This is a term applied to many assisting 
soloists, and is a phrase coined by the de 
ceased P. T. Barnum. 

The Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, Carl 
Bernthaler, director, the successor of the 
Pittsburg Festival Orchestra, and also of 
Emil Paur’s Orchestra, though not as large 





J. P. McCollum, Conductor of the Mozart 
Club of Pittsburg 


in the city’s history have such elaborate 
arrangements been made. 
Those who have watched the musical 





Edward E. Jenkins, Chairman of the 
Pittsburg Orchestra Association 


progress of Pittsburg unhesitatingly de 
clare that this season will eclipse all others 
There are those who say that it will prove 
a poor season to some organizations. Some 


Carl Bernthaler, Director of the Pitts- 
burg Festival Orchestra 


as Paur’s, will make its début Friday night, 
November 11, at the new Soldiers’ Memo 
rial Hall. This will really mark the open 
ing of the musical season in Pittsburg, 
although other affairs will be given pre 
vious to that time. The Memorial Hall 
will be dedicated next Tuesday. It cost 
the taxpayers of Allegheny County $1,250,- 
000. Its acoustics have been heralded as 
good, but recently the hall has been found 
to have an echo. This, it is said, may be 
remedied when the seats are installed and 
the house filled with people. All of the 
concerts arranged for by the symphony or 
chestra will be given in this hall, which is 
close to Carnegie Music Hall. 

Edward E. Jenkins, a prominent Pitts 
burg business man, who is chairman of the 
symphony orchestra committee, has made 
it possible, through Frank W. Rudy, to 
provide Pittsburg with an orchestra, until 
the Pittsburg Orchestra Association. en 
dows a new orchestra. 

Director Bernthaler’s organization is, 
therefore, only temporary, and when his 
season ends he will again organize the 
Festival Orchestra, and his men will be 
kept here to provide the nucleus for the 
greater orchestra which is to be organized 
for the season of 1911-12. Associated with 
Mr. Jenkins in the management of the 
symphony orchestra, which is to be com- 
posed of fifty men, are Charles I. Wester 
field, Guy C. Donaldson and C. H. W 
Rhue. Mr. Rudy is the manager and W. 5 
Bigelow, Jr., New York, touring manager 
A committee of 100 citizens of the city also 
has been appointed to give it financial sup 
port. That sterling violinist, Franz Kohler, 
will be concert master. 

The Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra will 
present many well-known soloists. These 
will include Mischa Elman, Josef Hof 
mann, Jeanne Gerville-Réache, [rancis 
Macmillen, Lydia Lipkowska, Cecil Fan 
ning, Paulo Gruppe, Sassoli, Savage, Louis 
Bennett, and others of note. The soloist 
at the opening concert will be Mme. Ger 
ville-Réache 


The dates of the Friday night concerts 
are November 11, 25; December 2, 16, 30; 
January 6, 13, 20; February 3, 10, 24; 
March 3, 10, 17, and 24. Saturday after- 
noon concerts will be given on the days fol- 
lowing the dates already given. Mr. Bern- 
thaler, who will direct, has been identified 
with the Pittsburg Orchestra for thirteen 
years, and was assistant conductor under 
Emil Paur. He is dignified, versatile, mag 
netic and wields a wonderful influence 
over his players and therein lies his great 
success. He is familiar with nearly all the 
works of the great masters, and intends 
to conduct all symphonies without the aid 
of a score. He 1s gifted with a remarkable 
memory. Mr. Bernthaler is a pianist of 
note, and is one of the few directors of 
the country who can appear with equal dig 
nity and success in the rdles of orchestral 
conductor and accompanist. 

The Mendelssohn Choir is arranging a 
series of entertainments which, without 
doubt, will be the peer of anything of the 
kind ever given in Pittsburg. The first 
local concert under the direction of Con- 
ductor Ernest Lunt will be given at Car- 
negie Music Hall, Friday night, January 
27, when the choir will have the assistance 
of the Damrosch Orchestra, augmented to 
seventy men. The choir also may have a 
soloist of note. This is to be arranged 
later. It has not been definitely decided 
what works will be sung 

The Mendelssohn Choir has made a mar 
velous record for itself. Its first concert 
of the season will be given October 18, at 
White’s Opera House, McKeesport, under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. of the Tube 
City town. A miscellaneous program will 
be sung. It has not been decided when the 
second local concert will be given, but the 
indiedtions are that something equally as 
big as the appearance of the Damrosch Or 
chestra will be given. The choir will be 
limited to sixty voices this year. Con 
ductor Lunt has begun rehearsals. 

The Mozart Club will give four concerts. 
as usual, under the able leadership of Prof 
J. P. McCollum, who has so valiantly led 
his forces many years. The first concert 
will be given in November, at the Carnegie 
Music Hall, when selections from Gounod’s 
“Faust” will be presented. A well-known 
soloist of national reputation will assist, 





James Stephen Martin, Director of the 
Pittsburg Male Chorus 


but arrangements have not as yet been 
concluded. “The Messiah” will be. given 
during the holidays, which is an annual 
custom with this organization. It has not 
been determined when the third concert 
will be given, or what will be sung, but it 
will be in February or March, the conclud 
ing entertainment perhaps to be of a mis 
cellaneous order. The Mozart Club has 
over 200 members, and is one of Pitts- 
burg’s most distinguished musical organi 
zations. There is no better mixed chorus 
organization here 

The Pittsburg Male Chorus, that distin 
guished body of singers of which James 
Stephen Martin is the conductor, and which 
also has the reputation of doing things, 
will be found much in evidence this season 


It is starting its series of entertainments 
much earlier than usual. The organization 
has for several years offered a prize of $100 
to the composer of the best musical setting 
built around a certain theme and this 
vear’s offering is Longfellow’s “The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith.” Nearly twenty musical 
compositions have been submitted to the 














Soldiers’ Memorial Hall, Pittsburg, the 
New Million Dollar Home for 
Orchestral Music 


judges of the contest, from variovs com 
posers throughout the United States, and 
the prize setting will be given its first pre 
sentation Monday night, November 2t, at 
Carnegie Music Hall. Carrying out its 
established policy of using local . soloists, 
Christine Miller will be the assisting solo 
ist on that occasion. 

The chorus, however, having been in- 
vited to appear in conjunction with the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Medical Society to-night, October 4, 
will give a concert in the new Memorial 
Hall. It will be the first musical organi 
zation to try out the hall. The concert in 
November will be for the associate mem- 
bers and their friends. The chorus has 











Ernest Lunt, Director of the Pittsburg 
Mendelssohn Choir 


filled its numbers and there is a waiting 
list. 

The Apollo Club, Rinehart Mayer, con- 
ductor, will inaugurate its fifteenth season 
by giving its first concert at Carnegie 
Music Hall Thursday night, December 8 
The program will be made up largely of 
part songs d@ cappella, from the works of 
Rumson, Elgar, DeRille and _ several 
\merican writers The second concert 
falls on the last Thursday of February, at 
which time Director Mayer will present 
Bruch’s “Frithjof” with soprano and bari- 
tone soloists and orchestra, but the ar 
rangements for them have not been com 
pleted. The third concert falls on April 
28, and the principal number to be sung 


[¢ ntinued n page 37.] 





“The perfection of Quartet Playing.""—London Daily Mail 
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W. L. Hubbard 
April 6, '09, says: 


her voice one of 


rightfully received 





“Her singing (to quote W. L. Hubbard of the 
Chicago Tribune) is distinguished by refined, infal- 
lible taste, and by genuineness and 
sentiment and feeiing. Her voice is 
quality, being rich, warm and sympathetic, pro- 
duced with an ease and accuracy that make it ab- 
solutely reliable and pure.’’ 


in the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
as the con- 
tralto and again impressed me as the best contralto 
now in the oratorio field in America. 
rarest loveliness, but she has 
brains, and they are such scarce things nowadays! 
She sang superbly yesterday and the audience 


“Christine Miller w 


her with acclaim.”’ 


justness ol 
exquisite in 


Not only is 
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BERRICK VON NORDE 
— === TENQORO“*#**———| 


PRESS COMMENT 


Mr. Von Norden sang a group of Ger- 
man songs and another of English songs, 
in which he proved himself a song inter- 
preter of unusual merit. His voice, a 
clear, pure, ringing tenor, is an admir- 
able vehicle for the intelligence and ex- 
cellence of style he brought into his 
interpretations. His 
dictum and articu- 
lation, too, are far 
beyond what has 
been heard among 
the best artists this 
season.—New York 
Evening Mail. 

A most delightful 
feature of the con- 
cert was the sing- 
ing of Berrick von 
Norden, tenor, ot 
New York. He is 
one of the mostsat- 
isfying concert ten- 
ors before the pub- 
lic, a truly fine ar- 
tist inevery respect. 
His voice is one of 
large range and 
volume, and is so 
admirably produced 
that his singing 
seems absolutely ef- 
fortiess and spon- 
taneous. In quality 
it is velvety and 
beautiful,-yet virile 
and resonant, and 
it serves as a ve- 
hicle for the artis- 
tic expression of 
his musical instinct 
and feeling. 

He sang last an 
aria from Leon- 
cavallo’s opera, ‘“Zaza,’’ in which the 
ringing high A’s and B flats of his voice 
were constantly in evidence; also charm- 
ing songs by ———————— in French, Ger- 
man and English, displaying his splendid 
diction in all these languages. He was 
received with great enthusiasm.—Morn- 
ing Express, Buffalo. 





The assisting soloist, Berrick von Nor- 
den, tenor, of New York, is a very fine 
artist. His voice is a pure tenor, sweet 
and beautiful in all registers, and a vast 
range. He sings without effort and his 
manner of delivery is superb. In every- 
thing he does he is most satisfying and 
truly artistic. He 
was applauded vo- 
ciferously and the 
audience would not 
be quieted until he 
responded with two 
encores.—The Buf- 
falo Commercial. 

Most convincing 
in point of vocal 
and musical worth 
were the soios con- 
tributed to the pro- 
gram by Mr. Von 
Norden. He poses- 
ses a tenor voice of 
much sympathyand 
he employs it with 
unfailing certainty 
of method and with 
a sense of musica! 
beauty that com- 
mends him to the 
attention of all lov- 
ers of song.—Chi- 
cago Inter Ocean. 

Berrick von Nor- 
den, the tenor of 
‘ast evening, was 
truly a_ revelation 
in this line. Good 
tenors are rare at 
best, and it is a 
supreme delight to 
listen to one with 
so full and mellow 
a voice. There is 
nothing strained 
about his work and never any thinness 
in his singing. He is effusive, gracious 
and pleasing throughout.—Trenton (N. J.) 
Times. 

Berrick von Norden is a tenor with a 
voice of beautiful quality; light and sweet 
without becoming cloying or effeminate. 
Toronto Mail and Empire. 
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Paul K. M. Thomas 
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@ The assisting artist was Jules Falk, who electrified his 
His youth, stature, comeliness and confidence were 
effective accessories to his superior abilities in the manipula- 
tion of his highly valuable Stradivarius 
bers he was compelled to render he demonstrated wonderful 
technical skill, and throughout all of the difficult passages 
of true harmony, exciting the 
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will be Brewer’s cantata, “The Lord of the 
Dunderburg,” and a selection of short 
choruses, a cappella. The best talent pos- 
sible will be secured for each concert, and 
soloists are now being negotiated for. 
The membership of the club this year will 
be limited to sixty. Rehearsals were begun 
last week and great interest is being mani- 
fested in the organization, which is the old- 
est male chorus in the city and one of the 
best. Its reputation has endured for years. 
There are strong indications that Mme. 
Gracia Ricardo will be the first soloist. 
The Kneisel Quartet will open the. sea- 
son at Carnegie Music Hall, October 25. 
The Pittsburg Art Society will give the 
usual series of ten or twelve entertain- 
ments at Carnegie Music Hall, and ar- 
rangements for them are now being com- 
pleted. The society has over 400 mem- 
bers. An effort is being made to double it. 
A special feature will be an exhibit of the 
works of American illustrators in black 
and white and in colors. The exhibit prob- 
ably will be on November 5. Director 
John M. Beatty, of the Carnegie Art Gal 
lery, will exhibit his paintings, one of 
which, “Plymouth Hills,” has been bought 


by the Cochrane Gallery. There also will 
be four or five musical evenings, with prob- 
ably the Flonzaley Quartet as one attrac 
tion. A lecture on “Gothic Art” will be 
given by Prof. Lindsay Blayney. 

Charles Heinroth, city organist and di 
rector of music of Carnegie Institute, and 
Casper Koch, city organist at the North 
Side Carnegie Music Hall, will give the 
usual free organ recitals, Mr. Heinroth 
giving the first recital of the season last 
Sunday. Mr. Heinroth plans to. give 
some lectures during the Lenten season. 
these having proven exceedingly popular in 
years past. 

The Schubert Chorus, an exclusively 
women’s organization, of which Hans 
Zwicky is the director, will probably give 
several concerts during the season As 
Geraldine Damon, the president of the 
organization, has not yet returned from 
Europe, Director Zwicky is unable to say 
at this time just what plans will be carried 
out. 

The Philharmonic Society organized last 
year by Luigi von Kunits, former concert 
master of the Pittsburg Orchestra, but who 
has taken up his permanent residence in 


Vienna, will be very much in evidence. 
Hans Zwicky suceeded Mr. Von Kunits. 
Rehearsals will begin this month. The 
society may give one or two public con- 
certs. H.S. Rosenbaum is the president of 
the organization, and \Wyn B. Morris vice 
president. 

The Ringwalt Choir, of which H. L. 
Ringwalt is the manager and conductor, 
and one of the oldest choral organizations 
in Pittsburg, will give the usual series of 
entertainments the coming season. The 
concerts given last season by this organi- 
zation were among the most enjoyable 
offered to the music lovers of Pittsburg. 

In addition to these organizations such 
societies as the Tuesday Musical Club, the 
various German Singing Societies and 
choral organizations in the suburbs will 
give special entertainments. <A_ splendid 
season of music has been enjoyed at the 
Pittsburg Exposition, and the season will 
continue for several weeks longer. Victor 
Herbert, Walter Damrosch’s Orchestra, 
Sousa’s Band, the Russian Orchestra, and 
other organizations have been engaged, 
the first-named three already having ap 
peared. 


One of the biggest musical treats of the 
season will be the orchestra concerts ar- 
ranged by the Pittsburg Orchestra Assccia 
tion. This was done for the purpose of 
keeping Pittsburg’s standard as an orches- 
tra center pre-eminent lhe Philharmonic 
Orchestra of New York, Gustav Mahler, 
director, will be the first offering, and the 
orchestra will appear in the new Memorial 
Hall, Saturday night, December 10. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Max Fiedler, 
conductor, will give the next concert at 
the same hall, Monday night, January 30. 
The Thomas Orchestra, Theodore Stock, 
conductor, will follow with two concerts, 
Tuesday night, February 21, and Monday 
night, March 27, both of which will be 
given in the Memorial Hall. Season 
tickets for these entertainments are being 
sold by the orchestra association. The 
maximum price for single admission will 
be $2, or $7.50 for the season of four con- 
certs. The maximum price for tickets for 
the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra con 
certs will be $1.50, and there will be no 
advance in prices during the season be- 
cause of the appearance of famous soloists. 


Epwarp C. Sykes 





ST. LOUIS HAS LONGER ORCHESTRAL SCHEDULE 
AND OPERA SEASON IN PROSPECT FOR 1910-11 


Max Zach’s Popularity an Important Factor in Arousing City’s Interest in New Symphony Society— 
Choruses Plan Interesting Programs and Many Distinguished Artists Are Engaged to Appear with 
Local Organizations—$40,o00 Guarantee Fund Raised for Opera Season 


T. LOUIS, Oct. 3.—With a promise of 
having a greater orchestra than ever 
before, a season of grand opera each year 
and a permanent hall in which to present 
symphonic music and opera, St. Louis is 
entering one of the most promising musical 
seasons in its history. The Symphony Or- 
chestra, which will be enlarged, will present 
more concerts this year than any previous 
season and will come near equaling the 
number to be given in Boston and Chicago, 
where the orchestras are on a permanent 
basis. 

In addition to this, the various choral or- 
ganizations are putting forth their efforts 
with great vigor fairly to surpass one 
another in their work and in securing artists 
for their various concerts. Furthermore, 
this city will be one of the very few to have 
grand opera outside of those which have 
regularly established companies. 

Through the efforts of a number of St. 
Louisians, among them Messrs. Edward A. 
Faust, George Simmons and Charles Styx, 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany will appear here in four performances 
at the Coliseum on January 2, 3 and 4, im- 
mediately after closing a long engagement 
in Chicago. The entire company will be 
brought here and operas never before pro- 
duced here will be heard. 

The opera season of 1910 was the first of 
its kind ever given at the Coliseum here and 
great lessons were learned from it. The 
entire arrangement of the main floor will be 
changed so as to allow every one to have a 
satisfactory seat. This is one of the largest 
auditoriums of its kind in the country, and 
was pronounced by a number of.the Metro- 
politan artists to be a perfect place in which 
to sing. The acoustics are exceptional. 
Guy A. Golterman, whe so_ successfully 
managed the local appearance of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company last April, has 
again assumed the management this year, 
and has been financially supported by a 
guarantee fund of $40,000 raised by twenty 
prominent St. Louis business men, each con- 
tributing $2,000. The local committee 1s 
headed again by Lawrence Mauran. 

Undoubtedly a great stimulus has been 
given to musical affairs by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, which enters upon 
the most active season in its career. Com- 
mencing on November 11-12 the orchestra 
will give a series of fifteen subscription 
concerts on Friday evenings and Saturday 
afternoons, twenty Sunday “Pop” concerts 
and five road tours of a week’s duration, 
besides several short trips. The orchestra 
will again be under the guiding hand of 
Max Zach, who is admired by all the mu- 
sic-loving public of this city on account 
of the way in which he has nandled the 
orchestra for several years and the high 
state of efficiency to which he has brought 
it. Director Zach is a great devotee to 
the modern school of instrumentation and 
writing, and has arranged a series of pro- 
grams that are unique and interesting. His 
trial last year with the newer classics met 
with much approval, and this year practi- 
cally all of the well-known modern com- 
posers will be included in his offerings 
Frederick Fischer, who has been associated 
with the organization for so many years, 


will again be assistant conductor. ‘here 
will be five new men in first-chair positions, 
and the total orchestra will number sixty 
eight men. This will be gradually increased 
to seventy-five. All concerts will be given 


in the Odeon, as in the past, but, as previ 
announced in 


ously MusicAL AMERICA, 





Max Zach, the Popular Conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


there is a movement on foot which will 
give St. Louis a suitable hall for the or- 
chestra and other large concerts. 

Never before has there been such an ar 
ray of solo talent engaged as this year 
Among those already contracted for ar 
Mmes. Gadski, Schumann-Heink, Sembrich 
and De Pasquali; Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch 
‘cellist; Ferruccio Busoni and Alfred Cal 
zin, pianists, and negotiations are now under 
way, with reasonable degree of assurance 
that they will be completed, for the appear 
ance of Xaver Scharwenka, the composer 
pianist. Other soloists have not yet been 
announced. All of these preparations hav: 
been made possible through the efforts of 
Loudon Charlton, who assumed the man 
agement of the orchestra last year and 
who devoted a great amount of personal 
time in solving the problem of placing this 
city among the foremost in this country 
in music matters. 

It is due to his efforts thatthe orchestra 
has been placed upon a permanent basis 
and the effect upon the country immedi 
ately adjacent has already been felt. Mr. 


Charlton has an able local representative 
in David Montagnon, who has been asso 
ciated with him for a number of years, 
and who has charge of the local bureau 
All bookings for the orchestra and soloists 
for the South and Southwest are done 
from here. 

So great was the success of the out-of 
town concerts last year that the orchestra 
will make five trips, of a week each, em 
bracing the cities of Kansas City, Sedalia, 
St. Joseph, Columbia, Mo.; Topeka, Kan 














The Odeon, in Which the Principal Con- 
certs Are Given in St. Louis 


and Moberly, Mexico and Macon, Mo., and 
will make a tour through Illinois covering 
Springfield and Jacksonville and Hannibal, 
Mo. Three trips are also planned to Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and also single trips to 
Decatur and Champaign, III. 

The officers for the ensuing year are 
Hanford Crawford, president; George D. 
Markham, vice-president; Otto Bollman, 
treasurer; Max Zach, director; and David 
\Miontagnon, resident manager. The execu 
tive committee consists of A. W. Douglas, 
chairman; Mrs. Philip N. Moore, Mrs. D 
R. Calhoun, C. P. Senter, F. P. Crunden, 
Hanford Crawford, Dr. Ernst Saxl, O. F. 
Richards L. H. Thompson and Hugo Ff 
Koehler \s usual, there will be eight 
standing committees for the season. 

\s has been previously announced, the 
Wednesday Club Auditorium is now under 
Mr. Charlton’s management, and a series of 
three subscription concerts by the Flonzaley 
Quartet has been arranged there on three 
friday evenings when the Symphony Or 
hestra is out of the city In this way 
there will be no conflicting dates. It has 
required several seasons to arouse the en 
thusiasm of the St. Louis public, but this 
has surely been done, and is evidenced by 
the subscriptions for which 
have been greater to date than ever before 

Perhaps there is no other city in the 
country that depends so much upon the 
choral organizations for entertainment as 
does this city Foremost among these is 
the Apollo Club, which contains many of 
the representative male singers in the city 
The organization is again under the leader- 


season seats, 


ship of Charles Galloway, and will give 
the usual three subscription concerts dur- 
ing the Winter. Rehearsals have been go- 
ing on for some time. The first concert 
will take place on November 22, when the 
public will have the first opportunity of 
hearing Mime. Gracia Ricardo and Boris 
Hambourg. Evan Williams, the famous 
\merican tenor, has been engaged’ as one 
of the soloists for the second concert, 
bet further than this no others have been 
contracted for. The officers of the club 
are: Charles Wiggins, president;, W. K. 
Stannard, vice-president; T. J. Wright, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and the executive com- 
mittee consists of loseph A. Buse, W. L. 
Chappel and John A. Rohan. 

Another organization which is rapidly 














Charles Galloway, Director of the Apollo 
and Morning Choral Clubs 
of St. Louis 


coming to the front is the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Choral Club and Gregorian Choir 
In this club are 120 men, who have been 
rehearsing nearly every week for over two 
years, and now reached a high degree of 
efficiency. The club is under the direction 
of Father Leo Manzetti, who was formerly 
choirmaster to His Holiness Pope Pius X 
Owing to certain difhculties and conflict- 
ing dates this chorus was able to give only 
one concert last year, but this year at least 
three will be given at the Odeon, the first 
being on the evening of November 8& 
Noted soloists are promised for these con- 
certs, as it has alwavs been the policy of 
the club to secure the most famous singers 
and instrumentalists appearing at the time 
Che work this year will consist of a num 
ber of famous religious writings and the 
highest, grade of choral classics. Chis 
year's officers are: Charles Mulligan, presi- 
dent; J. B. Vogelsang. vice-president: W. ] 
Donohue,secretary and treasurer: and Ar- 
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Daily Times, St. 
Thomas, Canada, 
June 10, 1910. 

Mrs. Merritt-Coch- 
ran is an exquisitely 
artistic soprano with 

a voice of great range 

and brillianey. Her 

tone production and 
enunciation are per- 
fect and she sings the 
extreme tones of her 
upper and lower reg 
isters with equal ease 


Free Press, Beloit, 
Wis., June 6, 
1910. 

Mrs. Cochran is a 
singer of unusual per 
sonality and interpry 
tative power. Her 
voice was beautifully 
clear and full of 
warmth. Her high 
tones full and bird 
like to a remarkable 
extent. Her French 
songs were rendered 
with a brilliancy and 
verve characteristic 
of French genius 


Alice Merritt-Cochran 


SOPRANO 





Mrs. Harriet Foster 
has a voice of wide 
com pass and consid 
erable beauty. The 
selection was exquis- 
itely rendered, result- 
ing in the artist being 
called on for several 
encores. -New Y ork 
Kvening Telegram. 

Mrs. Harriet Fos 
ter’s singing of ‘La 
Cloche”’ by Saint- 
Saens was her contri 
bution to the pro 
gramme, which was 
most appreciated by 
the audience New 
York Sun 
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NEW YORK 
Faust 


Mr. Carre’s voice 


dominated the rest 
This tenor is one otf 
the best musical dis 
coveries in New York 
this year. His voice 
has already won for 
its possessor possibil 
ities of unusual future 
distinction World 


APOLLO CLUB, 
BROOKLYN 
Faust 


One of the sur 


prises of the evening 
was the singing of Mr 
George Carre, tenor, 
who received some 
thing like an ovation 
after his singing ol 
the cavatina, “Salve 
Dimora.’’ In _ voice 
placing and in man 
agement, he showed 
the advantage of 
thorough culture. His 
tones were clear.and 
resonant, and alto 
gether his is one of 
the finest, if not the 
finest, tenors the club 
has had.—Eagk 





MONTCLAIR RECITAL 
Return Engagement 


His baritone is thor- 


oughly good in all its reg 


isters, well sustained in 
the highest, mellow in 
the bass, and bf smooth, 
ich fibre in the mezza 


voce, showing unusual 


ompass and equality of 
one values fhe voice 
itself is as admirable 


was the skill in its 


management, and the 
de variety of songs ju 


ciciously s¢ lected trom 


toreign and \merical 
ymposers, sounding a 
ultiplicity of mood and 
sentiment, gave oppot 


nity tor a breadth and 
f phrasing which in 
ites superior musical 


ntelligence, the final “‘vis 


1 tergo”’ not always paly 
able an otherwise fine 
cert work It is a 
ice absolutely without 
‘ vicious tremolo s 
often heard, a trick of 
pseudo-emotional deliv 
ery, which finally works 
evil in the very fibre o* 
‘ voice itself Mi 


Cairns is to be congratu 
atea on 4a noble organ, 
sound&y trained and fine 


ly responsive to every 
sympathetic demand rf 
the music and his own art 
tistix insight. V ontclaiw 
Times. 
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Seber debe debe debe deeded deeded 
t * Mme. ROSA OLITZK 
a | sik « 
“ ey 
abe oe 
t = Prima Bonna Contralto 
"—° . 
: - Mme. Olitzka, an artist as favorably known for her work 
be ei in recital and oratorio as in opera, is a singer of broad 
- y experience and undoubted standing. Her appearances in 
= el the best opera houses, and on the concert platforms, of 
“fe i both Europe and America, have placed her in the front rank. 
aie a 
t et Mme. Olitzka, in addition to her operatic engagements, 
ats the will appear in concert and oratorio in America this season. 
3 So 
ahs . 
abs et MME. OLITZKA’S OPERATIC DEBUT 
“te ie IN MEXICO CITY 
oe Ss 
? = ‘The Ortruda of Mme. Rosa Olitzka was also especially 
ais fine, and she seemed to enter more into the spirit of the 
t - opera than most of the others, perhaps because she is of a 
“Sn she country so close to Germany. The other principals were 
? - all equal to their work—Gilly, Cerri, Rossi, Pimazzoni, 
tee ; * he $8 
a ei but—they were not of the Rhine country. 
ae > 
- - ‘*Olitzka, who in the above scene acted the vengeful Ortruda, 
dy ee did not touch a discordant note; on the contrary, she re- 
abe > vealed herself an artist who possesses great mastery of acting 
= 7 and an agreeable voice which she managed with skill. 
“te a 
A ~ 
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Miss Harris’s Concert and Oratorio engagements have 
won great success for her in both Europe and America, 





where she has appeared with such artists as Alessan- 
dro Bonci, Giuseppe Campanari, Bogea Oumiroff 


a AGNES KIMBALL 


7 For Dates and Terms address 
CLAREMONT HALL, BROADWAY AND 112th STREET SOPRANO 


NEW YORK Soloist with Victor Herbert Orchestra,Spring Tour, 1911; Pittsburg Festival 
Orchestra, October, 1910; Southern Recital Tour, October-November, 1910. 


ne eae Address: 609 W. 177th St., New York _ Telephone, 5793 Audubo,, 
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thur J. Ryan, who is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

The Morning meg Club, with its active 
membership of 125 women’s voices, is 
again planning a most interesting and at- 
tractive season. As usual, there will be 
three public concerts, and their rehearsals 
will be held in the morning. For the large 
evening performances the club has _ been 
successful in securing as soloist Emilio de 
Gogorza, baritone. Charles Galloway is 
again director of this club. The officers 
are: Mrs. Halsey C. Ives, president; Mrs. 
W. S. Swingley, first vice-president; Mrs. 
William A. McCandless, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Joseph W. Folk, treasurer, and 


Grace Taussig, recording secretary; Mrs. 
David A. Bixby, corresponding secretary, 
and Mrs. Frederick E. Chamberlain, librar- 
ian. 


It was discouraging for the Amphion Club 
to lose its founder and leader, Alfred G. 
Robyn, who departed for Brooklyn some 
time ago, but it has been most successful 
in securing a most satisfactory successor in 
Ernest R. Kroeger. This club has brought 
to St. Louis some of the greatest talent 
in the world, and it is not falling short this 
year in its selections. For the first concert, 
early in November, it will give to its sub- 
scribers the début appearance in this city of 
Mme. Frances Alda, the ,soprano of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, and Adolphe - 


Borchard, the French pianist, who is mak- 
ing his initial tour of this country. For 
the second concert Mme. Louise Kirkby- 
Lunn, the contralto, well known to St. 
Louis audiences, and Edouard Dethier, vio- 
linist, will appear. The club has been work- 
ing hard for the three concerts, which come 
in November, January and April, respec- 
tively. Officers for the coming season: 
Murray Carleton, president; C. W. Jump, 
vice-president; F. A. Breckenkamp, treas- 
urer; E. J. Troy, secretary, and E. M 
Dodge, librarian. 

The St. Louis Musical Club, the new 
name for the old Union Musical Club, will 
enter a very active season of choral work. 
There are seventy-five active :nembers, and 
the majority of women have trained voices. 
This club has for many years been under 
the successful leadership of Mrs. C. 3B. Roh- 
land, who will again direct its pt this 
year. The organization is justly proud of 
having brought to St. Louis some of the 
greatest instrumental and vocal talent ot 
the day. Mischa Elman, the Russian vio- 
linist, comes for a recital in February, and 
Glenn Hall, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, for their Spring concert. There 
are about one hundred associate members, 
and the regular concerts of the society will 
be given in the Musical Arts Hall. Officers 
of the society are: Mrs. Paul Y. Tupper, 
president; Mrs. George Frankel, first vice- 
president; Mrs. David Kriegshaber, second 
vice-president; Mrs. W. E. Ingalls, treas- 
urer, and Emma Coester, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

The St. Louis Orchestra Club, an or 
ganization composea of young men and 
women who are studying orchestral and 
concert work, is planning an active scason. 
‘The orchestra will be enlarged to seventy- 
five players, and on this account a new hall 
will have to be found in which to hold 
rehearsals. A concert in November and 
one in April are scneduled. It is particu- 
larly interesting to note that this club de 
votes all of its time to the production of 
new music, and with the exception of a 
few of the standard works plays the re- 
cent compositions of our moderti composers. 
It is also unique in the development of 
the wood-wind section, which is devoting 
its time to compositions composed strictly 
for their instruments. As usual, there will 
be assisting soloists. The officers of the 
association are: Alfred P. thebard, presi- 
dent; Theodore W. H. Hallstrom, first vice 
president; Louis P. Baitinger, second vice- 
president; John C. Walter, secretary, and 
\. J. Molt, assisting secretary. 

Another amateur organization is the Or- 
pheus Musical Society and Orchestra, whic 
is also a student affair, composed of young 
men and women. It will, as in the past, 


give several concerts during the season, but 
as yet the full plans have not been an- 
nounced. The officers of the society are: 
William Zink, president; H. H. Stork, vice- 
president; O. S. Mears, secretary, and J. E. 
Hesse, treasurer. 

St. Louis will have a number of recitals 
and other musical attractions this year. 
Already Pavlowa and Mordkin, with the 
Russian ballet, have been scheduled to ap- 
pear early in November at the Odeon, and 
Robert P. Strine announces the appearance 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink on October 2. 
This will be her only recital appearance 
here this season. 

Great interest has always been taken here 
in the local recitals, and foremost among 
these come the Lenten recitals of Ernest 
R. Kroeger. Last year he gave torty-four 








Ernest R. Kroeger, Director of the St. 
Louis Amphion Club 


recitals in this city and surrounding coun- 
try, introducing almost every form of piano 
composition. Judging from the correspond- 
ence that he has already received, he will 
probably surpass this number this season. 
The Kroeger School of Music, of which 
he is the director, opens its seventh season 
with a very satisfactory enrolment of pupils, 
and a most successful season is looked for 
Several of the most important schools here 
are associated with Mr. Kroeger's institu 
tion, and he is director of music at the 
Forest Park University. Ottmar Moll, who 
is associated with Alice Martin's school of 
art and expression, will undoubtedly give 
some attractive recitals, as well as several 
other instrumentalists and vocalists. Inqui 
ries directed to most of the conservatories 
here show that the roro-1911 enrolment wi! 
be larger than last vear. Taken all in all, 
this city will be very fortunate in hearing 
the best music which the country affords 
this vear. Herpert W. Cost, 


Metropolitan and the Public 


Having the New York field to themselves 
this season does not mean a flowery path 
of ease for the Metropolitan Opera manag- 
ers. lhe burden of a large demonstration 
in efhiciency and good judgment is upon 
them. They have unquestionably to meet 
in a large portion of their public a mood 
of suspicion based on between-seasons talk 
of an opera trust and of juggling with 
singers. The justification which to many 
minds they need will lie only in the most 
‘omplete adherence to their declared pro- 
gram and policy.—New York World 

Luigi Mancinelli has been commissioned 
to write a cantata for the inauguration ot 
the Rome Exposition next Spring. 


TWO ASSOCIATIONS PLAN BIG 
THINGS FOR ATLANTA’S SEASON 


Festival and Musical Organizations Will Sustain Records Made Last 
Year in Southern Music Center—Prominent Business Men Active 
in Stimulating City’s Musical Interests 


TLANTA, GA., Oct. 1.—Atlanta, with 


its music festival association, claims 
title as the musical center of the South. 
The association is made up of officers who 
represent the business and artistic success 
of the city, and they have given their best 
energies to the development of the highest 
class of talent, and have brought to the 
people an inspiration that will prove last- 
ing. 

An impetus was given the music life of 
Atlanta several years ago when Dr. J. 
Lewis Browne, the organist at that time 
of Sacred Heart Church, 
May festivals of music, 
Through him Schu- 
Bessie Abott, 

other celebrated 
were introduced to the music lovers of the 
city, and the efforts of Dr. 
crowned with artistic if not financial suc- 


inaugurated the 
which he hoped 
to make permanent. 
mann-Heink, Bispham, Cun- 
ningham and singers 
browne were 


Cess. 


In i909 the big Auditorium Armory, 
with a seating capacity of 8,000, was built 
It then 


developed that some of the best business 


by the city at a cost of $250,000. 


men of the city had organized into an as 
sociation that was to revolutionize the 
musical life in this section. They planned 
the May Festival of 1909, and so readily 
did the people of the city and State respond 
that when the series of five performances 
was ended there was a deposit of $15,000 
over and above all expenses in the bank 
to the credit of the association. Seeing the 
need of an organ for the benefit of the 
public, the association sent out a commit 
tee to investigate organs, and the result 
was that before the year was half over a 








Col. William L. Peel, President of the 
Atlanta Music Festival Association 


$50,000 Austin organ, containing four 
manuals and a large pedal organ, operated 
by electro-pneumatic action was installed. 
The console to the organ is movable, and 
can be placed in any desired position. The 
Echo Organ is in Taft Hall, and can be 
used as a separate two manuaband pedal 
organ, having its own separate console 
The wind pressures, from 4 to 50 inches, 
are supplied by a Spencer Orgoble, run by) 


an electric motor of 20 horsepower, and 

separate engine supplies the wind for the 
Tuba Magna. The organ contains 148 
stops. The Atlanta Music Festival Asso- 
ciation has engaged Dr. Percy J. Starnes 
to give two recitals each week, one on 
Thursday evening, at a small entrance fee, 
and on Sunday afternoon, free. Dr. 
Starnes receives a salary of $5,000 a year. 

The crowning achievement of the At- 
lanta Music Festival Association, however, 
was bringing the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera to Atlanta in the Spring of this 
year. Since organizing the association the 
management has brought to Atlanta such 
singers and artists as Geraldine Farrar, 
Olive Fremstad, Jeanne Jomelli, Frieda 
Langendorff, Charlotte Maconda, Mary 
Lansing, Caruso, Riccardo Martin, Scotti, 
Amato, Louise Homer, Jane Noria, Flor- 
ence Wickham, Gadski, and many others 
famous the world over. 

The association has not defined its work 
for the coming season, but announces that 
it will give Atlanta something of excep 
tional interest in the Spring. The officers 
of the association are William L. Peel, 
president ; George W. Wilkins and Ben 
Lee Crew, vice-presidents; C. B. Bidwell, 
treasurer, and Victor Smith, secretary 
hese gentlemen are representative finan 
ciers. 

The Atlanta Musical Association, which 
is separate and distinct from the Atlanta 
Music Festival Association, is under the 
leadership of Bertha Harwood, who is 
president. The vice-president is W. Woods 
White, with Felton M. Loveless, secretary, 
and W. G. Leas, treasurer. Miss Harwood 
is a pianist of no mean ability, and she is 
largely responsible for the high musical 
attainments the association has _ reached 
During last season she brought to Atlanta 
Kllen Beach Yaw, Tilly Koenen, Ferruccio 
Busoni, Ludwig Willner, the Misses Sas 

















Bertha Harwood, President of the At 
lanta Musical Association 


sard, Maud Powell, Mrs. Theodore Wot 
cester, Virginia Listemann, William H. 
Sherwood, and other musicians well known 
to the concert world. It was through her 
efforts that the Philharmonic Orchestra was 
organized, with W. Whitney Hubner as 
director. This was perhaps the most 
worthy effort of the association, for the 


[Continued on page 43.] 
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work accomplished by the orchestra was 
eminently satisfactory. 

A new board of directors has _ been 
elected for the Atlanta Musical Associa- 
tion, and it has been decided not to admit 
the general public, but only members of 
the association to the musical entertain- 
ments proposed for the season. The mem- 
bership is limited to 1,000. The associa- 
tion plans to devote all the money coming 
into the treasury to the development of 
the association and to secure the best talent 
for Atlanta. The present board of direct- 
ors is made up of responsible business 
men and women, who occupy the highest 
social and professional positions. Plans 
are active at this time to increase interest 
in the course of symphony concerts by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of W. Whitney Hubner, who was di- 
rector last season. 

Mr. Hubner, who was violin teacher in 
the Atlanta Conservatory of Music last 
season, has established himself with I. M. 
Mayer at the head of a new school of 
music, to be known as the Hubner Modern 
Violin School. Mr. Hubner will be at the 
head of the violin department, and Profes- 
sor Mayer, who is a teacher and composer 
of widely known reputation, will direct the 
piano department. Mr. Hubner came to 
Atlanta from Pittsburg, where he had 
played with the famous Pittsburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra for several years, under 
the conductorship of Victor Herbert and 
Emil Paur. 

One of the successful of the smaller 
local organizations is the MacDowell Trio, 
which is composed of J. Gordon Moore, 
pianist; W. Whitney Hubner, violinist, and 
Alfred Pauli, ’cellist. This trio has already 
booked many dates for the coming season, 
and recently gave a recital at the University 
of Alabama (Tuscaloosa), which was at- 
tended by 500 teachers from all over the 
State. 

During the year the Atlanta Conserva- 
tory of Music has had enrolled 637 pupils 
from other States, including Florida, New 
York, Alabama, Texas, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Indiana, and the two Carolinas. 

The faculty for the coming year includes 
Kurt Muller, dean and director of the 
music department; Albert Girard-Thiers, 
director of the voice department; Michael 
Banner, violin, harmony, counterpoint; 
Charles Sheldon, director of the organ de 
partment. These directors have an able 
corps of assistants. The conservatory 1s 
centrally located, in the Cable Building, 
and the faculty and advanced student re- 
citals have added largely to the interest in 
local musical affairs. These recitals are 
held in Cable Hall, which has a seating 
capacity of 600. A splendid Mason & Ham- 
lin two-manual pipe organ, a Mason & 
Hamlin concert grand, and a well-equipped 
stage make it a desirable place for con- 
cert work. 

Among the most prominent local musi 
cians are Alfredo Barilli, who is a com 
poser of more than local reputation. Mr. 
Barilli is brother of the celebrated Patti. 

Oscar Pappenheimer has made his home 
in the fashionable district of Atlanta, far 
famed for its unusual musical entertain- 
ments. He has the best-equipped private 
music rooms in the South, and it is a 
privilege to attend one of the Monday 
evenings at which he sometimes gives ’cello 
selections himself, in addition to the regu- 
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lar program. Mrs. O’Brien, contralto 
soloist, has long been regarded as one 
of the most artistic singers in Atlanta 
Mrs. William Yeates is a soprano soloist 
whose voice is heard to best effect in ora- 
torio and church music, she having been 
the leading soprano in the Sacred Heart 














George W. Wilkins, C. B. Bidwell, An- 
Prominent in At- other Well-Known 
lanta’s Various Atlantan Who Is 
Musical! Enter- Active in Musical 
prises Projects 


Church for several years. Mrs. Rance 
Wright is a singer with a voice of unusual 
quality. Mrs. Edith Ryan is a student of 
vocal music whose accomplishments are 
worthy of note. William Arnaud, organist 
for All Saints’ Church, has done some fine 
organ-recital work. 

Colonel William Lawson Peel, president 
of the Atlanta Music Festival Association, 
and one of the most prominent men in 
Georgia, is prominently identified with At 
lanta’s progress, and holds many offices of 
honor and responsibility in the city. It 
was largely dve him that the music festival 
of 1909 and the Metropolitan Grand Opera, 
which appeared in Atlanta for the first time 
in May of 1910, was such a brilliant suc 
cess. He is president of the American 
National Bank, and is a man of wealth 
and culture. His wife is one of the fore- 
most patrons of fine music in Atlanta. His 
three daughters are noted beauties. 

The Arion Club is a musical organiza 
tion made up of non-professional singers 
whose effort will be to promote musical 
work in the city. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, C. W. Davison; vice-president, L. J. 
Wing; secretary, O. F. Randall; treasurer, 
Charles T. Brown; conductor, Frank W. 
Coffin, and pianist, J. P. O’Donnelly. The 
practice is held in the basement of the 
First Baptist Church. 

Lottie Bette WYLIE. 


GISELA WEBER’S PLANS 


Individual and Chamber Music Recitals 
and Teaching Will Keep Her Busy 


Gisela L. Weber, who achieved such no- 
table success in her concert tour last season, 
has established herself as a_ violinist of 
first rank, and has in consequence received 
numerous flattering offers for return en- 
gagements for the coming season. In ad- 
dition to violin recitals she will appear in 
chamber-music recitals with the Gisela 
Weber Trio, founded by Mrs. Georgina H. 
Thomas. The trio will give a number ot 
educational recitals and will appear, in ad- 
dition to New York, in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and other cities. Mrs. Weber 
will also make an extended tour to the 
Coast to give recitals of purely classical 
programs composed of works of Bach, 
Handel, Corelli and others of the older 
masters. 

The Belgian School of Violin Playing, 
Gisela Weber, director, studio, No. 235 
West One Hundred and Tenth street, New 
York, opens about October 15. A limited 
number of advanced pupils are accepted 

Gisela Weber will make her home in the 
future in New York 


Max Reger has composed another “Cha- 
conne” for violin, his opus 117, No. 4 


Dramatic Tenor, 
Boston Opera Company 


Concert—Recital 
Management: BURGSTALLER 
521 Washington Street, Boston 
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STRAUSS ACTED FOR A PRINCIPLE 


Explains His Demand That Managers Producing ‘“‘ Rose Cavalier ”’ 
Retain “Salome” and “Elektra” in Their Repertoires—Maud 
Fay Not an Advocate of Opera in the Vernacular 


BERLIN, Sept. 23.—In a recent newspaper 


interview, Richard Strauss gave 
tion of the attitude he has taken in regard 
to the production by the Dresden and other 
operas of his “Rosenkavalier.” Strauss 
claims that the terms asked for the produc- 
tion of the work, including the demand that 
certain of the managers bind themselves to 
keep “Salomé” and “Elektra” in their réper- 
toire, were not unusual. 

“Similar terms,” says Strauss, “have been 
exacted before by other authors in Germany 
without anyone finding them extraordinary. 
\nd why not? I was led to take this step 
for artistic reasons. You should be fair to 
authors and composers. If, for example, an 
author or a composer has written a good 
work and is not successful with his st 
work, it is only just that his former good 
works should continue to be produced from 
time to time. This is what | wish to settle 
at all events; for, like every one else, | am 
not invulnerable against writing a poor 
work at one time or another. As there are 
some Intendanten and managers who, after 
several performances or after one or two 
years, cause the works to pass into the ob- 


an explana- 





Maud Fay, San Francisco Soprano, Now 
a Member of the Munich Royal 
Opera House Company 


livion of the archives to the detriment of 
the composer, I decided to settle this ques- 
tion by contract. 

“The terms which my publisher makes are 
not exorbitant nor are they the same for all 
theaters. I am convinced, however, that it 
is the moral duty of very large theaters—| 
am not speaking alone for myself—to aid 
and promote the interests of the author by 
frequent productions of his works, and 
thereby stimulate him to further creative- 
ness. 

“To-day it is | who am the culprit; to 
morrow it may be some other author who 
exacts similar conditions under which his 
work is to be produced, and whose former 
works, if his terms are refused, will disap- 
pear from the répertoire. It is for this that 
we have decided to stipulate by contract 
that so long as a work is able to draw the 
public—and that has hitherto been the case 
with ‘Salomé’ and ‘Elektra’—this work 
must be given several times during the sea- 
son.” 

Transforming a Market Hall 


lhe large market-hall between Zimmer 


and Mauer strasse, in Berlin, is to be re- 
constructed and ‘changed into a spacious 
concert hall which will be opened—it prom- 
ises made are redeemed—during the month 
of October. The new hall, designed accord- 
ing to the most modern ideas, is to have a 
capacity for 2,000 persons. 

A union of theatrical agencies of Berlin 
was made a few days ago under the name 
of “Corporation of Berlin Theatrical Agen- 
cies” and Dr. Felix Miinzer was engaged as 
syndic. The following voperatic-theatrical 
and concert-agencies have joined the cor- 
poration: Bergmann & Haase, Cotta & 
Redlich, Bollé & Thunsderff, E. Drenker & 
Co., Rudolph Diamant, Emil Nordes, Paul 
Pralel, Jacques Mahier, Otto Mertens, Otto 


Rothe, Norbert Salter, Louis von Seler, L. 
G. Schrecker, Arno Garbrecht, Maurice J. 
Hahlo. 


The dramatic tenor of the Royal Opera 
of Stockholm, Sweden, Wang Holm, has 
been engaged for the Komische Oper of 
Serlin. 

Maud Fay, the American prima donna 
who is singing as a guest at the Munich 
Royal Opera, was asked recenuy what her 
ideas were with regard to singing operatic 
parts in English. The question was well- 
timed, for Miss Fay is negotiating for sev- 
eral Gastspiels in London during the com- 
ing season. The singer re sponded that she 
objected to singing her roles in English and 
preferred to sing them in the language in 
which the opera was written. Miss Fa 
claims that by the use of any other eel 
than the original a great deal of the true 
musical phrasing and line is lost, especially 
when such another language is English. 


Miss Fay’s Répertoire 


Miss Fay possesses a very large réper- 
toire which embraces all the standard op- 
eras of Verdi, Wagner, Mozart, Gounod, 
Puccini and, in fact, all those roles required 
by a so-called “Jugendlich-Dramatische.” 
She has been engaged for a number of 
Gastspiele in Italy, Russia and England and 
has also signed contracts for a number of 
concert engagements in many of the larger 
cities of Germ: iny. 

On the occasion of the first hearing in 
Berlin of Weingartner’s fourth symphony 
the composer will conduct his work himself. 

Dr. Alfred von Bary, of the Dresden 
Royal Opera, who is considered one of the 
superior Wagner interpreters of the day, 
has for years been suffering with an eye 
trouble which in the course of time has 
resulted in his becoming almost blind. Dr. 
von Bary’s success, notwithstanding his af- 
fliction, has been remarkable, and is the 
more so because it is never possible for him 
to see his conductor, much less a sign which 
the latter may make. Dr. von Bary was 
formerly a gifted physician who for two 
years before taking up music as a profes- 
sion worked in the neurological clinic of 
Leipsic. O. P. Jacon. 
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est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
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“Madam Dimitrieff is a remarkable versatile con- 
cert singer, possessing great beauty of voice.”— 
Bologne (Italy) 1l reste del carline, La Patria. 


tional qualities as a singer. 
of rare beauty, her delivery temperamental and 
masterly, her stage presence divinely beautiful.” — 
Novosti, St. Petersburg. 


Direction J. 





NINA DIMITRIE 
SOPRANO 





“Madam 


wonderful, 


even, well rounded soprano voice. 
almost 


Dimitrieff has a warm, remarkably 


Her range is 


three octaves.”’— Bessaraber, 


Kischenef, Russia. 


Dimitrieff possesses numerous excep- 


Her voice is noble and 


E. FRANCKE, 24 West 


tension and of a ravishing quality. 
youth and vivacity in her French songs.” 
(/taly) El Mattine Courtere di Napoiti. 


Thirty-first 


“Madam Dimitrieff’s voice is remarkable in ex- 


She is full of 


Naples 


Street, New York 








BERTRAM 


SCHWAHN 


BARITONE 








a gem. 


feels mastery over his art.’’— 


“Mr. Schwahn sings with the confidence of one who 


Saginaw -Evening News. 


“Mr. Schwahn as a bass baritone of great dramatic 
power left absolutely nothing to be desired in his inter- 
pretations.—G/loversville, New York. 


“Mr. Schwahn has a full! rich baritone which he-han- 
dles with great judgment.”—Toledo Blade. 


“Mr. Schwahn’s ‘Where You Walk,’ by Handel, was 


It was sung in that broad legato style possible 
only to an artist.”—Detroit Tribune. 


Direction J. E. FRANCKE, 24 West Thirty-first Street, New York 





‘Miss Phillips has the advantage of youth, beauty and 
Her voice is a dramatic soprano, and her 


temperament. 


upper notes were clear and beautiful, with exquisite qual- 


New York Press. 


ity in the medium tones.” 


‘Miss Phillips displayed a voice of rare sweetness and 
"—New York 


power, and has a remarkable soprano voice. 


Evening Telegram. 


“Miss Phillips possesses a voluminous soprano voice 


which is decidedly beautiful in the higher pitches.” 


New York Morgen-Journal. 


Direction J. E. FRANCKE, 24 West Thirty-first Street, New York 
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PIANIST 





“Mr. La Ross is a master interpreter of bee- 
thoven and Chopin. His entire execution was ef- 
fortless.”-—Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call. 

“Mr. La Ross played with a fire and enthusiasm 
that fairly carried his hearers by storm. He played 
with the utmost force and brilliancy, proving that 


fatigue is unknown to him.’—Bethichem Times. 


Direction J. E. FRANCKE, 


24 West 


“Mr. La Ross has a wonderful technique and 
shows keen musical talent.”—Philadelphia Record. 
“Mr. La Ross revealed himself as a true Joseffy 
disciple and exponent. His style exhibited all those 
musical and technical qualities for which the best 
Joseffy pupils have long been ftamous.’—Easton 


(Pa.) Sunday Call, 


Thirty-first Street, New York 
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SEATTLE PROUDEST OF ITS ORCHESTRA 





Henry Hadley’s Organization Approaches Its Fourth Season High in 
Public Favor and Strong in Artistic Prestige—Choral Clubs Have 
Ambitious Plans and the Music Schools and Individual Teachers 


Are Flourishing 


EATTLE, Oct. 3.—The season promises 
to bring us great activity musically, and 

the list of visiting artists includes the names 
of many of the great singers, pianists and 
violinists, so that seldom have we had an 
offering of such variety or completeness. 
New choral organizations have come into 
the field with interesting plans and consid- 
erable attention is being directed towards 
proposed aperatic productions by local tal- 
ent. Even if we cannot boast of a perma- 
nent opera, we shall not be neglected en- 
tirely in that respect. But we can boast 
that the orchestra is rapidly approaching 
the position where it may be said tobe a 
permanent institution, and that I believe is 
far more important to a city than perma- 
nent opera. The growth of the orchestra 


is steady both in patronage and playing 
ability, and in regard to the society’s efforts 
towards improvement there are to be noted 


a few changes in the personnel of the 
orchestra. 

According to the prospectus there will be 
a new concertmaster in the person of John 
\l. Spargur, formerly concertmaster with 
Herbert. Adolph Ber- 
tram as first oboe is also announced. Mr 
Bertram was formerly principal oboe in the 
New York Philharmonic. Negotiations are 
pending for the engagement of Adolph 
Scholz as horn player and other changes 
are contemplated. Henry Hadley 1s re- 
engaged as conductor, and the fourth sea- 
son (the second under Mr. Hadley) prom- 
ises to surpass the success of last year in 
all ways. 

The orchestra season begins October 28, 
and, as heretofore, will consist of eight 
symphony and twelve popular Sunday after- 
noon concerts with soloists of note at each 
concert. It is also planned to promote a 
choral organization to co-operate with the 
orchestra in large choral works. 

The unremitting service Mr. Hadley gave 


The engagement of 





Boyd Wells, 
Two Prominent Seattle Pianists 


Louis Dimond, 


in the rehearsal and concert room last year 
demonstrated his possession of pre-eminent 
qualifications for the position of conductor 
His success with the orchestra and the pub 
lic was instantaneous, and his popularity 
has never diminished. His programs are 
well designed to extend the knowledge of 
the higher forms of music, while avoiding 
the ultra-serious point This season Mr 
Hadley plans to devote much attention to 
\merican composers of merit, and alread) 
has a number of interesting novelties as 
well as many well-known American com 
positions scheduled for performance 

The soloists engaged so far are Gadski, 
Gogorza, Kocian and Josef Hofmann, and 
negotiations for others of equal importance 
are pending. 

The support of the orchestra has steadily 
gained each year, and the way in which the 
guarantee this year has been liberally sub 
scribed for speaks volumes in assurance 
of the permanency of the orchestra. The 
list of subscribers for the guarantee in 
cludes about ninety names 

Of other important organizations her 
none has had a more successful career or 
a more active influence than the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, which is now entering upon 
its twentieth year. The object of the club 


is to develop the talent of its members 
through monthly concerts for members only 
and to stimulate musical culture in Seattle 
through concerts for the public, when the 
most prominent artists are engaged to ap- 
pear. In pursuance of the latter policy the 
club this year offers Scotti, Mme. Pasquali, 
Elman, Busoni and Bonci. The season be- 
gan October 3 with the annual compli- 
mentary concert, 
with local talent 
on the program 
The officers of the 
club are: Presi 
dent, Mrs. William 
Hickman Moore; 
vice-president, Mrs. 
Frederick Bentley ; 
recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. A. 
Gottstein; corre- 
sponding secretary, 
Mrs. Mitchell Gil 
liam; treasurer, 
Mrs. C. J. Riley; 
librarian, Mrs. L 
T. Barton 
Dr. Frank W. Chace, The Schubert 
the Seattle Organist Club, an organiza- 
tion devoted to 

women’s choruses, this year under the 
direction of C. M. Pyke, will give per 
formances of operas in addition to regular 
public and monthly concerts. For the opet 
atic purposes it is planned to have a male 
chorus section, besides the piano section al 
ready started for the purpose of giving pi- 
anists experience in piano ensemble. The op- 
eras scheduled for performance are “Pirates 
of Penzance” and “Martha.” Officers of the 
club are: Mrs. W. L. Baird, president; 
Mrs. C. H. Cobb and Mrs. W. FE. Murray, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. H. L. Stillson, sec 
retary; Mrs. H. W. Lung, treasurer 

The Ralston Glee Club, under the direc 
tion of Bowman Ralston, singer and teach 
er, resumes its rehvarsals this month, in 
preparation for the two concerts it gives 
annually. The club is a male chorus, and 
numbers about fifty singers. Mr. Ralston 
has made out interesting programs for the 
concerts, and in addition there is a prob- 
ability of a production of “Faust” some 
time this year under his direction. Mr. 
Ralston is successful in his teaching as 
well as in his conducting 

Of especial interest are the concerts of 
the Seattle Center of the American Music 
Society, the members of which are fully 
alive to their duties. Three concerts are 
planned for this season, of which the first 
two will be devoted to various American 
composers and the last to Washington Stat 
composers. In addition. for the benefit of 
the members, there will be five evenings 
devoted to further pertormances of com 
positions by Beach, Foote, Chadwick, Mac 
Dowell, Farwell, Nevin and others. As a 
department of the work of the center a 
choral division of women’s voices has been 
formed, under the direction of Edwin Fair 
bourn, and it is the intention of the center 
to encourage the formation of other divis 
ions for the purpose of assistine at concerts 
and for the study of choral works and piano 
and string ensemble music by American 
writers. Edwin Fairbourn is president of 
the center; Gerard Tonning and Lucy kK 
Cole are vice-presidents; Mrs. Jeremiah 
Doheny is recording secretary: Mrs. G. H 
Bartell, corresponding secretary; Alexan 
der Myers, treasurer 





\t the University of Washington there 
is a growing department of music under 
the direction of Charles Oscar Kimball 


With a new building for its especial use 
this year, the department plans an 
sive season. A corps of capable teachers 
assists Mr. Kimball. and his plans include 
the performance of important choral works 
as well as one opera. The university boasts 
of a fine choral ‘club and an orchestra and 
band of students. One of the finest and 
largest auditoriums’ in the West places Mr 
Kimball in a position to give splendid pro 
ductions of important works in a fitting 
manner 

The social side is looked after among 
the professional musicians by the Clef Clul 
which meets monthly for the purpose of a 
od dinner and jollification. Many of the 
artists will be entertained this vear, 
according to the custom of the club. How 
ver, the club is not all fun, but does what 
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Interior of Moore Theater, Seattle, in Which the Symphony Concerts Are Given, 
Henry Hadley, Director of the Orchestra 


lies in its power to encourage a_ higher 
musical standard in the city. 

The Columbia College of Music and the 
Washington College of Music are two in- 
stitutions that are busy with recital plans, 
as well as taking care of.a large patronage. 
Under the energetic direction of Edwin 
Cahn, the Columbia College has kept pace 
with the growth of the city, and is now 
housed in fine quarters, where a force of 
splendidly equipped teachers is kept busy 
New additions to the faculty include Silvio 
Risegari, pianist; Mrs. Jessie Stover, of 
New York, in the vocal department, and 
Elizabeth Torrey in the dramatic. Features 
of tlte school’s activities include the many 
recitals by pupils and faculty; a large or 
chestra under the direction of Max Don 
ner, head of the violin department, and the 
Columbia Choral Club, under the direction 
of Thomas Ryan, of the voice department 
Mr. Ryan plans some interesting concerts 
bv this organization, and will give Elgar's 
“Black Night” and some of the important 
works of Schumann, the latter for the.com- 
memoration of Schumann’s ‘birth. The 
plans also include a performance of Sur 
ette’s operetta, “Priscilla,” in November. 

The Washington College of Music is di 
rected by David Sheetz Craig, and, with 
many notable additions to the faculty, in 
cluding Claude Madden, violinist, and W. 
G. Reynolds, piano, will be the scene of 
many recitals 

\ visit to the studios of the teachers re 
veals a most optimistic feeling in all. Seat 
tle has a splendid force of musicians, some 
of wide fame, and their ability is rapidly 
bringing this city into a prominent place 
in the musical life of the country. Nor 
are we deficient in composers of talent and 
ability. Louis Dimond, pianist of brilliant 
attainments, has written for his own 1n- 
strument as well as in operatic and or 
chestral forms He is this year at the 
head of his Gwn school for piano, with 
capable assistants. Mr. Dimond is splen 
didly eauipped for his work, having pur 
sued his studies under such masters as 
loseffy, Barth, Moszkowski and D'Indy 
His plans at his school include recitals 
by pupils and faculty, as well as by out 
side talent 

Boyd Wells has canceled his Avstralian 
tour and will remain in Seattle this year, 
devoting himself to his large following of 
pupils... Mr. Wells is a pianist of ability, 
is much in demand as accompanist by well 
known artists, and withal a musician of 
splendid attainments and courteous person 
ality. His artistically arranged suite of 
studios will be the scene of many enjoy 
able recitals this year, as usual 

\. F. Venino, Mrs. Van Ogle and many 
others are doing notable work as teachers 
of piano. Among the violinists we are for 
tunate in having an artist and teacher of 
the reputation and ability of Moritz Rosen 
His fame is not confined to Seattle, for 
abroad he has won attention, especially 
through his teaching. Such gifted pupils 
as Hubermann, Premysler and Eugenie 
\rgiewiez are representative of his work 


there, and here he has many promising 
pupils already Foremost stands his son, 
Leopold, a young lad of a very high order 


of talent Or kKugenie Argiewiez it is 
said that Ysaye regarded her as unequaled 
in her sex. She is now a resident of Seat 

tle, and will probably be heard in recital 
this Winter. W. R. Hedley is another 
teacher of sterling worth, who has turned 
out many violin players of talent to stand 
as proof of his exceptional teaching ability.. 
Mr. Hedley in addition conducts a string 
and a full orchestra of students that will 
be heard in concert during the year. 

\mong the organists there are several of 
ability and prominence, such as Dr. F. S 
Palmer, at the Cathedra:, where there is 
one of the largest organs in the country. 
and Edwin Fairbourn and J. E. Butler, at 
prominent churches with large organs and 
excellent choirs. At the First Presbyterian 
Church, one of the largest of its denom- 
ination as well as of the country, Dr. 
rank Wilbur Chace presides over a mag- 
nificent organ, and directs a choir of more 
than sixty voices. Dr. Chace is a mem 
ber of the Guild of Organists and a musi 
clan and organist of great ability. Under 
his direction the church is the ‘center of 
much musical activity, and during the com 
ing season. he plans to present such works 
as the “Messiah,” “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” Verdi's “Requiem” and others 
l'wice each month there are free organ 
recitals. The church aud:torium is a splen 
did room for musical purposes, the view 
here shown giving only one-half of it. 

In the ranks of the voice teachers ther 
are many prominent names, as Edmund ] 
Myer, Henry Hanlin, Frederic Powell, A] 
tred Rollo, Mme. Clary and others of abil 
ity, all with large classes and planning in 
teresting events. The venerable composer 
and teacher, Paolo Giorza, well known for 
his compositions, is a valued member of 
the musical force, and will teach here this 
year In rorr he expects to visit Rome, to 
attend a festival where some of his com 
positions will be produced. 

In one point Seattle is deficient, and that 
is in suitable music halls. There are rumors 
of proposed halls to be built, but at present 
there is nothing tangible. The important 
concerts are therefore held in the Moore 
lheater, beautiful and fitting as a theater 
but not very good as a place for musi 
he symphony concerts and those given by 
the Ladies’ Musical Club are held at the 
theater I’. FF. Brace. 


Where Gruppe Will Play 


Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch ‘cellist, is 
booked this season, among other places, in 
Grand lkorks, N. D.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Lawrence, Kan.; Salina, Kan.; Washington, 
Kan.; Milwaukee; St. Louis, with the Sym 
phony Society; Chicago, with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra; Pittsburg, with the 
Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra; Rochester 
N. Y.; Winona, Minn.; St. Louis (private) 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, is the au 
thor of an article on “Schumann and Cho 
pin as Composers for the Piano” in the 
new announcement of the Imperial Acad 
emy of Music, in Vienna 
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THE WORK OF OUR MUSICAL WORLD 


The special Fall issue of MustcaL AMERICA has come 
to be regarded by members of the profession, by man- 
agers, by the public interested in music, and by the 
press as the most thorough and comprehensive fore- 





cast of the coming musical season in the United States. 

Last year the New York Evening Post, in a kindly 
and appreciative notice, spoke of it as being particu- 
larly valuable because it showed the development of 
our musical activities in recent years, surprising even 
to those who are directly concerned, in one way or 
another, with them. 

The value of such a periodical as MusicAL AMERICA 
goes, however, beyond the presentation, from week to 
week, of the musical life of the country. It directly 
encourages effort for the spread of musical culture, of 
musical education. 

The people of one place who read of what is being 
done in another in the way of musical progress, are 
spurred on to go and do likewise. 

Young talent is encouraged, while teachers, professors 
and musical organizations are heartened by .a reccg- 
nition that they never had before. 

Even. the great daily papers which pay special at- 
tention to music do not cover the whole field as a 
paper like Musicat AMERICA does. It is not so many 
years ago that most of the daily press knew music 
only when a great courtesan, masquerading as an 
artiste, despoiled some fatuous «society fool of his cash, 
x a distinguished musician had false charges brought 
against him by some worthless member of his family 
mistress after her return 
chauffeur, and so con 


or was sued by a former 


elopement with his 


“news of the day.” 


from an 
tributed to the 

It is not so many years ago that the space devoted 
to music by all the leading journals, with a few notable 
exceptions, was almost infinitesimal, while the criticism 
of important musical events was left to any reporter 
who happened to be disengaged. To-day, however, 
every leading journal gives 
musical life, though it does this principally with refer- 
ence to local events, and so if one wants to know what 
is going on in the whole field of musical endeavor one 
must look to a paper like Musica AMERICA, 

Man’s better part is, surely, all said and done, his 
How much of that work finds expression in the 


large representation to 


work! 
daily and weekly press? 

Take away irom many of our great papers the small 
talk about politics, the reports of accidents and crimes, 
of the stock market, of the doings of the “400” in their 
silly season, and how much have you left when the 
“sensational” has been eliminated? 

To learn, especially in a comprehensive way, what 
the men and women of these United States are doing 
in agriculture, in industry, in commerce, in the arts 


and sciences, in music and the drama, you must, after 
commonly known as 


all, go to the special papers, 
“the trade press.” 
The great railroad man is known for his work to 


the railroad papers. 

Most of the great daily papers know him only when 
he divorces his first wife and marries a chorus girl, or 
when the automobile of his drunken son runs down 
and kills a poor boy! 

The great manufacturet must look to his trade papers 
for recognition, for inventions and improvements which 
have won him a foreign decoration, but let his brother 
bring a scandalous charge against him and the daily 
press will promptly chronicle it as an event of first 
impertance. 

Let some dinner be given at which leading men dis- 
cuss matters of vital import to our national life, and 
how many of the daily papers will give it adequate at- 
tention? But at that dinner let some drunken waiter 
assault one of the guests and promptly flaring headlines 
decorate “the great news” in many a sheet of standing. 

To what great daily in all this country could any 
musician or manager look for adequate presentation of 
the work of the coming musical season? 

So he must go to his Musicat America, to the paper 
which knows, recognizes and chronicles the work of 
the ‘musical world and leaves the scandals and short- 
comings of its members to the papers which cater to 
the sensation loving masses. 

And more particularly must he go to his MusIcAL 
AMERICA if he wants to know what is going on in the 
musical world of America, for even the papers that give 
attention to musical affairs and have critics of eminence 
devote by far too much space to foreign matters and 
foreign artists and pay but scant attention even to 
the worthy work of our own people. 

The conductors of this paper pride themselves that 
they are making if not an adequate at least an honest 
and sincere effort to be worthy of the marvelous musical 
uplift in this country during the past few years, an 
uplift which proves that the American people are 
undeserving of the slur that they are purely commercial 
and have little sympathy with music, literature and 


SUCCESS TO VICTOR MAUREL 
The announcement of Victor Maurel’s proposed addi- 
tion to the operatic activities of this city fills one with 
conflicting sensations of pleasure and misgiving. The 
very fact that such an incomparable master of com- 
bined vocal and dramatic art is to reappear in our 
midst after a number of years of retirement, and that 





in a number of the rdles in which he is seldom likely 
to be equaled and never surpassed, is sufficient to fill 
every music lover in New York with delightful antici- 
pation. The fact that he purposes to exploit a number 
of genuine vocal stars provides more food for pleasur- 
able meditation—for no singer in the world is better 
qualified to recognize a true “star” when he sees one. 
And lastly, the fact that the great baritone has deter- 
mined to champion the English language and the neg- 
lected composer is a matter calling for the. very 
heartiest congratulation. 

While Mr. Maurel’s plan deserves the maximum of 
material help recalling the 
numerous operatic ventures that have gone down to 
defeat in this locality. It is a triism to insist that 
New York wants the best; but just how much of it is 
It has much opera at present; whether 


success, One cannot but 


another matter. 
it will stand for more is a troublous problem to solve. 


But however all this may be there is certainly no man 
more qualified to indulge in such a valiant experiment 


than Mr. Maurel. May all success be his! 


LEGITIMATE BAND MUSIC 


H. S. Perkins, in a letter to the editor of MusIcAL 
America published recently, makes some interesting 
queries concerning legitimate band music. He would 


appear to restrict it to “music composed for military 
use, provided it is for marching purposes or street pa- 


and he that “it should be in four-part 


rade,” says 
measure.” 

In the strict sense of the word this would seem to be 
The modern brass band is a 


Since the band, however, has 


an accurate definition. 
bi-product of militarism. 
come to have other uses, since it has come into more or 
less permanent acceptance by the people for concert 
purposes, it may be that a more liberal interpretation 
should be placed upon legitimate band music. 
Practically nothing is written directly for bands at 
the present time, except possibly marches, and it is 
doubtful if the marches nowadays heard upun 
bands were conceived for bands by their composer. 


They are either transcriptions of songs or of two-steps, 


even 


and in both events are composed at first for something 
other than the band, and subsequently arranged for it 


A notable exception to this is to be found in the 
marches of Sousa. 

The band would, therefore, seem to be a sort of out- 
cast, leading a parasitic existence by feeding upon other 
forms of music made practicable for it by rearrange- 
ment; but since the band, even in this capacity, has 
been accepted as a feature of modern life, it must be 
reckoned with precisely as in opera, which so many 
people argue nowadays has no right to exist. 

Whether written for it or not, it appears reasonable 
to accept as legitimate band music many things which 
show themselves to have a practical value at band con- 
certs. Especially is this value real where the mainte- 
nance of an orchestra is not yet possible. Selections 
from light and grand opera, some waltzes, some over- 
tures, certain characteristic pieces, song transcriptions, 
these and other things give pleasure throughout many 
countries to thousands of people who have not the 
opportunity of hearing an orchestra. 

Distinctly not legitimate are such nondescript med- 
leys of alleged popular songs as are sent out to all 
band masters by the music publishing houses in order 
to foist their horrible wares upon the public. Such 
things are known as “popular hits of 1910,” “———’s 
Happy Hits,” and which always show on the program 
the name of the publisher, and never that of the com- 
poser. It is seldom that such medleys contain more 
than one really popular melody. Also such mangling 
of the great men’s ideas as the “Nibelungen” March, 
which bandmasters have the effrontery to attribute to 
Wagner on their programs, is illegitimate. 

The band still has a good bit of life left in it, but 
the orchestra with its richer and more varied colors 
is supplanting it at every possible point, except in its 
own specific field, which is that of music for marching. 





The editors of Musica America take this opportun- 
ity to place credit where it belongs by acknowledging 
the loyal co-operation of the correspondents of this 
paper throughout the country in preparing material for 
this Special Fall issue. Much of the value of a publi- 
cation of this sort is determined by the accuracy of the 
reports supplied from the various cities and the intelli- 
gence displayed by the correspondents in setting forth 
local musical conditions in an independent, unbiased 
and thoroughly consistent manner. "We believe that 
both of these conditions have been satisfied as fully 
as has been possible. | 





PERSONALITIES 














The Zerolas at Their Italian Villa 


Nicola Zerola, the tenor, and his wife are at home 


here at their villa in Sorrento, near Naples. At the 
feet of Signora Zerola is “Chenner,” the pretty Mex- 
ican dog for which Mme. Tetrazzini has frequently 
offered its owner a thousand dollars. 

Gadski—Johanna Gadski was only nine years old 
when she began the study of music, and, to quote her 
own words, she is still studying and expects to con- 
tinue for many years to come. “The moment a singer 
decides to rest on past laurels and cease working for 
further vocal improvement, that day marks a_ back- 
ward step,” declares Mme. Gadski. “A singer must 
always move forward. There is no standing still.” 

Liebling.—Emil Liebling, the pianist, believes that 
young and inexperienced music treachers would do well 
to take up their residences in towns located among 
well-to-do farming communities, where retired farmers 
have come to live and educate their children. 

Gabrilowitsch—Ossip Gabrilowitsch relates that when 
he first came to Leschetizky after studying with Rubin- 
stein he expected to surprise the former with his 
achievements. However, after he had played a Bee- 
thoven sonata he received “such a rating as he never 
hopes to receive again.” 
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IS ALDRICH CONTRALTO OR SOPRANO? 


A Question That Has Genuinely Puzzled Many of Those Who 
Have Noted the Extraordinary Vocal Range of the Metro- 
politan Prima Donna—Her 


Summer of Study Abroad 








ME. MARISKA ALDRICH, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is due 
to arrive in New York on the 17th of this 
month, coming by way of Boulogne by the 
steamship Ryndam in company with sev- 
eral members of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. 
Mme. Aldrich spent May and June in 





MME. MARISKA ALDRICH 


London and Paris, and since that time has 
heen a cottager at Lake Starnberg near 
Munich, where she has been preparing for 
an entrée into Wagnerian opera at the 
Metropolitan this season. Among other 
roles which have been assigned to Mme. 
Aldrich are the Frickas and Venus, in the 
latter supplanting by mutual agreement the 
talented Fremstadt, of whose art Mme. 
Aldrich can hardly say enough. “She is 
far and away above them all over here,” 
she writes, “and her great art is my model.” 

Of Lilli Lehmann she writes: “I heard 
her in “Don Giovanni” last night (at Salz- 
burg) and at sixty-three she is as good as 
the best! Her voice is wonderfully fine, 
and it is only when she gets into the dra- 
matic that she shows her age. Her pianis- 
simos are extraordinary. * * * Gadski, 
too, was glorious; in fact it was a remark 
able performance.” 

Mme. Aldrich has been coaching with 
Rosenstein, whom Dippel has just engaged 
for assistant director at Chicago, and has 
also coached with Geissberg, the Wagnerian 
authority. She is spending her last two 
weeks at Berlin under Lehean, of the Royal 
Opera, and a teacher in the royal family. 

Mme. Aldrich received a flattering offer 
from the Warsaw Opera House for the 
current season beginning in November, but 
her contract with the Metropolitan pre- 
vented her acceptance. It is not unlikely, 
however, that she will appear at both War- 
saw and Munich next Spring, overtures 
from both opera houses being now under 
consideration by the prima donna. 

Few artists now before the public com 
bine so many attractive qualities as Ma- 
riska Aldrich, for aside from her charming 
personality, which combines character 
with loveliness, she is endowed with a beau 
tiful yoice which has not been forced, but 
which with each succeeding season has 
shown that careful, gradual development 
which leaves its impress upon its hearers 
wherever and whenever she appears. Great 
things are expected of this beautiful artist 
by the directors of the Metropolitan and it 
is not too much to prophesy their early ful- 
fillment. Critics predict that Mme. Aldrich 


will, within another season, be singing so 
pranoroles. The Bhunnhildes are said to be 
her crowning ambition, but the rich quality 
of her medium and lower tones have thus 
far kept her in the mezzo-contralto class 
so far as her roles are concerned. The 
“Page” song in the “Huguenots” as sung 
by Mme. Aldrich at her début two years 
ago was a revelation to her friends, and 
many then: predicted that she would not 
always be classed as a contralto. It was a 
performance that led the Journal critic to 
say that “She exhibited a voice that is 
bound to leave an impression on New York 
music lovers, for it has grace, range, vol 
ume of tone and wonderful beauty.” And 
the Times: “An extremely agreeable voice 
with uncommon flexibility and possibilities 
of expressiveness.” 

This was two years ago. At the May 
Festival in Cincinnati last Spring it was 
common to hear such remarks as these: 
“Yes, her voice is glorious, but is she a 
contralto, a mezzo or a soprano?” “Such 
a wonderful range, did you ever hear such 
coloratura?” And so it went. Some in- 
sist that she will follow in the wake of 
Edyth Walker, whose contralto rdles were 
a delight to Metropolitan operagoers two 
or three years ago and who is now essay 
ing soprano roles at Hamburg and Berlin. 

But this can be said of Mme. Mariska 
Aldrich now—her notes ring clear and 
sweet and she is beautiful to look upon. 
Her art shows the result of careful train- 
ing and conscientious study and she is 
destined for a high place in the operatic 
world. 

Here is a subject that will be not only 
interesting but worth while to watch! 


NEW VOCAL QUARTET 


M. H. Hanson Assembles Well-Known 
Singers for Concert Tours 


In response to demands for the services 
of a high-class organization capable of pro- 
viding finished ensemble work, as well as 
solo work of like quality, M. H. Hanson, 
the New York manager, has secured and 
grouped several musicians who will surely 
accomplish much that is noteworthy. 

Tlhe personnel of this quartet is Grace 
Richards (Gracia Ricardo), soprano; Eliza- 
beth Sherman Clark (late of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House), contralto; George Har- 
ris, Jr., tenor, and W. Dalton-Baker, bari- 
tone. Andre Benoist, whose capabilities are 
well known, will appear as pianist and ac- 
companist. 

There has never been any difficulty in 
finding singing quartets assembled hurriedly 
that have been sent out to fill engagements 
for which they were insufficiently prepared. 
The problem, however, of obtaining a quar- 
tet that not only contained finished solo 
artists, but that had worked unceasingly for 
musical unanimity. has always been one im- 
possible to solve. Now that Mr. Hanson has 
overcome the obstacle the result will un- 
doubtedly bear artistic fruit of the variety 
that counts. 

The first appearance of this vocal quartet 
takes place in Kansas City on the evening 
of October 25. Other engagements already 
booked for the singers and their pianist- 
accompanist have been made in the cities 
of St. Louis, Sedalia and the leading Ohio 
musical centers, which will be filled on the 
first tour the organization makes. A secon’| 
tour, thé details of which are rapidly near- 
ing campletion, is being prepared with a 
view to permitting the members of the 
quartet to fill individual engagements 1n 
such manner as will not interfere with the 
duties owed to the quartet as a whole 


Institute of Musical Art to Dedicate 
New Building 


The opening of the Fall term finds the 
Institute of Musical Art in its new build 
ing opposite Grant’s Tomb, at Claremont 
avenue and 122d street, New York. While 
the regular work of the school will begin 
October 10, the formal opening and dedica- 
tion of the building will not occur until 
Saturday, November 5. The dedicatory 
exercises will include brief addresses by 














The Peculiar Distinction of The 


Weber Piano 





Purchasers of strictly high- 
grade pianofortes may be sepa- 
rated into two classes: 


FIRST, those who,as thorough 
musicians, seek the superior 
qualities of tone and action that 
distinguish the best pianofortes. 


SECOND, those who, while not 
musicians themselves, desire that 
the instruments in their music or 
drawing rooms shall be repre- 
sentative of the best that the 
music world affords. 


To both these classes, the 


Weber Piano makes an unusu- 
ally strong appeal. 


A Rare Quality of Tone 


In’ the musical world it has 
long been recognized that the 
peculiar quality of Weber tone 
separates it from other high- 
class pianos. 








This distinctive tone, beauti- 
ful in the extreme, possesses an 
indescribable quality that is par- 
ticularly grateful to the trained 
ear of the musician. 


Coupled with the superbly 
sensitive action of the Weber, it 
makes this piano pre-eminently 
a musician's instrument. 


Weber Prestige 


For over 60 years the name of 
the Weber has been intimately 
associated with the best known 
artists of the world. 


Both in tone and in construc- 
tion, this piano has met the ex- 
acting demands of scores of the 
masters of music. It is this well 
known fact that has earned for 
the Weber its place in so many 
homes of refinement. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LONDON—PARIS—BERLIN 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street 














prominent speakers and a musical program 
to be rendered in Cuyler Memorial Hall, the 
beautiful and well-appointed concert hall 
of the school. 


‘Musicians’ Library” Now Numbers 


Fifty-six Volumes 


Boston, Oct. 3.—One of the most note- 
worthy music publications ever offered to 
the profession is the “Musicians’ Library,’ 
which now contains fifty-six volumes ot 
masterpieces of song and piano music, pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. Each volume 
has a valuable critical and biographical es- 
say, a bibliography and the best obtainable 
portrait of the composer represented. Tl» 
song collections give both the original text 
and an English translation, upon which 
special care has been bestowed. Each vol- 
ume is complete in itself and is sold sepa- 
rately. More than 75,000 volumes of this 
library have already been sold, “to the 
everlastine credit of the musical public of 
this country and the enduring fame of its 
publishers,” to quote a well-known critic. 


a. Ea be 


Maud Powell Opens Her Seventh Con- 
secutive Tour of America 


At Worcester, Mass., on September 20, 
\ime. Maud rowell began her seventh con- 
secutive musical season in America, an 
unique record. Canada, the middle West 
and Northwest; the South as far as Texas; 
the Southeast, including Cuba, will hear 
her before her New York appearance with 
the Philharmonic on March 7 and ro. 


Marie Zeckwer to Wed 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 3.—Marie Adelaide 
7Zeckwer, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
Richard Zeckwer, the well-known Philadel- 
phia soprano, will be married to John Paul 
Holt, Jr., on October 17 


BUSONI AS A LECTURER 





Pianist’s Demonstrations in Switzerland 
Last Month Interested Many 


Ferruccio Busoni, giant of the pianoforte 
and musical genius, has caused a most pro- 
found impression by the lectures he gave 
at the Meisterkurs, in the Conservatory at 
Basel, Switzerland, during September. For 
four hours in the afternoon, every other 
day, Busoni delivered these lectures. He 
brought each week to a fitting close by a 
recital arranged to specially illustrate that 
which he had previously discussed. 

The evidence of their appreciation—both 
lectures and recitals—was shown in the at- 
tendance, which was made up of piano- 
forte masters as well as advanced students 
of the instrument. Among those enrolled 
from America as “Demonstrators” were 
Carolyn Cone, Chicago; Katherine Fielde, 
Minneapolis; Eva Frosh, Columbus, O.; 
“Students,” Warren D. Allen, America; 
\bby de Avirett, Los Angeles; Edward H. 
Freeman, Fredonia, N. Y.; Berta Frosh, 
Columbus, O.; Lawrence Goodman, Balti- 
more; Johanna Holtzermann, Minneapolis ; 
Waldimir Shaievitch, New York, and Mary 
Warren Silliman, Albany. 

Conspicuous among the “Demonstrators” 
from other countries were Florence E. 
Gale, London: Joan Llovd-Powell, London, 
and Francoise Morin, Paris. The interest 
which these lectures and recitals had for 
pianists from various parts of the world is 
shown in the list, which includes Harold 
Elvins, Melbourne, Australia; Leonie Lud- 
wig, Zurich: and Miss Th. de Meester, 
Rotterdam. 


Mme. Ziegler’s Studio Reopened 


Anna FE. Ziegler, the vocal teacher and 
lecturer on vocal topics and composers, has 
reopened her studio in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in New York, after a Sum- 
mer spent in Brookfield Center, Conn. 
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WM. H. SHERWOOD, President. 
Pianist—Lecture Recitals 


HE SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, 
an institution of modest size, and holding for 
the highest ideals in art, can more readily 

look after the individual interest of its pupils than 
educational institutions of unwieldy proportions. It 
possesses an unusually strong faculty, long associated 


THE FINE ARTS BUILDINC 





GEORGIA KOBER, Vice-President. 


Sherwood Music School 


(Organized in 1897) 


203 Michigan Avenue CHICACO 


Eminent Teachers in all Departments. The heads being : 
Piano, William H. Sherwood, Director; Vocal, Arthur 
Beresford; Organ and Theory, Walter Keller; Violin, 
Signor Antonio Frosolono ; Public School Music, William 
ApMadoc ; Piano, Georgia Kober. 


Artist members of the faculty can be engaged for Recitals, 
Concerts and Musicales. Send for Catalogue. 








artistically and working harmoniously to advance Pianiste 
the best interest of all concerned. Its complete 
equipment and admirable location make it an ideal 
school, where thorough COUTSES of study are obtain- IGNACE PADEREWSKI writes to Wm. H. Sher- 
able at moderate cost. wood: “I have read your work with liveliest inter- 
est and greatest pleasure. It is one of the most 
William H. Sherwood, America’s foremost pianist, important additions to the pedagogical literature on 
whose reputation as an artist and pedagog is second ianoforte playing published for years.”’ . 
: ° ‘ WALTER KELLER, Secretary. 
to none is the director of this school. 
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The cost of labor in the LYON © HEALY PIANO is 
double the cost in an ordinary piano; the material costs 
50% more than usual; the whole piano, by its sterling 
character, perfectly represents the World’s Largest Music 
House. It is PURE IN TONE. Prices, $350, $375, $400 
and upward. Drop a postal today for the beautiful art cat- 
alog containing easel-back illustrations. You will then 
readily understand why this piano is the unquestioned 
triumph of the present day; why it is first choice of so 
many shrewd buyers; why 180 piano dealers in all parts of 
the world secured the agency during the past year. 
Write today. 








LYON & HEALY, Dept. Z7156, Chicago 











THE 


Baldwin Company Warerooms 


A NEW RECITAL-HALL BEAUTIFUL 
262-2644 WABASH AVENUE 
“A Really Rare Environment for Affairs Artistic.” 


SAMUEL B. GARTON, Manager 


Announces among the appearance of local artists at 
The Sunday Afternoon Concerts: 








Elaine DeSellem, Marion Green, William Beard, 
Jessie Lynde - Hopkins, Lillian French - Reed, 
Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, Rose Lutiger-Gannon, 
Mabel Sharp -Herdien, Dr. Carver Williams, 
Theodora Sturkow-R yder, Harold Henry, Oscar 
Deis, Clarence Eidam, Earl Blair, Marie Schada, 
and others. 


Joseph Farrell, Kansas City, Ralph Lawton, Des 
Moines, Ia. Dorothea North, recently returned 
from study with Heinemann of Berlin. 




















The Baldwin Recital-Hall is the best Example in design 
and decoration of the elaborate Francis 1st Period, and 
is correct and comfortable in all of its furnishings. It 
has seatings for 300 people. 


For time and terms address: 


SAMUEL B. GARTON, 


262-264 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 





THE BALDWIN PIANO USED 
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ST. PAUL’S GROWTH MUSICALLY 
SHOWN IN PLANS FOR SEASON 





Visit by Chicago Opera Company and Concerts by Rothwell’s Orchestras 
the Principal Features of a Season Full of Promise—Distinguished 
Soloists to Appear in Recital—Mrs. Snyder’s Ambitious Projects 


T. PAUL, MINN., Oct. 3.—The advance 
notices for 1910-1911 proclaim a musical 
season unprecedented in the annals of St. 
Paul. In the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 
concerts, the season of grand opera in Janu- 
ary, the Spring festival in March, the Schu- 
bert Club series of concerts running through 
the season, and separate high-class attrac- 
tions brorght by Mrs. F. H. Snyder, Charles 





Walter Henry Rothwell, Conductor of 
the St. Paul Orchestra 


L. Wagner and others St. Paul will enjoy 
the opportunity for self-culture which the 
city’s growing interest in the fine arts de- 
mands, and will maintain its rank with 
other large centers actively participating in 
the general movement for more and better 
music in America. 

Four years of life to the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra have given to the organiza- 
tion a place in St. Paul, in the Middle 
West, in the modern chronicles or musical 
America which is not likely to be overesti- 
mated for its value as an expression of the 
city’s interest in the finer things of life and 
for its contribution to the spread and re- 
finement of an art which is rapidly permeat- 
ing the tissue of the national fabric. 

The present season will mark another step 
forward, as might be expected from the 
impetus given by the promoters of the proj- 
ect and the steady push of public-spirited 
citizens and music-lovers from the start. 

Walter Henry Rothwell, called to suc- 
ceed Chevalier N. B. Emanuel, this Autumn 
enters upon his third season as director of 
the orchestra. Mr. Rothwell comes to St. 
Paul the choice of a board of directors de- 
termined to secure the best available man 
for the place. Born in England, reared in 
Vienna, equipped by education and experi- 
ence as a cosmopolitan, mature in judgment, 
young in enthusiasm, with a talent for hard 
work, not overlooking details, he brings to 
the orchestra the force of a man of strong 
convictions and identifies his interests with 
those of a city growing in population, in 
business activities, in artistic stature. With 


his gifted young wife, Mme. Elizabeth 
Rothwell-Wolff, he finds a place in social 
circles as naturally as he takes his place as 
the dominating figure in the leading musica! 
organization of the city. 

Following Hiram D. Frankel, who looked 
after the business affairs of the orchestra 
last year and won the approval of its pat- 
rons, there comes Charles L. Wagner as the 
new business manager. 

Mr. Wagner is known as an impresario, 
having done business from a Chicago office, 
and is drawn to St. Paul by what he con- 
siders an interesting situation. Two sym- 
phony orchestras, each growing in eft- 
ciency and influence, each under its own 
conductor, each supported by its own city, 
are working within ten miles of each other 
along parallel lines. Each orchestra has 
its devotees drawn from audiences in which 
concert-goers of the two cities intermingle 
with a frequency conducive to a fair judg- 
ment as to comparative values. Whether 
the competition engendered by these or- 
ganizations of adjacent cities best serves 
the interests of the community occupies a 
corner in the mind of the new manager. 

That the best may come of the situa- 
tion, a tour by the St. Paul Orchestra will 
bring the two organizations into cities of 
the Middle West where, heretofore, only 
the Minneapolis Orchestra has been heard. 
It is Manager Wagner’s idea to place the 





Charles L. Wagner, Manager of the St. 
Paul Orchestra 


St. Paul organization in the larger cities 
only, and there to give the orchestra a 
chance to be judged in a broader field on 
the merit of its work, intrinsic or relative. 

Mr. Wagner’s way is the way of the ag- 
gressor, and his heroic method of compell- 
ing his own orchestra to stand up under 
the stress of competition is hailed by the 
progressive as leading to advance, whether 
by means of multiplication and a wider 
movement or consolidation and a survival 
of the fittest. 

Following out the same idea, the Thomas 
Orchestra, the Minneapolis Orchestra and 
possibly others will be encouraged to make 
bookings in St. Paul. 

The present season’s plans provide for a 
series of ten symphony concerts occurring 
fortnightly, beginning November 1, a series 
of ten popular concerts on alternate Sun- 





cluding 
Otis B. Boise, 
Gro. F. Boyle, 
Adelin Fermin, 





f The Nianhattan 


IRENE CUMMING, ist Soprano 
MABEL MEADE DAVIS, 2d Soprano 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF BALTIMORE 


Mt. Vernon Place 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


ENDOWED, the Conservatory offers every advantage for musical culture 
and maintains a Staff of 60 eminent European and American Masters, in- 


J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 


Catalogues Mailed 


Ernest Hutcheson, 
Pietro Minetti, 
Harold Phillips, 


Ladies Quartet 


ANNIE LAURTE McCORKLEFE. tst Alio 
ANNA WINKOP?P, 24 Alto 


Address Communications to IRENE CUMMING, 


"Phone 2565 J, Morningside 


612 WEST 135th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Appeared with great success in principal European cities season 1909 
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Mrs. F. H. Snyder, Who Will Manage the St. Paul Season of Grand Opera (on the 
right), and Virginia Listemann, at the Former’s St. Paul Home, “Crossroads” 


day afternoons and the filling of various 
dates in the larger cities of the Middle 
West. 

Mme. Nellie Melba is the assisting soloist 
for the opening concert. Considerable vari- 





Horace W. Reyner, Who Will Direct St. 
Paul’s Big Festival 


ety is offered in the engagement of Jaroslav 
Kocian, the Bohemian violinist, for Novem- 
ber 15; Josef Hofmann, pianist, November 
29; Florencio Constantino, tenor, December 
13; Mme. Elizabeth Rothwell-Wolff, sopra 


no, December 27; Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, con- 
tralto, January 10; Mme. Olga Samaroff, 
pianist, January 24; Lina Cavalieri, soprano, 
February 7; Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, Feb- 
ruary 21; Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, 
March 7. 

The expenses of the season, over and 
above the amount of the receipts from sale 
of tickets, will be met by a guaranty fund 
of $35,000 subscribed by citizens. 

As a natural outgrowth of the orchestra 
and the interest which protects and develops 
it comes the proposed Spring Festival for 
next March, and the immediate formation 
of a festival chorus of 200 selected voices 
A rich program has been announced for a 
season of five concerts in the Auditorium, 
to be marked by features emphasizing the 
city’s growth from within by means of 
its own chorus and orchestra, and its de- 
mand for the education coming from hear- 
ing great artists. 

Special features of the occasion will be 
the production of new works, the formation 
of a new chorus, the appearance of a new 
choral conductor, the engagement of a fes- 
tival of noted soloists of renown. 

Horace W. Regner, whose reputation as 
an organist and choral conductor has pre- 
ceded him, has been called from Duluth 
to conduct the chorus. 

The works to be produced are Sir Edward 
Elgar’s latest oratorio, “King Olaf,” Benoit’s 
“Into the World,” “Carmen” in concert 
form, Busoni’s concerto for piano, orches- 
tra and male chorus. Among the soloists 
will be heard Dalton-Baker, the English 
baritone, chosen by Elgar as particularly 
suited to the demands of “King Olaf”; 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, who will give for 
the first time in America her portrayal of 
Carmen in a concert performance of that 
opera, and Ferruccio Busoni, who will ap- 


[Continued on page 53.] 











—Photo Copyright by Mishkin, N. Y. 
At the Piano, MR. HAROLD OSBORN SMITH 


Management, HAENSEL & JONES, 1 East 42d Street, NEW YORK 


(By special arrangement with A. Carbone, Carnegie Hall, New York) P 





BONCI 


ALESSANDRO 


the greatest living illustrator 
of “bel canto” will make an 
extensive concert tour through 
the United States and Canada, 
season of 1910-11. 


H. E. Krehbiel, critic of the 


New York Tribune wrote 
recently:—‘‘ Mr. Bonci sang 


last night the rédle of Faust 
at the Metropolitan as it has 
not been sung for a score 


of years.” : 
} Knabe Piano used. 
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NICOLA ZEROLA Che bon Ende Violin 


“The New Tamagno” Srhool 


Leading dramatic tenor, Manhattan Opera House, HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


1909-10. Covent Garden, London, 1910. ANTON WITEK 


Chicago Grand Opera Company, 1910-11. 


the famous violin soloist and teacher of Berlin, for 16 years 


ini rea w York critics: 
The as taal of four athe t Ne k tics Concertmaster of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and now 


After his appearance last night as Manrico in “I! Trovatore”’ Concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 


there can be no doubt that Nicola Zerola is a sensation. 
RICHARD ALDRICH in N. Y. Times. \ 7 it Be A WITE K 

As an exhibition of Zerola’s lung power it will remain 
memorable. Nothing like it has been heard here since the famous pianiste and teacher of Berlin, exponent of 
Tamagno sang. Leschetizky and pianiste of the Berlin Philharmonic Trio, 
SYLVESTER RAWLING in the N. Y. Evening World. 





I found Zerola a capital Canio; fervid, full voiced and WILL TEACH IN NEW YORK EXCLUSIVELY 
sonorous, and singing in excellent style. AT THE VON ENDE VIOLIN SCHOOL 


REGINALD de KOVEN in the N. Y. World. 58 WEST 90th STREET 
t 
-The way in which Zerola hurtled out his high Cs, partic- 2 


ularly in his encore, recalled the palmy days of Tamagno. 
HENRY T. FINCK in the N. Y. Evening Post. 








A patron of the school wishes to enable several talented and deserving 
students to enjoy the privilege of studying with Herr und Frau Witek 





A competition for these scholarships will be held November 11th. 
Those wishing to enter the competition, or desiring to arrange for 
instruction, are requested to apply in writing to 


For Concerts and Recitals address 


HERWEGH VON ENDE 
Haensel & Jones, | East 42d St., New York Director The von Ende Violin School, 58 West 90th St., New York 


“N. B. The Victor Talking Machine Co. has immediately secured the ex- before November Ist 
clusive services of this famous singer for the period of ten years, and ten of his records are 
already on sale.” 
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Soloist with 


Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Rochester and Indianap- 
olis Symphony Orchestras, 
and at many recitals and 
concerts in America and 
Europe. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1I910—CONCERTS IN NEW YORK—1911 





abba baal 


The Kneisel Quartet 


(26th SEASON) 


6 CONCERTS IN MENDELSSOHN HALL ON TUESDAY EVENINGS 


09999900000 000000000 
OOOO OOOOOOS 99000000600000000006 


November 15th February 7th Co f 
D b 13th March 14th 
jemuany thea April 4th mposer oO 
F Concertos in E minor and 
fir. and irs. David Mannes A minor, Introduction, 
[2h SEASON) theme and variations—on 


an original theme (now 
published by Breitkopf © 
Hartel) and many smaller 
numbers, published by the 
same firm. 


3 SONATA RECITALS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO AT THE BELASCO 


THEATRE ON SUNDAY EVENINGS ; 
November 20th December 18th 
January 29th 





Photo by Aimé Dupont. 


WILLIAM EBANN, ’Cellist 


The Barréere Ensemble 


of Wind Instruments 


3 CONCERTS AT THE BELASCO THEATRE ON MONDAY AFTER- 
NOONS 


December 5th January 9th 
February 6th 


Teacher of 


the following pupils who deserve special mention: O. 
Simanovitz, V. Lubalin, Max Frohlich, C. Wenzel, H. 
von Praag, M. Feinblum, G. Pfleger, H. Bas, Arthur 
Wilde, Fred. Munzer, and others. 


POOSSOSSOOSOOSSO SO SOO OOO OOOOOS $0060 0006 
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For subscriptions and information regarding these concerts address 
MRS. FRANCES SEAVER, 1 West 34th St. if STUDIO 
| SP Settee nar $3 No. 13 West 42d Street ‘ New York 
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MUSIC OUT-DOORS FAD IN SAN DIEGO 





Beauty of Surroundings Lends Charm to the Concerts—Newly Organized 
Symphony Society Under Director Schliewen Already Making 
Encouraging Progress—Famous Artists in Philharmonic Course 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Sept. 28.—Music out- 

doors is becoming a fad with the peo- 
ple of San Diego and vicinity. One of the 
prettiest affairs of the season was con- 
ceived by Mrs. W. S. Hebbard when she 
gave a Spanish garden féte at her beauti- 
ful country place at Chula Vista, about 
fifteen miles from here. The music was 
given in a garden exquisitely laid out, with 
tiny lakes, filled with lotus blooms and 
bordered with pampas, bamboo and many 
grasses. Nowhere but in Southern Cali- 
fornia could such a lavishness of bloom 
be found, and society women were so im- 
pressed with the beauty of the music out 
doors that other musicales of the sort 
are being planned for the Fall. 

At the recent opening meeting of the 
San Diego Women’s Club, “In May Time,” 
“The Night Has A Thousand Eyes” and 
“Kiss Me, Sweetheart” were sung by Mrs. 
Jessa Clifton Parris, who is visiting here. 

George Edwards, director, Florence 
Woodworth-Wetzell, head of the violin de- 
partment, and Dean Blake, of the voice de- 
partment, of the San Diego Music Insti- 
tute, went by automobile fifty miles into 
the mountains recently to give the people 
of Ramona and Julian a chance to hear 
some good music. The recitals were held 
on moonlight evenings, and ranchers from 
as far as twenty and twenty-five miles 
away drove in to hear the program. They 
were made up of compositions of Mac- 


Dowell, Nevin, Massenet, Pierné, Sinding, 
Donizetti, Leschetizky, Neidlinger, Leh- 
mann, Tours, Kelley, Wieniawski, Deola, 
Saint-Saéns and Zarembski. 

San Diago is facing the brightest musi- 
cal season in her history. The Philhar- 
monic course, through which the Amphion 
Club has for several years appealed to the 
best musical taste of the city, will again be 
the most important feature. 

Liza Lehmann and her quartet of sing- 
ers will open the course on October 22. 
Following them will be Emilio de Gogorza, 
the Spanish baritone. Jaroslay Kocian, 
the violinist of the course, is due on Janu- 
ary 6. February will bring Joseph Hof- 
mann, and Tilly Koenen will complete the 
list of five artists. Besides these concerts, 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra will be 
here in April; the Russian dancers, Pav 
lowa and Mordkin, with orchestra, in De- 
cember, and the Bessie-Abbot-Mascagni 
Grand Opera Company in “Ysobel” at a 
date not announced. Gertrude Gilbert, one 
of the directors of the Amphion Club, has 
charge of the Philharmonic course. 

One of the most interesting musical or 
ganizations in San Diego is the newly or- 
ganized Symphony Society. The direc- 
tors are all prominent men and women, 
including several professional musicians, 
but the majority are business men who are 
amateurs in music, The first public meet- 
ing of the society was attended by about 


250 representative citizens, and great en- 
thusiasm was aroused. Short talks were 
made by W. L. Hubbard, late music critic 
of the Chicago Tribune; by L. E. Behymer, 
impresario, and others. Professor Richard 
Schliewen, the new musical _ director, 
played several violin numbers which were 
heartily encored. Schliewen has been con- 
certmaster of the Berlin Symphony musi- 
cal director in Dusseldorf, and connected 
with the Kneisel, Marien and Schliewen 
quartets, and has held leading places with 














Richard Schliewen, Gertrude Gilbert, 
Director of San Who Has Charge 
Diego’s New of San Diego’s 
Symphony Or- Philharmonic 
chestra Course 

silse, Bulo, Ehomas, Seidl, Damrosch, 


etc. He was a pupil of De Ahna and 
Joachim, and has held yarious positions in 
this country, one of which was as dean 
of the Atlanta Conservatory and organizer 
and conductor of the Atlanta Symphony. 
The ofchestra, after three’ weeks’ work, 





already numbers about thirty members, 
most of them talented amateurs, but a few 
professional musicians. 

The American Music Society will hold 
its first meeting this month and shortly 
afterward hopes to hold a public meeting. 
lhe monthly meetings of the society are 
for members and their friends, but the 
public meetings are within the reach of all, 
and are given for the purpose of intro- 
ducing music by American composers. 
One interesting meeting planned for this 
year is that at which Mrs. S. Clifford 
Payson, the San Diego composer, who has 
recently completed a fairy opera, “Wan of 
the Woods,” will play and discuss some of 
her own music. The “Manuscript Meet- 
ing,” to be held later in the year, is ex- 
pected to bring out work of local com- 
posers as well as of composers in other 
parts of the country. Paul Emmet Mc- 
Carty, musical director of the society, has 
been in the East for the Summer, and 
Mrs. H. E. Mills, president, has also been 
in the East. The members of the San 
Diego branch hope to be able to greet 
\rthur Farwell during the coming year. 

lhe Harmony Club will soon hold a re 
organization meeting, with Clarence W. 
Bowers as musical director. The chorus 
will take up “The Messiah” this year. 

The Mendelssohn Club, organized two 
years ago by the late I. Sterling Fairhead, 
will hold monthly meetings, taking up the 
study of different masters. Francelia Wil- 
liams is president. 

The Philharmonic Orchestral Society is 
the latest organization in a musical way in 
San Diego. It is the outgrowth of the 
\ssociation Orchestra of last year, which, 
composed of the instrumentalists of the 
Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M C. A., did some 
very good work. Rutnu S. BALDWIN. 





ST. PAUL’S MUSICAL PLANS 


[Continued from page 51] 
pear either as pianist or conductor in the 
production of his concerto. 

Considerable agitation has been caused 
by the announcement of this newest venture 
on the part of the orchestra’s manager, and 
a disposition prevails to unite the various 
elements of the city in one splendid en- 
deavor to bring Mr. Wagner’s undertaking 
to a successful climax. 

St. Paul’s never-failing interest in grand 
opera will have opportunity to express itself 
during a season planned by Mrs. F. H. Syn- 
der for next January. 

Mrs. Snyder is an intrepid manager who 
had carried through to successful achieve- 
ment some of the most formidable under- 
takings in the musical development of St. 
Paul. Among these was last year’s notable 
grand opera season, which brought to St. 
Paul the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York, with its leading stars, in an 
excellent répertoire. The splendid success 
of the season from every possible point ot 
view leads St. Paul citizens to hail with 
delight Mrs. Snyder’s announcement of an 
engagement with the Chicago Grand Upera 
Company. It is said that this will be the 
only appearance of the entire company in 
the Northwest, whereby it is safe to tore- 
cast a gathering of music-lovers from far- 
away cities such as marked last season’s 
audiences as brilliant and cosmopolitan. 

The operas announced are “Otello,” 
“Thais,” “Salomé,” “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” and “Tales of Hoffmann.” 

Mary Garden is promised in one, and 
possibly two, roles, and Cleofonte Campa- 
nini will conduct. Performances will be 
given in the Auditorium Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday evenings. January 12, 13 and 
14, with matineés ‘| hursday and Friday. 

Other important events scheduled by Mrs. 
Snyder are the appearances of Anna Pav- 
lowa and Michael Mordkin, the famous 
Russian dancers, and the Imperial Russian 
Ballet for Saturday, November 5; Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich, with Frank La Forge, 
composer-accompanist, in recital October 25, 
and Mme. Johanna Gadski, with Edwin 
Schneider at the piano, December 9. 

The Schubert Club brings to its season’s 
work the impetus of over a quarter of a 





century of life. More than the impetus of 
age, it brings to its twenty-ninth season a 
vitality which has come through the devo- 
tion of women giving heart and _ voice, 
strength and time to the spread of its 
gospel. 

With a membership growing steadily in 
numbers and in ideals, the present year’s 
work will embody the traditions of the past, 
at the same time establish a new standard 
with the advent of the new blood of recent 
years. 

[he activities of the club will cluster 
about a series of thirteen concerts, a course 
of study on the operas to be presented dur- 
ing the St. Paul Grand Opera season in 
January, a number of free oncerts in vari- 
ous school buildings, known as “School 
Center concerts,” a schedule of programs 
to be given in the city hospitals and other 
charitable institutions of the city, and 
weekly informal programs in the club 
studio. 

Of the thirteen formal programs which 
are the main feature of the season’s work 
three will be given by visiting artists of 
wide reputation, three by members of the 
Students’ Section of tue club, the rest by 
active members and local professionals. 
The series will begin with a recital by 
Harry Phillips, baritone, Thursday evening, 
October 6. 

Other artists’ recitals will be given by 
Reinhold von Warlich, the Russian bari- 
tone; Richard Czerwonky, violinist, and the 
famous Flonzaley Quartet. These will be 
included in the course of thirteen concerts 
to which members are entitled by virtue of 
their membership, not counted as “extras,” 
as heretofore. 

Chamber music will be given emphasis in 
programs for strings and wood-winds, 
players from the Symphony Orchestra be- 
ing engaged to work with club members in 
ensemble. 

An American composers’ program will be 
given February 22 by way of participation 
in the national movement toward the en- 
couragement and development of American 
creative talent. Arthur Bergh, born and 
reared in St. Paul, will be represented on 
the program through a production of his 
setting to Poe’s “The Raven.” It is ex- 
pected that one of the quintets for strings 


and piano by Arne Oldberg will be heard 
on the same program, 

Never before has the interest in the club 
been so marked thus early in the season. A 
large number of applicants for membership 
have been received, with additions to the 
list being constantly made. 

The executive work of the club is planned 
by the executive board and carried out by 
the following committees : 


Program committee, Mrs. George L. Bunn, 
chairman; students’ section, Gertrude E. Hall, 
chairman; general membership, Henrietta Willins, 
chairman; active membership, Cornelia Lusk, 
chairman; philanthropy, Mrs. J. T. Ingersoll, 
chairman; reception, Anita Furness, chairman; 
hospitality, Mrs. G. A. Rinz, chairman; house, 
Mrs. W. P. Plant, chairman; printing, Jane Pinch, 
chairman; press, Mildred Phillips, chairman. 


Elsie M. Shawe, a moving figure in mu- 
sical atfairs, will this year bring to bear the 
force of broad musicianship, years of ex- 
perience and strong personality upon her 
work as supervisor of music in the St. 
Paul pub.ic schools and as president of the 
music department of the National Educa- 
tional Association. Miss Shawe has pre- 
sented to Superintendent Heeter and to 
members of the school board a course ot 
study in music in high schools of St. Paul 
which she advocates as deserving of full 
credit upon satisfactory examination. 

Miss Shawe is actively interested in the 
relation of public school music to the com- 
munity. The formation of neighborhood 
choral classes is a scheme in which she sees 
the influence of music in the schools bear- 
ing fruit, and in the production of such 
works as Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade” 
would she plan to have it carried further 
as an agent in the development of individual 
culture and public taste. 

Another plan for bringing the public 
school and community interests together 
along musical lines is the giving of concerts 
by the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra for 
the benefit of the school children. Miss 
Shawe is conspicuously active in this work 

It is quite probable that Miss Shawe, 
in her message to the department of music 
of the National Educational Association, at 
its next meeting in San Francisco, may 
point out a close relationship between music 
in schools and music in the choir, choral 
club and orchestra. 

No forecast of the events of a musical 
season in St. Paul would be complete with- 


out calling attention to the excellent au- 
ditoriums in which the musical events ot 
the coming months will be heard. 

lor symphony concerts the St. Paul Au- 
ditorium is admirably adapted as to loca- 
tion, seating capacity and general appoint- 
ments. For grand opera it is pronounced 
ideal by every one concerned. Its excep- 
tionally large stage, its seating plan, pro- 
viding comfortably for nearly 3,500 people, 
are qualities remarked upon by pertormers 
and listeners. 

lor recital programs the People’s Church 
is a favorite for audiences numbering with- 
in 1,800. Convenient of location, brilliantly 
lighted, having acoustic qualities unexcelled, 
it has been chosen by Mrs. Snyder for re- 
citals to be given by Mme, Sembrich and 
Mme. Gadski. 

The Schubert Club holds its afternoon 
concerts in Elks’ Hall, an auditorium which 
wins favor by virtue of its downtown loca- 
tion and because of the quiet, which is 
never disturbed, not ignoring appointments 
that are attractive and comfortable. Here 
Schubert Club members gather in numbers 
varying from 300 to 600 in the enjoyment 
of the fortnightly program. 

Park Congregational Church is the choice 
of the club for its evening concerts. Lo- 
cated in the residence portion of the city, 
its auditorium is adapted by size and shape 
to the intimate relations desirable between 
performers of chamber music and an audi- 
ence of 600 or 700. Here the Kneisel Quar- 
tet has played repeatedly under Schubert 
Club auspices, and here the Flonzaley (uar- 
tet will play on March 8, 1911. Reinhold 
von Warlich will also make his acquaint- 
ance with a Schubert Club audience in this 
place December I. 

Other excellent auditoriums are the new 
Schubert Theater, seating 1,300; the Y. 

C. A. auditorium, with a seating capacity of 
800; the Metropolitan Opera House and 
the Grand Opera House. 

F. L. C. Brices. 


Cavalieri Ill in Paris 


Paris, Sept. 30.—Lina Cavalieri, who is 
Mrs. Robert Winthrop Chanler in private 
life, is ill. She has been confined to her 
room since her return from Rome three 
days ago. She thinks her illness is a re- 
lapse after her recent operation. 
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MINNEAPOLIS TO HEAR NEW OPERA 
BY ONE OF ITS OWN COMPOSERS 





Willard Patten to Produce Work That Promises Novel Features and 
Artistic Significance—Its Theme Taken from Incidents in American 


Colonial 


History—Notable Symphony Season Expected Under 


Oberhoffer—Concert and Oratorio Plans 


M INNEAPOLIS, Oct. 3.—Minneapolis 

music-lovers are promised an impor- 
tant event this season in the first public 
hearing of a new opera composed by Wil- 
lard Patten, the composer of the oratorio 
“Tsaiah.” The opera, which is as yet un- 
named, is in three acts with an “inter- 
scene” and the subject is an incident or 
group of incidents in the eafly colonial his- 
tory of America. Believing that eventual- 
ly many of the really dramatic events con- 
nected with this and following periods will 
become the subjects of grand opera, as in 
other lands, Mr. Patten has undertaken to 
give this work a simple and torceful mu- 
sical setting fitted to its dramatic charac- 
ter, yet strong enough for modern enjoy- 
ment. : 

Realizing the futility of any attempts to 
secure recognition at the hands of foreign 
opera managers, Mr. sratten proposes .v 
give the work himself, possibly in concert 
torm first. His plan is to organize and 
train a chorus of selected voices, and se- 
cure the best American soloists to produce 
the work during the coming season. 

One feature of the opera is something of 
a novelty, namely, an entire scene in panto- 
mime, The incident is so well known his- 
torically that the absence of text will be no 
detriment, it is expected, and the orchestra 
will be free to reproduce in sound, as it 
were, what the acting produces in sight. 
This is Mr. Patten’s third opera, two others 
of light character having been produced in 


his earlier years. 
oo 


The first musical event of the season will 
be a recital by Mme. Sembrich, under man- 
agement of Mrs. Frederick Snyder, Uctober 
23. Mrs. Snyder will also bring to Minne- 
apolis Anna Pavlowa and Mikail Mordkin, 
tne Russian dancers, and Mme. Gadski. 

A new string quartet is one of the possi- 
bilities for Minneapolis to be organized by 
Richard Czerwonky, concertmeister of the 
Symphony orchestra. The members of the 
quartet will include Mr. Czerwonky, first 
violin; Franz Dick, second violin; Carl 
Scheurer, viola, and Karl Smith, ’cello. 

The directors of the Orchestral Associa- 
tion promise a notable season for the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. It is not ex- 
pected to enlarge the orchestra, but some of 
the weak places will be strengthened to en- 
able the conductor, Emil Oberhoffer, to at- 
tain the high musical standard for which he 
is aiming. The season will open two weeks 
earlier than usual, the first concert being 
given October 28, with Mme. Melba as the 
soloist. Thirty Friday evening concerts and 
twenty Sunday afternoon popular concerts 
will be given.. The Sunday afternoon con- 
certs will begin November 6. 

The other soloists for the evening con- 
certs will be Alessandro Bonci, Mme. Kirby- 
Lunn and Clarence Whitehill, singers; Josef 
Hofmann and Olga Samaroff, pianists, and 
Francis Macmillen and Richard Czerwonky, 
violinists. Twelve soloists have been en- 
gaged for the Sunday afternoon concerts, 
including Lilla Ormond, Margaret Keyes, 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, contraltos; Reinald 
Werrenrath, Horatio Connell, baritones; 
Marcus Kellerman, bass; Theodora Stur- 
kow-Ryder, Alfred Calzin, Mrs. Wilma An- 
derson-Gilman, pianists, and Richard Czer- 
wonkv and Otto Meyer, violinists. 

Mr. Oberhoffer, who has been in Europe 


all Summer, has returned and started re- 
hearsals. 

The Apollo Club, the leading club of 
men’s voices, has already begun rehearsals 
under the direction of its conductor, H. S. 
Woodruff. The club will give three con- 
certs this season at the Auditorium, the 
dates being November 15, February 14 and 
April 11. The soloists will be Lilla Or- 











Copyright Aime Dupont. 


Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor of Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra 


mond, Daniel Beddoe, Ada Sassoli and 
Christine Miller. Miss Sassoli and Mr. 
Keddoe will appear on the second program. 

The Thursday Musical will open its sea- 
son of fortnightly concerts October 20. The 
Musical now has a membership of 8oo and 
is one of the largest women’s musical ciubs 
in the country. Mrs. Harry Jones, the 
president, is delighted with the prospects. 
The club is planning to extend its philan- 
thropic work, which was so well received 
last year, and also to undertake a cam- 
paign in behalf of genuine musical training 
in the public schools. 

There will be two concerts given by visit- 
ing artists under the auspices of the Mu- 
sical. Harriet Ware and Cecil tanning will 
give a program of Miss Ware’s composi- 
tions November 8, and Busoni will give a 
recital January 27 in the Auditorium. The 
club will continue the pleasant and educa- 
tional plan of exchange programs with the 
Schubert Club of St. Paul and the Matinée 
Musical of Duluth. The Clarion, a clever 
little magazine edited by Mrs. W. OU. Fry- 
berger, the former president of the club, 
will be continued and the orchestra, the 
chorus and the various sections of study 
will be under competent directors. 

The voice section, Ednah Hall, chairman, 
will take up the study of “Ancient and Mod- 
ern Classified Songs.” Miss Wakeman is 
chairman of the organ section, which will 
study orvan music and composers to 1750. 
The piano section will be in charge of 
Eloise Shyrock, and the work will include 
a study of the symphonic poem and pro- 
gram music. Two meetings will be devoted 
to Beethoven and Mozart. 

* * x 

Plans of local clubs and managers offer 
a plenitude and wide variety of music. 
There is one regret, however, that the Phil- 
harmonic Club, which has been the leading 
choral club in the city for the last eighteen 
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years, has practically disbanded. The city 
is in deep debt to the club not only for the 
opportunities it has given to hear the great 
choral works, but also for the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, which was established 
by the efforts of the officers and directors 
of the Philharmonic Club. 

The club turned over all its subscribers 
and its prestige to the orchestral association, 
expecting that the two organizations would 
work together under the same management 
and the same guarantee. For several years 
this plan was followed, but last year the 
club was requested to withdraw and conduct 
its concerts independently. This meant 
practically beginning over again for the 
club, and securing a new clientele. The 
question of conductor was also a serious 
one, for the work with the orchestra had 
grown so heavy that it was a physical im- 
possibility for Emil Oberhoffer, who had 
brought the club up to its high standard, to 
give it the attention as in the past. 


The plan was adopted of securing an as- 
sistant conductor to do the preliminary 
work, Mr. Oberhoffer to take the final re- 
hearsals and the performance with the or- 
chestra. This plan had its disadvantages, 
for many of the chorus openly stated they 
were in the club for the benefit of the train- 
ing they could receive under Mr. Oberhoffer 
and, though an able assistant conductor was 
secured, there was deep disappointment in 
the ranks of the chorus. Such a combina- 
tion of circumstances has proved too strong 
for the most loyal of the club workers and 
the result has been that it will give no con- 
certs this season, except the Christmas per- 
formance of the “Messiah.” 

J. Austin Williams, who performed the 
thankless task of assistant conductor last 
year, has shown his loyalty to the club by 
consenting to train the chorus for the 
Christmas oratorio. Mr. Oberhoffer will 
conduct the performance. 

Eva BLANCHARD. 





MANY ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR CHRISTINE MILLER 


Pittsburg Contralto’s Plans Include Ap- 
pearances with Leading Choral 
Societies of America 


A season replete with important engage- 
ments all over the country is approaching 
for the well-known contralto, Christine 
Miller. She is to appear as soloist with 
the Chicago Mendelssohn Club, the Minne- 
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Christine Miller, the Pittsburg Contralto, 
Who Has Many Important Engage- 
ments for This Season 


apolis Apollo, the Indianapolis Mannerchor, 
the Pittsburg Male Chorus and the Buffalo 
Clef Club. During the holiday season she 
will be heard in the contralto rdle in the 
two “Messiah” performances given in New 
York in Carnegie Hall by the New York 
Oratorio Society, under Frank Damrosch. 

A little later she has another “Messiah” 
engagement with the Evanston, III., Musical 
Club, and still another with the Cleveland 
Mendelssohn Club Company. To fill these 
three engagements Miss Miller has been 
obliged to refuse four other important 
“Messiah” appearances. She is to give re- 
citals before the Duluth Matinée Musical 
Club, the Chicago Travel and Arts Club, 
the Appleton, Wis., Philharmonic; the Wi- 
nona, Minn., Artists’ Course, and many pri- 
vate recitals and concert engagements at 
clubs of lesser importance. In January she 
will undertake a week’s tour as soloist with 
the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, and will 
also be heard with the Cincinnati Orchestra 
at Toledo, O., under the auspices of the 
Eurydice Club. During the Spring she will 
accompany the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra as contralto soloist on its annual 
tour of six to eight weeks. 


Melba Thrills Immense Audience at 
Concert in Winnipeg 
[By Telegraph to Mustcat AmeErtica.] 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Sept. 28.—Never has 
such enthusiasm been witnessed in Winni- 
peg as at the Walker Theater to-night. 
when Mme. Melba entranced an audience 
which filled every corner in the big house. 
It would be difficult to say where people 
were not seated. Four hundred seats were 
placed on the stage, the orchestra space was 
also filled and all available standing room 
was taken at $2. More than two thousand 
disappointed people were turned away. 





Frieda Langendorff’s Plans 


Frieda Langendorff plans to devote her 
entire season this year to concertizing in 
America. So successful was she last year 
and the year before that her name has be- 
come familiar to music-lovers of the entire 
country. Her return will be awaited with 
keen expectation by those who know and 
appreciate her brilliant gifts and personal 
charm. 





Russian Symphony’s Concertmaster Here 


Nicholas Sokoloff, the new concertmas- 
ter of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
arrived recently from Europe to take up his 
duties under Conductor Modest Altschuler. 
Mr. Sokoloff is only twenty-three years old. 
He will be heard as a soloist at some of 
the concerts. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





Fourteenth Symphony Season 

' Under Harley Hamilton Promises 

Novelties and Progressiveness— 

Artist Concerts of Potent At- 
traction Arranged 
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ORCHESTRA AND CHORAL 


CLUBS CLAIM CHIEF PLACE IN LOS ANGELES MUSIC 

















Los ANGELES, Sept. 28—If the coming 
season is to be as prosperous and interest- 
ing a one in musical matters as it bids 
fair to be in commercial activity and ma- 
terial prosperity, Los Angeles will have no 
reason to complain. The East rather ex- 
pects the West to be in a state of continual 
exhilaration and boastfulness over its big- 
ness and growth; but the visitor to Los 
Angeles who has not seen it for a decade 
does not recognize the city, so wonderful 
is its development. 

Skyscrapers by the dozen, new residence 
tracts by the score, additional population 





L. E. Behymer, the Noted Los Angeles 
Impresario 


by the hundred thousand is how we reckon 
growth in Los Angeles. We are more than 
three times as populous as at the last cen- 
sus, and in a good many ways musical 
affairs have kept pace with the general 
growth. 

Just now the various clubs are getting 


into full swing, headed by the Ellis Club, 
which began its rehearsals in August. 
Soon Director Hamilton will be back from 
Europe and the symphony season will be- 
gin, though the musical season here does 
not wait for the symphony, as in some 
cities. 

Under Harley Hamilton the symphony 
orchestra has made immense strides in the 
last thirteen years. Prior to its formation 
Adolf Willhartitz and A. J. Stamm led 
orchestras and choral societies, and before 
them A. G. Bartlett started the musical 
ball rolling with a band—that was about 
thirty years ago, and thirty years is a whole 
‘ot in a city no older than Los Angeles. 

Mr. Bartlett became the head of our lead- 
ing music house, and later has retired to 
a mansion, not “in the skies,” but in Hol- 
lywood, which is pretty near there. Mr. 
Willhartitz was the first president of the 
Gamut Club, and though about seventy-five 
is still hearty and young-hearted. The 
same may be said of Mr. Stamm, the cathe- 
dral organist for seventeen years. 

The symphony orchestra numbers sixty 
players, many of whom have been under 
Mr. Hamilton’s baton from the first con- 
cert, thirteen years ago. This season he 
will present one of the Strauss symphonies 
as well as a number of new works which 
he will bring from England and Germany 
Arnold Krauss is the concertmaster, and 
a most efficient one. 

Mr. Hamilton also leads the Woman's 
Orchestra, and last year directed the Mu- 
nicipal Band. The former organization 
numbers forty-five players, and has a recor 
of ten or twelve years’ work, as has also 
the Congregational Orchestra, under Will- 
iam H. Mead. Last year the city appro- 
priated $10,000 for the band: this season 
the music commission asked for “$50,000, or 
nothing.” They got nothing—the one back- 
ward step Los Angeles is taking this sea- 
son. But it doubtless will be retrieved in 
two or three years. 

In age, experience and numbers the Ellis 
Club leads the local organizations. It was 
founded by the late Charles J. Ellis in 1888, 





Ellis Club’s Male Chorus Already 





in Midst of Season’s Work and 
Other Clubs Are Following into 
Line—The City’s Distinguished 
Composers 
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when the city had less than 50,000 inhabit 
ants. It gives no pay concerts, but sings 
for its associate members and friends. Of 
recent years, under J. B. Poulin, it has 
achieved notable artistic results. Said W. 
L. Hubbard, the Chicago critic, of the club’s 
last concert: “I was delighted to find the 


Ellis Club doing work which possessed 
many of the high artistic merits which 
makes the Mendelssohn Club have few 


equals and no superiors, so far as I know, 

















Mrs. Abbie Jamison Frederick Steven- 
Pres. Woman’s son, Director and 
Lyric Club Composer 


in this country or in Europe. Los Angeles 
is certainly to be congratulated on having 
such a male chorus.” Among other new 
works which the club is rehearsing is one 
by Henry Schoenefeld, the local composer. 

The officers of the Ellis Club are: Presi- 
dent, H. T. Lee; vice-president, Fred. A 
Walton; chairman executive committee, 
Judge Walter Bordwell; secretary, H. D. 
Alfonso; treasurer, Willis Parris; director, 
Jean B. Poulin. 

Following in the steps of the Ellis Club, 
J. P. Dupuy organized the Orpheus Club 
four years ago to give younger men a 
chance at choral study. The Ellis Club is 
rather clannish, and the young singer had 
small chance of admission. Mr. Dupuy be- 
gan with fourteen singers; he now has fifty 
They sing a good class of music, mostly 
from memory, and largeiy unaccompanied 
They attract large audiences, and have 
taken a stand beside the Ellis Club for ar- 
tistic merit. The officers are: President, 
A. G. Bartlett; vice-president, Leo Bergin; 
treasurer, A. J. Stinton; secretaries, Messrs 
Miller and Charlton. Will Garroway 1s 
pianist, and J. P. Dupuy director. 

Mr. Dupuy is the conductor of the fol 
lowing, besides the Orpheus: Y. M. C. A 
Glee Club, fifty voices; musical salon, fifty ; 
Occidental College Glee Club; Euterpean 
Quartet; B’nai B’rith Choir. and Christ 
Church chorus choir, seventy voices. 

Paralleling the Ellis Club of male voices 
is the Lyric Club of women. After several 
splits and sub-splits the former women’s 
vocal clubs subsided, leaving the Lyric in 
the field, under J. B. Poulin and with Mrs 
Abbin Norton Jamison as president, Ada 
Marsh Chick vice-president, Jessie Law- 





rence secretary, and Mrs. J. R. Mathews 
treasurer. It presents about seventy-five 
singers at its concerts, and includes a large 
variety of talent, so that its solo numbers 
are largely given by its own members. 

The Lyric concerts are given for the 
club’s associate members, and these fill 
Simpson Auditorium several times a year. 
Programs of much merit are presented with 
finesse. Local composers are given repre- 
sentation by this club, and one of the latest 
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successes was I rederick Stevenson's “Vien- 
nese Serenade.” 

The Musical Salon was organized about 
two years ago for social as well as musical 
purposes. For some time it was rather 
light in the latter feature, but J. P. Dupuy 
has taken the leadership recently and is 
aiming to carry it to higher musical levels. 
Los Angeles does not seem to be success- 
ful in keeping alive a chorus of mixed 
voices; one after another they have died 
from lack of public patronage. But Mr. 
Dupuy hopes to enlarge this club to 200 
voices and to give oratorio programs. The 
officers of the Salon are William A. Mears, 
president; Harry D. Kirk, vice-president; 
Mrs. M. G. Allured, secretary, and Harry 
Havill, treasurer. 

Having originally proposed the formation 
of the Gamut Club, the writer naturally 
feels that it is worthy of more space than 
he dare give it here. It. was formed in 
1904, exclusively of music teachers and 
performers. Later it added an associate 
list of non-musicians, and still later put al! 
members on the same basis, making a gen 
eral art and Bohemian club. It has a hand 
some building under lease, including theater, 
dining hall, parlors, billiard room, library, 
studios, etc. 

The club has a monthly dinner, general] 
entertaining some celebrities. For instanc« 
at one dinner we entertained Paderewski 
and his wife, Kreisler and his wife, and 
Modjeska and her husband [he club is 
growing in membership and_ usefulness 


The founders were Charles F. Edson, Harry 


sarnhart, Frank H. Colby and the under- 
signed. The first president was Adolf Will 
hartitz, his successors being Harley Hamil 


ton, C. F. Edson and Fred. W. Blanchard. 
The latter now is in office, with L. E. Behy- 
mer as vice-president and George M. Derby 
as secretary-treasurer. Mr. Blanchard is a 
“hustler” of the Boston-Yankee-California 
stripe, who generally gets what he: goes 
after, and he promises a good year for the 
Gamut Club. 

On similar lines the women teachers of 
music formed the Dominant Club. It has a 
monthly dinner and keeps its membership 
closed to all but active musicians. It has 
entertained such prominent artists as Mmes. 
Jomelli, Schumann-Heink, Gadski, Sem- 
brich and Powell, and William Shakes- 
peare, the English vocalist. This club has 
done the same work among the women that 
the Gamut Club has done among the men. 





Harley Hamilton, Director of Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra 


Its officers are: President, Mary L. O’Don- 
oughue; vice-president, Ada M. Chick; sec- 
‘etary, Beresford Joy; treasurer, Mrs. 
Webb, with Katherine Ebbert at the head 
of the program committee. 

In former years the conservatory idea 
was not very successful in Los Angeles. 
Several attempts in this line have failed 
disastrously But two or three schools 
have now lived for three years, and bid fair 
to prosper. lThomas Hill Fillmore, son ot 
the well-known writer on musical topics, 
John Comfort Fillmore, is making an ear- 
nest endeavor in this line in the Blanchard 
Building. Pietro Buzzi conducts the “Verdi 
School of Singing” and Heinrich Von 
Stein has secured capital to back him in 
building a music school building. He keeps 
a good list of instructors, with Wenzel 
Kopta, violinist, in the lead. The latest an- 
nouncement assures the pupils free music. 
Mr. Von Stein is full of. enterprise, anu 
will make it “go” if such a thing is pos 
sible in Los Angeles. 

There are two male quartets in the city 
that are strong favorites, and that will be 
heard in several concerts this season. ‘The 
oldest of these is the Euterpean. It was 
organized twenty years ago, and, with one 
exception, has the same personnel now as 
then. The club was organized by Fred. E. 
Nay, with himself as second tenor; J. P. 
Dupuy, as first; Harry Williams, first bass, 
and Frank W. Wallace, second. Later Louis 
Zinnamon succeeded Mr. Williams. Through 
these two decades of singing together under 
Mr. Dupuy the members sing as one, and 
have a large circle of admirers in Southern 
California, having sung in every town of 
this section 

The other quartet is the Philharmonic, 
organized two years ago by Mr. Jepson. 
[he membership is Leroy Jepson, Sheldon 
Ballinger, Harold Ostrom and J. L. Adams. 
As each member has a cultivated voice and 
all are competent soloists, and as the bal- 
ance of tone is carefully chosen, this quar- 
tet presents effects decidedly unusual in 
quartet work. Mr. Jepson is the only pro- 
fessional musician of the four, and so the 
organization is largely one for personal 
pleasure. 

It would be odd if, with all the instru- 
mental and vocal talent in Los Angeles, 
there should be a dearth of composers 
One might mention Frederick Stevenson, 


[Continued on page 56] 
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can rhapsodie has the 
elements of technical 
excellence, musician- 
ly treatment and 
popular appeal. My 
band will give it the 
first performance in 
September, and will 
play it in our tour 
around the world.” 
This rhapsodie is not 
a medley, although 
strains of two or 
three American airs 
are used contrapunt- 
ally. It is of sym- 
phonic nature, and a 
work of beauty and 
originality ae 
know from hearing 
the composer give 
sketches from it at 
the piano. 

Mr. Schoen feld 











his works for secular 
chorus are more 
popular in theme, 
without being weak 
in treatment. 

Our singers. are 
preparing for an ac- 
tive season. There is 

‘no dearth of talent in 
this line. Harry Lott 
heads the baritone list 
‘with a church en- 
gagement, where his 
capable wife is or- 
ganist. He is a prime 
favorite, and is heard 
at several of the big 
concerts each season, 
as well as in the sur- 
rounding cities. Ho- 
ratio Cogswell, of 
Oakland, will come 
to Los Angeles this 
Fall to dispute the 


~ 








took the first prize 
of $500 in a competi- 
tion instituted by 


Simpson Auditorium, of Los Angeles, 
Which Has Sheltered Many of 


baritone supremacy 
with him. 
Mrs. Kempton, 


Misses Winston and 


Henri Marteau, the ‘ 7 

French violinist, for the World’s Greatest Artists Goetz, Mmes. Drey- 
a violin and piano fus, rane y Plum- 
sonata, He has recently had a _ set mer and Vaughn, Messrs, Girard, Jepson, 


of male choruses published and sung in 
Berlin, one of which the Ellis Club has in 
rehearsal here. Mr. Schoenefeld is also a 
conductor of skill and experience. He has 
conducted the Thomas Orchestra in his own 
works at Theodore Thomas’s request. 

Morton F. Mason is a composer of versa- 
tility as well as an organist who has held 
down one position for sixteen years. His 
Overture in F, Symphonic Overture, Novel- 
ette and Four Pieces for Strings have been 
performed by the local orchestra with much 
acclaim resulting. 

Other compositions include a septet for 
string quartet, flute, saxophone and _ bas- 
soon; suite for piano, violin and ’cello, and 
a variety of piano pieces and songs. Mr. 
Mason does not worship Wagner so strongly 
that he forgets Mendelssohn, and always 
writes a suave melody that is thoroughly 
handled and harmonically supported. His 
works that have been performed here have 
met with instant success, the audience at 
one of the symphony concerts last year re- 
fusing to become quiet until the modest 
composer in one of the upper galleries had 
bowed his acknowledgments. 

Frederick Stevenson is undoubtedly best 
know n by his church compositions, of which 
“IT Sought the Lord,” “Hear, O My People,” 
“Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem,” and the 
cantata, “Easter Eve and Morn,” are typical 
examples of about forty widely used works. 
But Mr. Stevenson has written extensively 
in other fields. A “Graceful Dance” for or- 
chestra; a richly-scored “Fantasie” for mili- 
tary band; “Longing,” for violoncello; the 
“Viennese” and “Italian” Serenades, for 
baritone solo, with women’s voices; several 
works for male chorus (among them the 
famous “Idylle Mongolienne”) and “May 
Day,” a mixed-voice cantata with four- 


Paul Edson, Lucchesi and many others fur- 
nish an ample source of vocal instruction; 
Messrs. Becker, Skeele, Colby, Strobridge 
are only four of four hundred piano 
teachers, and Messrs. Krauss, Seiling, Bier- 
lich, Blumenfeld, with Mrs. Becker and 
others, give violin instruction. 

In this connection the Krauss String 
Quartet must be mentioned: Arnold Krauss, 
first violin; Oskar Seiling, second; Julius 
Bierlich, viola, and Ludwik Opid, ’cello. 
This organization seems to have the field 
for classic work. Each player is a concert 
artist, and the ensemble is one that should 
be heard much more often in local concerts. 

Nearly all of the artist concerts—visiting 
artists—given in Los Angeles are due to 
the managerial energies of L. E. Behymer. 
This season he announces Scotti, Pasquali, 
Kocian, Hofmann, Gadski, Koenen, Bonci, 
Pavlowa and Mordkin, and others. Mr. 
Behymer has the management of the Au- 
ditorium. 

For opera, symphony and such audiences 
as Schumann-Heink and Paderewski draw, 
he uses the Auditorium; but for audiences 
of less than 1,500 he takes his attractions 
to Simpson Auditorium. The latter build- 
ing has a great musical history. Originally 
a Methodist church, named after Bishop 
Simpson, it came into the hands of real 
estate dealers and finally to the University 
of Southern California. In the last twenty 
years or more it has entertained the greatest 
musicians of the world—a list of almost 
unnamable length. 

Mr. Behymer has been the middle-man 
between artist and public for some twenty 
years, and it is a rare artist who has not 
pleasant memories of his Southwestern 
manager, the genial “Bee.” 

W. Francis GATEs. 





Mary Ingraham Back at Her Studio 


Boston, Oct. 3—Mary Ingraham, pianist 
and teacher, will open her studios in the 
Lang Building, No. 6 Newbury street, this 
week, and will teach Tuesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays. Miss Ingraham spent a pleasant 
Summer in the country, and did consider- 
able work on répertoire for her coming 


season of concert and recital appearances. 
Lh he de 


Indianapolis Teachers in New Studios 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Oct. 3.—Jesse Crane, 
teacher of piano, and David Baxter, the 
Scotch basso, teacher of the art of singing, 
both formerly located in studios at A¢olian 
Hall, are now located at the Propyleum. 
Mr. Crane’s season promises to be one with 
all hours filled, as his successful work of 
past years assures the public of his cap: ibil- 
ity as a most conscientious instructor. 


David Baxter is dividing his time between 
his largé class here and one in Louisville, 
Ky., where he has his hours of two days 
each week entirely filled by singers of talen, 
and promise in that city. Mr. Baxter is 
also soloist for the Second Church of 
Christian Scientists, in this city. M.L. T. 





Florence Austin Returns 


Florence Austin, the violinist, has re- 
turned to New York after a long vacation 
in the Middle West. Miss Austin has not 
for a moment neglected serious work in 
connection with her art while on her vaca- 
tion. In fact, she has been at work upon 
a number of new compositions and adding 
to her already large répertoire of classics. 
Miss Austin possesses a remarkable technic 
and a beauty and breadth of tone—the full 
vocal quality so hard to find even among 
violinists of the first rank. She has been 
called “the sweet ‘singer of the violin.” 
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“ALL=-STAR COURSE” TO BE FEATURE OF MEMPHIS SEASON 


Many Musical Celebrities Will Visit This Southern City During the Winter—Beethoven Club and Local 
Symphony Orchestra Broaden Their Scopes—Concerts by Local Artists 


M EMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 1—The local 

plans for the coming season are cer- 
tainly the most elaborate and attractive that 
have ever been outlined for this city. 

The newest and in some respects, the 
most extensive work is the “all star 
course” under the management of Mrs. 
John A. Cathey. This comprises eight ar- 


tist concerts, one each month, beginning 
with Mme. Louise Homer on October 17. 
The other attractions follow in order: 
Mme. Gadski, Liza Lehman Quartet, 
Francis Macmillen, the violinist ; Alessandro 

















Mrs. John A. Cathey, Manager of the 
“All-Star Course,” and the Memphis 
Auditorium, in Which These 
Concerts Will Be Heard 


Bonci, David Bispham, Hofmann, and last, 
the Damrosch Orchestra. This is a splen 
did list of artists and Mrs. Cathey deserves 
much credit for undertaking the stupendous 
course, and Memphis will show its appre- 
ciation of this work and also the artistic 
value of it by giving these great artists 
large and enthusiastic audiences 

The Beethoven Club will continue the 
work it has been doing since its organiza 
tion twenty years ago, that is, work along 
artistic and educational lines. It will open 
its artist concert course on November 9, 
with a concert by Mme. Berenice de Pas 
quali. The club is proud to introduce this 
great singer to the South, and the occasion 


Sherwood Music School 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


Eminent Teachers in All Departments. 
Piano, William H. Sherwood; Vocal, Arthur 
Beresford; Theory-Organ, Walter Keller; Violin, 
Sig. Antonio Frosolono; Public School Music, 
William Apmadoc; Dramatic Art, Winnifrede W. 
Just; Gymnastic Dancing, Mabel R. Wentworth; 
French, Gaston Arnoult. 


Wm. H. Sherwood and faculty available for 
Concerts and Lecture-Recitals 


DR. 








MUIR’ S 


will be made the most brilliant of the sea- 
son. The next artist on the club list is 
Mme. Yolanda Mér6é, the pianist who took 
Memphis by storm when she played here in 
April at the festival given under the aus- 
pices of the Beethoven Club. 

The department of musical culture of the 
club is taking up for the season the study 
of the orchestra. The establishment of a 
symphony orchestra here has _ aroused 
those interested in music to the fact that 
very few have much knowledge of the or- 
chestra as an instrument and it opens up 
an interesting and delightful field” of 
study. The course for this study, as out 
lined will open the last of October with 
two lecture-recitals by C. C. Ashton Jonson 
of London, England, who will take up the 
orchestra and orchestral music in a general 
way. Each month the meetings will be 
held and the work is divided as follows: 
November, the Orchestra as an Instrument; 
December, the Choirs and their places and 
functions; January, The Symphony from 
Haydn to Strauss; February, the evolution 
of the Symphonic Poem; March, Program 
Music. In April the club will be enter 
tained by two lecture-recitals on orches 
tral music by Carl Fique, chairman of the 
Music Department of the Brooklyn Insti 
tute of Arts and Sciences. 

The monthly concerts will continue on 
the last Saturday of each month and will 
be given by members of the club. These 
are also planned from an_ educational 
standpoint and are considered by the mem- 
bers to be one of the most enjoyable fea 
tures of the year’s work. 

The Beethoven Juniors have adopted a 
unique plan to enlarge the membership and 
increase interest in the students. Chapters 
have been formed in the different neigh- 
borhoods and these meet each Saturday 
morning to spend an hour on work which 
has been planned by the director, Mrs. W 
P. Chapman. Once a month the chapters 
all come together and review their work 
under Mrs. Chapman. Morning concerts, 
basketball, picnics in the park are all en 
joyed by this interesting band of young 
musicians, and this year promises to bring 
together at least one hundred of them to 
receive the club training that will gradu 
ate them, at the age of eighteen into the 
Jeethoven Club. 

The Memphis Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the management of Augusta Semmes, 
has made splendid plans for this year. 
When the orchestra comes together for its 
first rehearsal under the baton of Con 
ductor Jacob Bloom, it will number sixty 
members, well equipped for concert work. 
The new concertmeister from Chicago 
will reach here in a few days and a num 
ber of trained musicians have located here 
this Summer because of the opportunities 
offered them in the orchestra. The Or 
chestra Association is full of enthusiasm 
and the number of patrons and patronesses 
has been greatly increased. Mrs. Brink- 
ley Snowden, the president, is ably assisted 
in this work by a large number of wealthy 
society women of Memphis and these con 
certs are made brilliant in every sense of 
the word. Keeping the thought of har 
mony uppermost, the manager has arranged 
that the setting for the orchestra shall be 
beautiful and artistic. The stage setting 
has been designed by the Lee Lash Studios 
of New York and the details of the stag: 
are from the Erkin Studio. Six artists 
have been engaged to assist at the four 
concerts to be given this Winter and every 
thing points to a wonderfull, 
season for the Memphis Symphony Or 
chestra. 

While these large arrangements will 
make the season great, much good, pro 
gressive work will be done by the music 
schools and choir directors. 

The Bolling-Musser School of Music and 
the MacDowell Club as a branch of the 
School has a splendid year planned. The 
school will be deprived of the assistance 
of Jennie DeShazo, one of its oldest and 
best teachers, who has been relieved from 
duty for two years to study with Arne 
Oldberg. Mrs. W. P. Chapman, Miss 
Mosby and others will fill her place until 
she returns. Many brilliant musicians have 
been sent out from this school which is the 
oldest organized studio in Memphis 


successtul 








Mrs. E. T. Tobey’s Piano School of 
Music has enlarged its quarters and broad- 
ened its work greatly this year. This 
school is affiliated with the Sherwood 
School of Chicago and W. S. Sherwood is 
visiting director. Two new departments 











and accompanist on these occasions. Fran- 
ces Wiley, contralto, will be a conspicuous 
figure in this school and will be an addition 
to musical circles of this city. 

A week of opera at the Lyceum and also 
the Jefferson Theater, completes a season 
full of interest and musical advancement. 

Rose Jefferson will continue her work 
for music in the column of the Sunday 
Commercial Appeal. She has done much 


for art in the past five years by her con- 
sistent and steady effort to uphold.the best 
in music. 








The Lyceum Theater of Memphis, Tenn., in Which the Artists’ Concerts of the 
Beethoven Club Will Be Given—Mrs. W. J. Gilfillan, President of the Club 


have been added, vocal under Mrs. Mattie 
See Senter and Expression under Annie 
Lowe Jonas. The Amateur Musical Club, 
a branch of this studio, will study the Leg- 
endary Tales of Music, Patriotism in 
Music and will give a Dolly’s Musicale at 
the close of the year. 

The Memphis Studios will give a series 
of monthly concerts, assisted by local ar- 
tists. The first of these will be given on 
October 7, when Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Keller will give a recital, assisted by Mrs. 
Katherine Seay Falls, violinist. The teach- 
ers of the Studios are: Herman Keller, 
voice; Jacob Bloom, violin; Bessielee Er 
win-Reese, piano and Alma Briggs, oratory 
and dramatic expression. 

R. Jefferson Hall and Ernest Hawke, di- 
rectors of the Episcopal choirs, have 
planned two or more festivals by the com- 
bined choirs, to be conducted in turn by 
these directors. A number of excerpts 
from oratorios and cantatas will be given 
at stated times by these choirs. 

Edmund Wiley has planned for his 
school of voice culture a series of recitals 
for which a number of artists has been en- 
gaged. Nina Block, graduate of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory will assist as pianist 


Norfleet Julian, a member of the fac 
ulty of New York Institute of Music has 
been in the city, enrolling pupils. 

Susan B. WALKER 


Resigns After Quarrel with 


Girl Choir 


Organist Abrams, of Bethany Lutheran 
Church, in Teasdale place, the Bronx, re- 
signed September 26, as a result of differ- 
ences with the choir of young women and 
Mrs. Newdolph, for several years chorister 
of Holy Faith Church, was appointed to his 
place. 


Organist 





Kathleen Parlow’s Success Abroad 


LONDON, Sept. 24.—Kathleen Parlow, the 
Canadian violinist, has been meeting with 
distinguished success in her tour of the 
Continent. She is now in Norway, whence 
she will tour Holland and England before 
she goes to the United States. 


A new tenor named Maonez is to be one 
of the star tenors of Rome’s Exposition 
opera season next year. 
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Dear Mutr: 


give me to exercise my art. 


Recital Hall and Reception Room 
available for Musicales, Lectures 
and Receptions. Reasonable 
Rates. 


What splendid results follow from your treatmcnts! 
eabinet. I am delighted to hear of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is deserved. 
Ever vourse most sincerely, 


STUDIO 


WHAT DALMORES SAYS: 


I always feel better and sing better with less effort after spending that reposeful, pleasant time in your little 
I am deeply grateful for all your care, skill and attention, and the freedom you 


PARIS 








8 DALMORES. 


Attractive Studios, newly decorated, tor 


rent. Forterms and rates address man- 
ager, Studio Hall, 50 East 34th ' treet, 
New York 
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THE ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 
INSTITUTE: 


fs A School devoted exclu- 

sively to the Artistic Train- 
Ning of Singers and Vocal 
Teachers. 


“The Three Portals :’’ 
' Culture, Art, Science— 
A new system of rounded out 
education; new American 
school of vocal art; new system 
= of vocal therapy. A new dis- 
covery, product of 18 years 
Of independent scientific re- 

search work in vocal matters 
by Anna Groff-Bryant. 


Send for new booklet, giving 
full particulars. Address 
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MONTREAL SEASON OPENED BY MELBA 


An Auspicious Inaugural of a Notable Year in Concert and Grand 
Opera—Opera Season of Eight Weeks by City’s Own Company 
Promises to Be Most Important in Musical History of Dominion 


ONTREAL, Oct. 3.—The concert sea- 
son may be said to have begun with 

the appearance of Melba at the Arena on 
the 12th of September, an event for which 


Mrs. Ellen G. Lawrence was responsible, 
and which brought out an enormous and 
cultured audience. Mme. Melba’s singing 
was characterized by all the fluency of 
emission, perfection of tonal beauty and 
clearness of enunciation that her admirers 
have long known, and she was given a royal 
reception. Her numbers were the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia,” the “Jewel Song’ 
from “Faust,” Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose,” 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” and Tosti’s “Good 
Bye.” Ada Sassoli, the harpist, pleased 
everyone. Charming in manner, she played 
with an unfailing technic and a sound mu- 
sicianship that made a more than fleeting 
impression. Albert Quesnel, the tenor, sang 
several operatic numbers, and was particu- 
larly successful also in simple songs. John 
Lemonne’s flute playing amazed by reason 
of its technical brilliance, and Maurice Le- 
farge was a very satisfactory accompanist. 

The British Grenadier Guards Band has 
played three times, each time attracting big 
audiences to the Arena, and offering pro- 
grams that might be described as “classical 
and popular.” Weber, Mendelssohn and 
Tschaikowsky alternated with medleys of 
patriotic and domestic airs, xylophone solos 
and the inevitable “Lost Chord,’ played by 
the solo cornetist. 

The Aborn Opera Company has just 
filled a week’s engagement at the Princess 
Theater, singing in English such favorites 
as “Lucia,” “Trovatore,” “Carmen” and 
“Faust.” 


Eight Weeks of Grand Opera 


The prospects for this season are un- 
usually bright. Eight consecutive weeks of 
grand opera, together with interesting con- 
certs by local musicians and recitals by 
visiting stars, promise to keep the critics 
busy. And the steady growth of activities 
at McGill Conservatorium of Music, and a 
new conductor for the Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra in the person of Dr. Perrin, the 
head of the Conservatorium, will add much 
to the building up of musical culture. 

‘The first season of opera under the pat- 
ronage of the Montreal Musical Society, of 
which Colonel Frank Meighen is the presi- 
dent; Randolph Forget, M.v., the treasurer, 
will begin on the gist of October in His 
Majesty's Theater. Albert Clerk-Jeannotte 
is responsible for the artistic side of the 
enterprise, and C. O. Lamontagne is the 
business manager. There are some half- 
dozen important novelties enumerated in 
the répertoire—Massenet’s “Werther” and 
“Jongleur de Notre Dame”; Puccini’s “Tos- 
ca,” and Orefice’s “Chopin” among others. 
Such standard works as “Carmen,” “La 
Bohéme,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Manon,” 
“Lakme,” “Les Contes d’ Hoffmann,” etc., 
will be included. 

The operas will be conducted by Agide 
Jacchia. Herman von Wahnschaffe is al- 
ready here collecting local singers for the 
chorus. It is the intention of those inter- 
ested in this venture to include in the 
chorus as many local singers as may be 
compatible with artistic results, and with 


this end in view chorus rehearsals begin at 
an early date. Arrangements are pending 
with the McGill Conservatorium whereby 
the Musical Society and the Conservatorium 
may work together in this respect. 

This combination should be productive of 
important and far-reaching results, but the 
opera chorus is not to be wholly made up 
of ‘Montreal voices. Singers will probably 
be brought from outside to strengthen the 
forces that are available here, and the or- 
chestra will be entirely imported from New 
York. The list of principals includes 
Frances Alda, Jeanne Ducasse, Ferrabini, 
Koelling, Riviere, Camille Seygard, Marie 
Elba, Umberto Bucchieri, Cervi, Andreas 
Sarto and Varillat for regular perform- 
ances, and negotiations are in progress for 
special performances with Nordica, Mar- 
guerite Sylva, Lina Cavalieri and our own 
Edmund Burke. 

The Season in Concerts 


Sunday afternoon concerts at His 
Majesty’s Theater, under the management 
of Mr. Lamontagne, may also be expected, 
concerts at which artists of repute, possibly 
including Boris Hambourg, the ’cellist, will 
appear. 

L. M. Ruben has this year a partner in 
the managership of Windsor Hall, Mrs. 
Lawrence, and together they have arranged 
for concerts by Kathleen Parlowe, Marie 
Narelle and Mischa Elman. The Canadian 
tours of the two former are in their hands. 

The Beethoven Trio has undérgone an 
important change, but not one that is likely 
to make the concerts any less worthy of 
attention and patronage than they were last 
year. The violinist and ‘cellist of former 
seasons are no longer with this organiza- 
tion, and their places are filled by Emil 
Taranto and Gustave Labelle, both of whom 
are so well known that their names are 
sufficient guarantee of notable work on the 
trio's part, especially as Mme. Froehlich, 
who is the founder, remains the pianist. 

The Symphony Orchestra, founded by 
J. J. Goulet, and conducted by him for thir- 
teen years, will this year be heard in new 
works under the baton of Dr. Perrin. It 
is purposed to raise the standard of the or- 
chestra, to have more rehearsals and the 
best available soloists. 

The McGill Conservatorium of Music is 
beginning to reap the growth of the seeds 
sown by Dr. Perrin when he first took 
charge of this school, which under his 
guidance is becoming more and more a fac- 
tor, not only in the musical life of Mon- 
treal, but of all Canada. The courses of 
study which he instituted are being entered 
into by an increasing number of students, 
and local centers for McGill musical exam- 
inations are springing up all over the Do- 
minion. O’Neil Phillips, one of the piano 
teachers, who is a pupil of Busoni, has just 
had great success as soloist with Henry J. 
Wood’s orchestra in London, and Saul 
Brant, the new teacher of violin, comes to 
Montreal with an enviable record behind 
him, The students’ orchestra is growing, 
both in numbers and in the value of the 
work that is being done; and the newly- 
formed Orpheus Club (male voices), is re- 
ported to be full of promise of good work. 

B. K. SANDWELL. 





To Start School of Scandinavian and 
Finnish Music 


What is said to be the first school of 
music in America to be devoted exclusively 
to Scandinavian and Finnish music is to 
be opened in Studio Hall, No. 50 East 
Thirty-fourth street, New York. The fac- 
ulty will include Inga Hoegsbro, head of the 
piano department; Holger Birkerod, head 
of the voice department; Aage Fredericks, 
head of the violin department, and Peter 
Moller, head of the ’cello department. The 
orchestral department will be under the di- 
rection of Peter Moller. 





Paul Dukas to Visit Us 


Paul Dukas, the French composer, is ex- 
pected to visit New York to assist at the 
American premiére at the Metropolitan 
Opera House of his opera, “Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue,” based on Maeterlinck’s poetic 
drama. 


Arthur J. Hubbard Removes to New 
Boston Studios 


Boston, Oct. 3.—Arthur J. Hubbard, the 
teacher of singing, will move this week 
from the studios where he has been located 
for the last eleven years, on Tremont street, 
to a handsome suite of rooms on the fifth 
floor of Symphony Chambers, opposite 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Hubbard has con- 
templated moving uptown for two or three 
years, and finally decided upon the Sym- 
phony Chambers studios. The rooms will 
be redecorated and will be more attractive 
than the former studios. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubbard have already begun teaching with 
a very large class of pupils. It is prob- 
able that some important work, either in 
opera or oratorio, will be given by the 
pupils during the season, following out the 
plan which Mr. Hubbard adopted two years 
ago, when he gave with his pupils a singu- 
larly artistic production of “Faust.” 


D. L. 1. 
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BROOKLYN, DISPLEASED OVER OPERA PROSPECTS, 
TO TURN TO LOCAL MUSIC FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


Only Fourteen Performances Promised by the Metropolitan Company and Regular Patrons Are Piqued 
New York Philharmonic, New York Symphony and Boston Orchestra to Provide Elaborate Musica 


Menus—What Local Organizations Will Do 


ACCORDIN 1G to the recent census re- 

ports, the population of Brooklyn has 
increased by nearly half a million, and in 
like manner it might be stated that the in- 
terest in the musical life of the borough has 
materialized proportionately. At any rate, 
the approach of the musical season of I9gI0- 
1911 finds the big community across the 
river fully tuned to activity, anticipating 
from every possible source those opportu- 


nities for real artistic diversion which it 
has been accustomed to enjoy in the past 
years through the diligent and worthy 
efforts of its local organizations. 

Of course there are certain limitations 
to the enjoyment of music in Brooklyn 
when compared with the broad, compre- 


hensive scope of endeavor -so conveniently 
at the disposal of its sister borough, Man- 
hattan. The greatest difference exists in 
the operatic situation, for in this respect 
Brooklyn is confronted with a more dis- 
couraging problem than ever. Ever since 
the management of the Metropolitan has 
reduced the number of performances to be 
given in the Academy of Music from the 
expected twenty to no more than fourteen, 
members of the higher social and musical 








T. Bath Glasson, Conductor of Several 


Singing Societies of Brooklyn 
circles of the borough have found it hard 
to forgive them. 

That the public of Brooklyn in general 
has long deserved a much better fate is a 
matter of absolute certainty. Even as far 
back as the Maurice Grau régime, it has 
manifested willingness and enthusiasm in 
the encouragement of opera under the very 
best auspices regardless of price. And it 
was for this very reason that Brooklyn has 
been quick to resent any discrimination or 
laxity of taste on the part of the Metro- 
politan management when presenting opera 
in Brooklyn at the regular Manhattan 
prices. The discussion over the matter by 
prominent Brooklynites has resolved itself 
into the opinion that had the Metropolitan 
management invested each of the twenty 
Brooklyn performances last year with 
proper and thorough attention they would 
not have had cause to complain of Brook- 
lyn’s lack of loyalty to operatic ideals and 
the consequent insufficiency of financial re- 
turns. 

Opera, therefore, will not flourish in 
Brooklyn this season to any great extent, 
for fourteen performances, out of a season 
of twenty weeks, is considered as very poor 
“pickings.” The condensed répertoire not 
only meets with a great deal of criticism 
from all sides, but the attitude of many 
devotees at present bids fair to decline to 
such a state of nonchalance and indifference 
as to cause many vacant seats even on these 
fourteen evenings when the Metropolitan 
Company is booked to appear at the Acad- 
emy of Music. The opera dates for Brook- 
lyn as officially announced are as follows: 
Saturday evenings, November 19, November 





Tuesday evenings, December 27, January 10, 


January 24, February 7, February 21, March 


March 21; Saturday, April 1, and Tues- 
day, April 11. 
Turning in another direction, 


Brooklyn is confronted by an 


however, 
extremely 


established themselves as a great source of 
pleasure and instruction. There are very 
few school children in Brooklyn to whom 
the name of Walter Damrosch does not 
convey a pleasing and grateful significance. 
The dates for this series are November 12, 
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rich harvest of offerings. -The recent pros- 
pectus of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences announces a program of 
events of immeasurable artistic importance, 
and it is very easily apparent that the Insti- 
tute, as in former years, will act as the de- 
cisive spur to the musical conscience of the 
borough. There is no doubt that all the 
artists and concerts to be heard at the 
Academy during the coming season under 
the auspices of the Institute are calculated 
to inspire the most gratifying appreciation, 

The Institute opens its twentieth season 
at the Academy of Music with a song re- 
cital by Mme. Schumann-Heink, to whom 
Brooklyn always accords an enthusiastic 
reception. This opening recital is only a 
forerunner of a series to be made notable 
by the appearance of such artists as Josef 





John Hyatt Brewer, Director of the 
Apollo Club, and Other Choruses 
of Brooklyn 


Hofmann, November 3; Alessandro Bonci, 
November 17: Mischa Elman, January 26; 
Edwin H. Lemare, February 22, and Busoni, 
March 2. Of these, all have been heard in 
recital by Brooklynites with the exception 
of Bonci. 

As regards the symphony concerts in the 
Academy, a great improvement in attend- 
ance will probably result from changing the 
dates of the New York Philharmonic se- 
ries to Sunday afternoons. Under such an 
excellent arrangement this series is bound 
to prove a veritable haven for Brooklyn 
music-lovers and every possibility of suc- 
cess is assured. The Philharmonic dates 
are November 6, November 20, December 
18, January 8 and January 29. 

The five evening concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra are to be held on 
November 11, December 9, January 13, Feb- 
ruary 24 and March 24, and are to be as 
strong features of the Brooklyn musical 
season as ever. An agreeable surprise in 
the way of patronage awaits Walter Dam- 
rosch and his New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, for the educational series to be 


December 10, January 14, February 11 and 
March 4. 

This wealth of symphonic music is fur- 
ther to be supplemented by numerous cham 
ber concerts, of which the Kneisel String 
Quartet series will probably prove the most 
popular. They are to appear at the Acad- 
emy of Music on five Thursday evenings, 
October 27, December 1, January 5, Febru- 
ary 9and March 16. The quartet besides will 
be accompanied at each concert by one of 
the following soloists, Arthur Foote, Mrs. 
Thomas Tapper, Charles P. Anthony and 
Edith Thompson. The Philharmonic Trio 
and the Adamowski Trio will also give pro- 
grams of interest to chamber music enthu- 
siasts. 

A most elaborate course of lecture- 
recitals was inaugurated under the aus- 
pices of the Brooklyn Institute on Septem- 
ber 26 by Carl Fique, with “Tristan and 
Isolde” the first of his series on “Important 
Chapters in Musical History.” Many men 
and women of prominence in the musical 
world will participate in these _ lecture- 
recitals at the Academy, among those who 
are booked being Louis C. Elson, of Bos- 
ton; Daniel Gregory Mason, of New York; 
lloward Brockway, of New York; Philip 
Hale, of Boston; Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Greenewalt, of Philadelphia; Thomas Whit- 
ney Surette, of Oxford University, Eng- 
land; Pauline Jennings, of New York; 
Nina D. Kuhn, of New York, and Alvah 
Glover Salmon, of New York. 

But besides the work which is conducted 
under the supervision of the Institute, there 
is another important phase to the musical 
life of Brooklyn. It is more or less through 
the extent of its local achievements that 
this borough rises to enviable heights. With 
its many choral and instrumental societies 
and numerous minor organizations which 
devote themselves to the dispensation of 
music, a season from beginning to end is 
never found to drag. New and interesting 
plans are always being evolved and carried 
into execution by the various leaders of the 
active musical associations. Among these 
men who have endeared themselves through 
their efforts to music lovers in Brooklyn are 
John Hyatt Brewer, the organist and direc- 
tor of the Apollo Club; T. Bath Glasson, 
director of several choral societies, and 
Carl Fique, director of the United German 
Singers of Brooklyn. 

3esides these three men there are numer- 
ous others, such as Walter Henry Hall, of 
the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, and Arthur 
Claasson, of the Arions, who are always 
accomplishing things which aid materially 
in the development of local musical interest. 
In fact, most of them are already proceed 
ing along very definite lines for the forth 
coming season. John Hyatt Brewer is to 
conduct a series of special song services at 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
beginning November 20, with C Whitney 
Coomb’s “The Sacred Cantata,” which will 
attract an unusual amount of attention this 


heard on December 25; 
from Haydn’s “Creation,” Jan- 
1911; Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
19; F. F. Bullard’s cantata, “The 
Resurrection,” Easter evening, April 16, and 
Joseph Barnby’s cantata, “Rebekah,” May 
19. On the latter occasion the chorus will 
be assisted by Elizabeth Tudor, soprano; 
Mrs. Mary Jordan Fitzgibbon, alto; T. 
Morgan Phillips, tenor, and Livingston 
Chapman, bass. 

The first big concert of the Apollo Club, 
founded by Dudley Buck and now in its 
thirty-fourth season, will be conducted by 
John Hyatt Brewer at the Academy of 
Music on December 7. Besides a large 
chorus of male voices, there will be a num- 
ber of soloists, accompanied by organ and 
string orchestra. The program will con- 
tain many interesting features, among them 
Parker’s “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” 
J. H. Brewer’s “The Woodland Morning,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Thou Comest Here from 
the Land,” F. Gernsheim’s “Salamis” and 
the “Battle Hymn” from Wagner's “Rienzi.” 
The Flatbush Glee Club, a mixed chorus of 
seventy-five trained voices, also under the 


Night,” is to be 
selections 
uary 5, 
Match 





Carl Fique, Director of the United Ger- 
man Singing Societies of Brooklyn 


direction of Mr. Brewer, opens its seventh 
season with a promising concert at Eras- 
mus Hall on February 2, 1911. ; 

T. Bath Glasson on November 20 directs 
the Brooklyn Orchestral Society in a pro- 
gram at the Academy of Music which shall 
consist in part of Beethoven's overture, 
“Leonore” No. 3, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite 
and Schubert’s Symphony in B Minor. On 
April 6, 1911, the orchestral society gives 
another ambitious program at the Academy. 
Mr. Glasson has also outlined his programs 


[Continued on page 60] 
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for several choral societies which he con- 
ducts. On January 30, 1911, he has arranged 
for a performance of Mendelssohn’s “The 
Hymn of Praise,” by the Brooklyn Catholic 
Oratorio Society, assisted by the Brooklyn 
Orchestral Society. Within less than a 
month after this event, February tro, the 
Brooklyn Choral Society sings Bruch’s 
“Lay of the Bell,” Mr. Glasson again wield- 
ing the baton. 

The Brooklyn Oratorio Society has 
planned to give Handel’s “Messiah” at the 
Academy of Music on December 22 and 
their regular Spring oratorio concert on 
March 30, Walter Henry Hall conducting, 
with the assistance of soloists and orchestra. 
These prospects, from present indications, 
are somewhat tentative, and unless the host 
of admirers of the society are more gener- 
ous in their subscriptions they may have to 
be abandoned. It has been found that 
a!though the concerts are well attended, the 
expenditures accrue to such an amount as 
to result in too great a financial burden. 
The Brooklyn Oratorio Society has been 
giving its concerts for twelve years in suc- 
cession and has therefore become somewhat 
of an institution in the borough. Appeals 
will be made to various sources to give the 
organization proper financial support. 

The many German singing societies of 





Brooklyn are showing signs of unusual ac- 
tivity. The United German Singers of 
Brooklyn, under the direction of Carl Fique, 
have recently concluded a most successful 
outdoor series of concerts, assisted by the 
Twenty-third Regiment Band, and _ this 
great big body now separates into the three 
branches to which the various singers be- 
long. They are the Brooklyn Quartet Club, 
under Carl Fique; the Arion, under Arthur 
B. Claasson, and the Williamsburg .u.anner- 
chor, under Dr. Felix Yager. The Arion 
Society gives its thirteenth annual choral 
concert with assisting artists at the Acad- 
emy of Music on March 9. 

Fique’s Brooklyn Quartet Club of nearly 
200 mixed voices will sing Hiller’s cantata, 
“Richard Coeur de Lion,” on November 16. 
In the Spring, the exact date to be fixed, the 
club will -perform Lecoque’s comic opera, 
“Giroflé-Girofla.” Many affairs of minor im- 
portance will intervene between these two 
events. 

A host of smaller musical organizations, 
such as the Woodman Choral Club, the 
Brooklyn Amateur Musical Club, the Cham- 
inade, the Cecilian Musical Society, the 
Amphion Musical Society, the Laurier Mu- 
sical Club, the Woman’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety, are now preparing to vie with each 
other for the reward of public approval in 
the approaching musical campaign in Brook- 
lyn. L. D. KorNFievp. 








ONE DAY IN THE LIFE 





OF ZEROLA THE TENOR 





HE vast majority of grand opera stars 
are not in the habit of supplementing 
their fatiguing labors on the stage with any 
strenuous indulgence in gymnastic exer- 
cises, albeit such practice is equally neces- 
sary, if not even more so, for vocalists 
as for ordinary folks. A notable exception 
to this general tendency is the eminent 
tenor, Nicola Zerola, who has regulated 
his daily program in this respect with iron- 
bound regulations. If Signor Zerola has 
been able to'arouse his audience with vocal 
climaxes of sonority sufficient to make the 
rafters ring there is good reason for it. 1. 
he is a “robust tenor” in the very best sense 
of the word he owes it in large measure to 
the scrupulous conscientiousness with which 
he pursues his daily health-giving régime. 
Signor Zerola’s physical build leads one 
to expect just such a voice as he is gifted 
with. Almost six feet in height, with a 
weight of almost 200 pounds, and having a 
chest measure of 48 inches, he forms a 
striking contrast to the average Italian 
tenor with whom diminutive stature seems 
to be an established convention. His mus- 
cular development seems that of a pugi- 
list. 

The tenor is a great lover of outdoor 
life. In his youthful days in Naples he 
proved himself an adept at aquatic sports 
of all kinds and on several occasions won 
medals for endurance swimming, and the 
ability to remain for a remarkably long 
time under water. One was forcibly re- 
minded of these facts lately when he was 


the hero of a boating accident in the Bay 
of Naples. The ability to swim long 
stretches under water also explains the sur- 
prising facility of breath control which he 
evinces in singing. 

Smoking and drinking are tabooed bv 
Signor Zerola, who insists that indulgence 
of this kind is ruinous to vocal quality and 
flexibility—a truth with wnich medical men 
concur. He is a strong advocate of sutti- 
cient sleep and never sleeps less than eight 
hours out of the twentv-four. He is an 
early riser and after dressing goes for a 
brisk half-hour walk, breathing deeply all 
the while. On his return home he indulges 
in fifteen minutes of exercise with 3-pound 
dumbbells, paying particular attention to 
the proper exercise of the abdominal mus- 
cles. The exercise done, he takes a cold 
plunge and a vigorous rub-down. Then 
follows a light breakfast. Later in the 
morning he attends rehearsals, or studies, 
writes and pays calls. 

In the afternoon he takes another stroll 
accompanied by Mme. Zerola, and at six 
o'clock he dines, though on the days he 
sings dinner is taken as early as two in 
the afternoon. He is careful of his diet, 
and avoids rich and heavy food. Tea and 
coffee are religiously avoided. The only 
nourishment he allows himself after sing- 
ing is a quart of milk into which some 
eggs have been beaten. On his return from 
the opera house he goes through a few 
a calisthenics and then immediately to 
ed. 











MANY TEACHERS T00 UNPRACTICAL, SAYS MME. VALERI 








ELIA M. VALERI, vocal instructor, has 
reopened her New York studio and 
faces an extremely busy season. Mme. 
Valeri’s pupils have won much success in 
the past both on the concert platform and 
operatic stave, as a result of her conscien- 
tious and masterful teaching. Her studio 
has seldom been more filled than at present 
and the registration of pupils for the com- 
ing Winter is probably larger this year than 
ever before. 

It is the opinion of Mme. Valeri that 
there are far too many voice teachers and 
lecturers in this city whose knowledge is 
insufficiently practical to be of any value. 
They do much talking about placing the 
tones in the front of the mouth, about sing- 
ing easily, relaxing the muscles so as to 
prevent stiffness, and so on, but have not 
the slightest idea of just how these ends are 
accomplished, and would be at a sad loss 
if asked by pupils to show them what to do. 
Others have not a properly trained ear and 
are unable to decide whether a tone is of 
pure or throaty quality, though they may 
have learned through books which of the 
two it ought to be. 

Such ability can only be secured through 


the possession of a truly accurate ear and 
long experience under proper guidance. It 
can never be attained by reading treatises 
on vocal art. Unless a person is thus prop- 
erly qualified to perceive good tone on hear- 
ing it, and to correct defective tone by ex- 
ample, that person has no right to call him- 
self a teacher of song. 

There can be little doubt of the truth of 
Mme. Valeri’s statements. Such an author- 
ity as Mr. Bonci is an intimate friend of 
hers, an admirer of her abilities and sub- 
scribes heartily to all she claims. 





Giraudet’s Book on “Gesture” to Have 
American Edition 


Alfred Giraudet, the basso, is at Hen- 
nequeville, France, preparing a new edi- 
tion of his book on “Gesture and Facial 
Expression,’ which is used as a standard 
work on the subject at the Paris Conserva- 
toire. An American edition will be pre- 
pared from this revised French edition, and 
will probably appear in a year from now. 
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Wilhelm Backhaus Gives His Only London Recital of the Season- 
Leoncavallo Upsets German Calculations by Attacking Another 
Serious Subject—Three American Girls in First English 
“ Tiefland’’ Conspicuous at Opening of Beecham’s Autumn 
Season at Covent Garden—A Spirit of Patriotism for Ham- 
merstein to Subdue—Brussels Enthuses Over Gala Operas, 
with a New American Viscomtesse as “ Tosca’’—Deluge of 
Decorations in Munich—The Tale of a Musical Python 








NE of next year’s promised newcomers 
to America, Wilhelm Backhaus, met 
his London public in his “only recital of the 
season” in Queen’s Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. This scholarly young Anglo- 
German pianist, who has already been the 
dignified director of several Summer “ Mas- 
ter-claSses” at German conservatories, has 
lately taken Debussy into his répertoire. 
The French musical mystic was represent- 
ed on this program by three compositions 
of widely different mood, sandwiched in 
between Mendelssohn at his fluffiest and 
Liszt at his trickiest technically. The pro- 
gram may as well be noted in full: 
Bach, French Suite, No. 5; Beethoven, 
Sonata, Op. 10, No. 2, and Sonata, Op. 28, 
in F sharp ; Schubert, Fantasie in C major, 


Op. 15; Mendelssohn, “Rondo Capricci- 
oso”; Debussy, “Hommage a Rameau,” 
“Jardin sous la pluie” and “D’un cahier 


VE squisses ; Liszt, two “Etudes Transcen- 
dentals”— “Eroica” and “Feux follets”; 
Mendelssohn-Liszt, “Wedding March.” 


* * * 


HY doesn't Ruggiero Leoncavallo 
stay “put?” Just as the German 
critics have him snugly pigeon-holed for 
good and all as a self-confessed operetta 
composer and are patting him on the back 
for at last bowing to their long-since ex- 
pressed verdict regarding his correct clas- 
sification, the indefatigable composer of “I 
Pagliacci” suddenly announces that al- 
though his newest operetta, “La Foscarina,” 
is still far from a state of completion, he 
has begun work on another opera, and one 
that is to be loftier in theme than anything 
he has yet undertaken. 

“Prometheus” is the proud title is to 
bear and the composer is working be fever 
heat to have it ready for a premiére in 
Rome during the Jubilee Exposition fes- 
tivities next year. The Italian poet Co- 
lautti has provided a libretto that is said 
to be noteworthy for poetic beauty. 


* * * 


AST Saturday saw the opening of 
Thomas Beecham’s Autumn season at 
Covent Garden—this new impresario’s third 
season of opera within a year, and that his 
first year in this role. And without any 
parleying he at once launched out on the 
elaborate scheme of novelties that is to put 
the directors of the regular grand seasons 
at Covent Garden to the blush. 
D’Albert’s “Tiefland,” sung for the first 
time in England and in English, had three 
Americans in the cast—Marguerite Lemon 
as Marta, Blanche Hamilton Fox as Rosa- 
lie, Muriel Terry as Antonia. The Nuri 
was Maggie Teyte, who has received more 
unsought publicity- during the past year 
than any other singer that has ever sung 
at the Paris Opéra Comique for a salary 
of $200 a month. The experienced John 
Coates as Pedro headed a male cast that 
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included Maurice d’Oisly, Robert Radford, 
Frederic Austin, Arthur Wynne and 
Lewys James, the Moody-Manners colliery 


“The Barber of Seville” 
portunity. 

“Hamlet” in French gave way in turn 
to a German “Elektra” on Tuesday, with 
Edyth Walker in the name part. Wagner 
has the last two performances of the week 
—the Thursday “Tannhauser” and the Sat- 
urday “Tristan und Isolde”—likewise in 
German, with Alfred Hertz at the helm. 
The only matinée of the week, on Wednes- 
day, was given over to “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” in English, the greatest success of 
the Beecham Opéra Comique Season in the 
early Summer. 

Meanwhile, although, through the failure 
of his negotiations with the Metropolitan 
directors, Mr. Beecham has relinquished 
his plan for an all-star season at Drury 
Lane to compete with Covent Garden for 
Coronation honors next Summer he is not 
without operatic projects for 1911. The 
London Chronicle has it that an informal 


for her special op- 























THE BUSONIS ENTERTAINING AMERICAN STUDENTS IN BASEL 


During the month of September Ferruccio Busoni conducted a special 
in pianoforte playing at the Conservatory in Basel, 
opportunity to study with him, and the ac- 


klasse” 
of Americans took advantage of the 
companying illustration shows the 
American students on the 


is a half hour’s ride from the city. 
innovations introduced by Mrs. 


in the right foreground. 


pianist 
American roof garden of the 
beautiful residence they occupied during their short sojourn in Basel. 
The roof garden was but one of several American 
s3usoni—American breakfasts, 
dinners were especially arranged for guests from this side of the 
Busoni is the lady seated at the left of the table; Mr. 


“Meister- 
Switzerland. A number 
entertaining some of the 
Castle of Bottmingen, the 
sottmingen 


and his wife 


luncheons and late 
Atlantic. Mrs. 
Busoni is easily recognizable 





tenor. A repetition o: the d’Albert opera 
was scheduled for Wednesday evening. 
Next Sunday Mr. Beecham is to inau- 
gurate a series of Sunday concerts modeled 
on those with which New Yorkers are fa- 
miliar at the Metropolitan. This is a new 
feature for a London opera season. The 
first of the series will bring forward for 
the first time on the concert stage Mignon 
Nevada, in whose career all Americans 
who remember her mother, Emma Nevada, 
are interested. Last Manday’s “Hamlet” 
framed her London début as Ophelia, more 
representatively. One of the Continental 
critics who have heard her sing Rosina 
puts a feather in Mamma Emma’s cap by 
describing the younger Nevada's voice as 
“one of the most perfectly trained voices 
that have ever been heard.” Moreover, the 
quality of it reminds him forcibly of Chris- 
tine Nilsson’s, “only that Miss Nevada’s 
is warmer.” Later in the season will come 


agreement between him and the Covent 
Garden Syndicate has been reached where- 
by in the future, instead of organizing ri- 
val seasons, he will give two seasons at the 
old institution in the Spring and Autumn 
in conjunction with the Syndicate, the 
earlier to begin in February. This will 
ensure opera practically all the year round 
at Covent Garden. 

This arrangement will simplify the com- 
ing opera war in London. Inasmuch as 
Beecham is something of a Hammerstein 
himself, it is going to be a case of Greek 
meeting Greek apparently when Oscar gets 
his all-Winter forces at his London Opera 
House—modeled on the Philadelphia Opera 
House—‘on Kingsway, between Kemble 
and Keeley Streets,” lined up against the 
3eechamized Covent Garden traditions. 

“We should have thought,” observes the 
Musical Standard, “that Britain’s present 
activity in the sphere of opera rendered 
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further activity inadvisable—unless it is a 
deep pleasure to lose money. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hammerstein firmly believes, 
notwithstanding the activity mentioned, 
that London needs his particular scheme 
of opera-giving in addition to the British 
schemes. True enough, there is—and we 
welcome it—a growing interest in opera 
on the part of Londoners. But there is 
no sign at all that London is prepared to 
support Mr. Hammerstein in addition to 
Thomas Beecham and the Grand Opera 
Syndicate. Naturally, the British opera- 
goer will prefer to support Mr. Beecham 
and the Grand Opera Syndicate unless Mr. 
Hammerstein is in a position to offer some- 
thing infinitely superior.” To which Mr. 
Hammerstein may well reply sententiously, 
“Wait and see.” 
* * * 
UISA TETRAZZINI and Fritz Kreisler 
were rival concert stars in London the 
other day. While the Florentine songbird 
was warbling her way through the “Caro 
nome,” Benedict’s “Carnival of Venice,” 
and “Je suis Titania” from Thomas’s “Mig- 
non” at the Crystal Palace, the violinist 
was playing his way from Bach to Kreis 
ler via an assortment of Paganinis, Pug- 
nanis, Tartinis and Martinis (which he 
seems to prefer to Manhattans!) at 
Queen’s Hall. His own compositions were 
a “Romance,” a “Caprice Viennois” and 
“Tambourin Chinois,” besides an arrange 
ment of Smetana’s “Aus der Heimat.” 
Again his man Friday at the piano is Had 
don Squire. 

For this season’s Kreisler tour 104 con 
cert. and recital appearances have already 
been booked in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, France, Spain, 
Switzerland, Holland and Belgium, and 
others are yet to be arranged for the Lon 
don Spring and Summer season. 

* * Ox 


|! poured decorations in Munich at the 
close of this year’s Wagner Festival at 
the Prince Regent Theater, and no one, it 
would seem, had the presence of mind to go 


in out of the rain. A shower of Prince 
Regent Leopold medals in silver struck 
Heinrich Knote, Anton van Rooy, Fritz 


Feinhals, Ernest Kraus, Dr. Raoul Walter 
and Dr. Alfred von Bary full on the breast, 
while the coveted title of Privy Councillor 
fell upon Director Felix Mottl and the offi 
cial distinction of Kammersangerin was 
added to the luster of Zdenka Fassbender, 
the Wagnerian dramatic soprano who, the 
gossips insist, is shortly to become Frau 
Direktor Mottl II. 
A few days later Dr. von B: 

further honor by being made Professor by 
the hereditary Prince Regent of Reuss. 
This tenor, who is to leave Dresden and 
become a regular at the Munich Court 
Opera next year, has not allowed his im- 
paired eyesight to prevent him from at- 
taining high rank among the Wagnerian 
tenors of .present-day Germany and _ be- 
coming his countrymen’s favorite Lohen- 
grin. x * x 


H ERE ’S an African snake story that 

proves beyond the shadow of a doubt 
the reptile’s singular susceptibility to mu 
sic. As its authenticity is vouched for 
by the Natal Intelligencer, a newspaper 
otherwise perfectly respectable and of un- 
impeachable veracity—for aught we know 
at this distance—it would be ungracious to 
appear incredulous. 


iry received 
) 


An English organist named Dr. Crager 
while on a visit to South Africa in the in 
terests of a London musical institution, 


heard of a Dutch family living on a farm 
near Natal who possessed a python of ex- 
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traordinary musical accomplishments. Its 
name was Ananias. The Englishman and 
a reporter drove out to investigate and the 
reporter tells the tale: 

“A fearsome creature! I gave a start 
when the python opened his mouth, display- 
ing a cavernous interior that suggested the 
opening to a smugglers’ cave. Its tongue 
was'of ebony hue, forked, and reminded 
one of the caudal apparatus associated 
with a certain fiery personage who em- 
bellishes the racy pages of ‘The Book of 
Martyrs.’ So far as I could judge by 
the convolutions the creature must have 
been about sixteen feet long. ‘Would do 
for an animated CC diapason pipe,’ my 
companion remarked. On approaching us 
his hissing increased in intensity. So 
threatening appeared the situation that Dr. 
C. made a strategic movement towards the 
door. I stood rooted to the spot, a victim 
to the fascination of those terrible glassy 
eyes. 

“Does your pet play the piano ?’ I asked 
alliteratively. ‘Certainly,’ was” theteply, 
‘and sings as well.’ Whereupon the Frau 
said something in Taal, and Ananias glided 
along to the door, and fixed his latterend 
round my companion’s leg. Dr. C. screamed 
with alarm. But the lady, with a big Dutch 
laugh, reassured him. ‘Don’t be alarmed; 
that’s my pet’s way of taking a performer 
to the pianoforte. You go with him!’ This 
was indeed a conducting, to which it was 
obviously advisable to submit. Ungrace- 
fully, Dr. C. waddled to the instrument, 
and was only released from the scaly es- 
cort when he sat upon the stool. After a 
moment’s pause he put his hands,on the 
keys, and, with a keen appreciation of the 
situation, played the Dutch National air, 
‘Wilhelmus van Nassauwen.’ The effect 
was wonderful. Ananias literally stood on 
his tail and moved his head and neck in as 
perfect time to the music as the best con- 
structed metronome could indicate. On 
some directions being given to him, he 
promptly darted out his inky tongue at the 
first beat of each bar, and presently his hiss 
became more of a musical hum, supplying 
a second part to the melody. It was indeed 
marvelous and shows what training super- 
imposed on natural musical gifts will ac- 
complish.” 





* * * 


THE steps of the Théatre de la Monnaie, 

Brussels, were the scene of a veritable 
encampment the night preceding the sale of 
seats for the édition de luxe “La Bohéme” 


tc by Caruso, Pasquale Amato, 
rances Alda and Bella Alten through the 
enterprise of the Comité du Commerce. The 
sale of prices ranged from $10 for a box 
seat to half a dollar for the last rows of 
the fourth gallery. As it became evident 
that not one-half of the requests for seats 
could be gratified telegraphic arrangements 
were immediately made with the Metropolli- 
tan quartet to have the performance re- 
peated without any change of cast on the 
following evening. Never in the annals 
of the Monnaie—not even for a Patti ap- 
pearance—has such a clamorous rush for 
seats been known. On the first night, when 
the young King and Queen of the Belgians 
were present, members of the Municipal 
Council of Paris also were guests. 

These gala performances were followed 
by a third under the same auspices last 
Wednesday, when Amato, remaining over 
from “La Bohéme,” sang Scarpia in Tos- 
ca” to the Floria of the American Vicom- 
tesse von Michaelis, otherwise known as 
Edyth de Lys. As Mario Cavaradossi 
Amadeo Bassi made his Brussels début and 
his last European appearance prior to sail- 
ing for America in the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany’s “Mayflower.” 

* * ‘ 

BY way of giving the lie to an inventive 

newsmonger’s report that she had re- 
nounced German opera for all time, Geral- 
dine Farrar has restored to her répertoire 
for her present engagement in Berlin a 
Wagnerian rdéle she has not sung since her 
ag season at the Metropolitan—Elisabe th 

“Tannhauser.” She is also singing Mad- 
ama Butterfly, Juliet, Manon, Marguerite 
and Mignon to “ausverkauft” houses. 

Caruso’s annual Berlin guest appearances 
are limited to “Aida,” “Carmen” and 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” this latter revived es- 
pecially for the Italian tenor’s visit. 

* * * 

A NORTH-OF-ENGLAND pianist—by 

courtesy so-called—tried to “vamp” an 
accompaniment for an itinerant singer not 
long ago, but the results were not very 
satisfactory. Finally he gave it up, saying, 
“Ah’ve tried ye with whit@ notes; ah’ve 
tried ye with black notes, and ah’ve tried 
with ‘un mixed. But ye’re just singin’ in 
the cracks.” 

Humble as its origin, this will_ Strike a 
responsive note in the hearts of,yiany ‘ac- 
companists in a higher walk of missigal life 
who have found a harmonious ensemble an 
impossibility in the majority of cases owing 
to the singers’ persistence in “singing in the 
cracks.” 





WINS GOLDMARK’S PRAISE 





Macmillen Delights Composer by Ren- 
dering of His Violin Concerto 


GEMUNDEN, Austria, Sept. 10.—Francis 
Macmillen was the guest here this week of 
Carl Goldmark, the patriarchal Austrian 
composer. Macmillen is to make Gold- 
mark’s violin concerto his piéce de résist- 
ance in America this season, playing it with 
the leading orchestras. It was the writer’s 
privilege to hear the young American play 
the work in the privacy of Goldmark’s 
studio; Goldmark and Mr. Macmillen’s ac- 
companist being the only others in the au- 
dience. It will be gratifying to Macmil- 
len’s many American admirers to read what 
Goldmark had to sav at the conclusion, so 
we quote him verbatim: 

“Mr. Macmillen, your playing of my con- 
certo is truly wonderful. You play the con- 
certo differently from any one I have ever 
heard. Your interpretation is decidedly 
original and attractive, so much so that | 
would not think of making any suggestion 
for fear of interfering with your highly 
personal and romantic interpretation of the 
work.” 

When Goldmark learned that Macmillen 
was of Scotch-Irish descent he exclaimed, 
“Ach, now I understand what the curious 
and peculiarly personal note in your whole 
playing means. You have enormous racial 
instincts in your playing.” 





Massenet’s “Don Quixote” is not the only 
new opera on the subject of the Cervantes 
hero. A “Don Quixote” by an Italian com- 
poser named Dall’Orso is to be produced 
shortly in Italy. 





Rudolf Berger, the Berlin baritone- 
turned-tenor, has received the medal for 
Art and Science, of the first class, from 
he King of Roumania. 


FRANCIS ROGERS RETURNS 


Will Engage in Teaching in Intervals of 
His Recital Work 


Francis Rogers has returned to New 
York and is resuming his concert work, 
which was interrupted last season by his 
long tour with Mme. Sembrich. This year 
will, therefore, be a very full one, and his 
engagements are now booking under the 
concert direction of Loudon Charlton. On 
the afternoon of the 1oth of November 
Mr. Rogers will give a song recital in Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York, which will be of 
especial interest, as it will be his first pub- 
lic appearance in New York in two years. 

In addition to his concert work Mr. 
Rogers has decided to give up a few hours 
each week to the teaching of singing at 
his studio at No. 54 West Forty-eighth 
street, Tuesday and Friday mornings, be- 
tween .10:30 and 1 o'clock. Applicants for 
appointments on other days have been asked 
to submit their requests bv mail to No. 7 
West Forty-third street. 


Music at Cathedral Consecration 


The musical program for the consecra- 
tion of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in New 
York, on October 5, and the two days fol- 
lowing includes a mass, written by J. C 
Ungerer; the offertory, “Jerusalem Surge, 
by P. A. Yon, organist of St. Francis 
Xavier, New Yora city, a new anthem, and 
motets by Witt,and Stein. 

On October 6 some 6,000 children were 
announced to sing the complete mass in the 
Gregorian chant. Un October 7, at a special 
mass for religious orders, Palestrina’s 
“Missa Papae Marcelli” was chosen to be 
sung by a specially trained choir of ninety 
boys. 


” 





\fter his American season Alessandro 
Bonci will go to the Madrid Royal Opera. 


war’ GARSON 


PRIMA DONNA 
Both Laie and Leggiere Operas 
Repertoire, 28 Operas 


Address, 1 Corso Buenos 
Ayres. Milano, Italia 








EDWARD J, FREUND 


BOHEMIAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
419 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Management: MARTIN FRANE 
24 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








RS. EMMA H. EAMES, TEACHER 
OF SINGING, WILL RESUME 
HER LESSONS AT HER NEW AD- 
DRESS, No. 841 LEXINGTON AVE., 
COR. 64h STREET, NEW YORK 




















- ALEXANDER 


ERMOLOFF 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: Cathedral Hall, 229 W. 110th St. 
(nr. Central P’k W.) Tel. 1148 Morningside 

Assistant: anne ERMOLOFF 


wR’ ». FELLOWS CONCERT TRIO 


HARRY J. FELLOWS, Tenor 
MABEL DRIVER, Contraito 
RUBY BELLE NASON, Pianist 
Programs to Suit Mu:ic Clubs. Extraordinaire— 
Unique—Excellent. Moderate Prices for Excellent 
Talent. Address until October 1: 


HARRY J. FELLOWS, LAKEWOOD, N.Y. 


FRANK X. DOYLE 


| TENOR 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital 


Personal Address: ‘ Chateau du Parc’’ 
Vanderbilt Ave. and Park Place 
*Phone Prospect 7055 Brooklyn, N. 


DAVID C. TAYLOR 


Author of 
“The Psychology of Singing” 


VOICE CULTURE 
434 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Oratorio G. MAGNUS Concert 


SCHUTZ 


BASS etait won 


Studio, 605 Ca ia Hall, New York City 
Concert Direction, A. J. BERN AADT. 103-4 W. 38th St., New York 


Tel. 5312 Murray Hill. A Few Pupils Accepted, 
ESTELLE 


HARRIS 


SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorlo, Recital 


Adress : CLAREMONT HALL, Broadway and 112th St., New York 
Tel. 3810 Morningside _ 


























ouw THIELE 


Solo Violinist and Teacher 
1902-6 PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
1906-10 N.Y. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


211 WEST 137th ST.. NEW YORK. NW, Y. 


o TEMPLE 


R SOPRANO 


0 Distinguished Academician 
T of Royal Philharmonic 
Academy of Rome 


H Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
Y Address. Winchester, Mass Tei 406-5 


R 
CHESTER BEEBE 
Concert Organist 
INSTRUCTION 
Address; 
No. 272a Halsey Street, 
CARL 


BRONSON 


The Art of Singing 
SCHOOL OF OPERA 


204, 5. G Biamchard Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








Brooklyn 





AUGUSTA 


COTTLOW 


In Europe, season of 1909-10. 
Steinway Piano used. Exclusive Management: 


Haensel & Jones, 1 East 42d Stree 





mv” WERR ENRATH 


BARITONE 


oman INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
(Sucessors to Wolfs hn Bureau) 


1 West 34th Street, New York City 








H SEASON 1909-1910 


WALTER R. ANDERSON 


S WEST 38th STREET 
NEW YORK 


VIRTUOSO 
VIOLINIST 
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ANTON WITEK TO BE 
NEW YORK TEACHER 


Boston Symphony Concertmaster 
Joins Staff of Von Ende 
Violin School 


Herwegh von Ende, director of the von 
Ende Violin School, has completed ar- 
rangements with Anton Witek, the famous 
violin soloist and teacher of Berlin, and 
his wife, Rita Witek, the pianist, well 
known in Berlin, to teach in New York 
exclusively at the yon Ende Violin School. 

This is without doubt the most im- 
portant addition that has been made to 


NAIMSKA 


SONATA RECITALS AND SOLOISTS 








MARYA 


Violinist 


ZOFIA 


Pianist 


New York’s musical educational circles in 
many years. Witek was for sixteen years 
the concertmaster of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and arrived here from 
Europe two weeks ago to enter upon his 
duties as concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Witek ranks among the greatest of all 
concertmasters and is as famous as a 
teacher. His popularity in Berlin was 
thoroughly appreciated by Americans, who 
constituted a large proportion of his pupils. 
There is hardly a State in the Union that 
has not a representative list of Witek 
exponents. In New York City there are 
Daniel Visanska, Rose Ford, Herwegh von 
Ende and others. 

Ten pupils have abandoned their Euro- 
pean abodes to study with Herr Witek 
in this country, and applications are pour- 
ing in from all sections. Witek’s activities 
at the von Ende Violin School in New 
York will provide satisfaction for many 
students who would rather live near Broad- 
way than in Boston. 

Vita Witek, a Leschetizky and Carrefio 
exponent, the pianist of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Trio, the concerts of which be- 
longed to the leading chamber music events 
in Berlin, has been a frequent soloist with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and has 


modern works for the piano. Her tre- 
mendous technical facility and _ highly 
artistic interpretations should place her in 
the front rank of pianists in America. 
The further interesting announcement is 
made at the von Ende School that one of 
its patrons wishing to assist several gifted 
students to enjoy the privilege of studying 
with Herr und Frau Witek has arranged 
to provide for scholarships to that end. 


A competition for the scholarship will be 
held at the school, November 11, and those 
wishing to enter the competition have been 
requested to enroll before November. 





Otto Neitzel, the Cologne critic and pian- 
ist, has been presented with the Order of 
Merit for Art and Science by the Duke of 
Anhalt. 








Reinhold 


von WARLICH 


BASSO 
assisted by the accompanist 


UDA W ALDROP (of California) 


Mr. von Warlich’s programs comprise 
the German Lieder, English and German 
Ballads, old English and new American 
songs. 


Tour of America 1910-11 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 


CONCERT DIRECTION: 
M. H. HANSON NEW YORK 





introduced some of the most important 








ELIZABETH SHERMAN 


CLARK 


Contralto 


Late of Metiopolitan Opera House 
and Jean de Reszke’s School, Paris. 


Member Hanson’s Vocal Quartet 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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England's Leading Violinist 


In America for the First Time 
JANUARY-APRIL 1911 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Hanson’s Vocal Quartet 


Soprano: GRACE RICHARDS (RICARDO) 
Contralto: ELIZABETH SHERMAN CLARK 
Tenor: GEORGE HARRIS, JR. 

Basso: W. DALTON-BAKER 

Musical Director: ANDRE BENOIST 





Opening Date: Kansas Cit’ (Kansas City Musical Club), October 25th, 1910 





CONCERT DIRECTION: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 














BORIS 


HAMBOURG 


the Violoncellist 






| DEBUT: 
| Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, October 28, 1910. 


In America, the whole season 1910-11. 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON. 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York 
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SEASON 





BUSONI 


CHICKERING 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


M. H. HANSON 


437 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PIANO 














“Gracia Ricardo 


Oratorio, Concert, Recital SOPRANO. tate ot seriin, paris, tondon 
Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DALTON-BAKER 


ENGLISH BARITONE and RECITALS 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1910-11 

















Address Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


MME. DE 


PASQUALI 


THIRD SEASON, LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera House 


WILL ALSO BE AVAILABLE FOR 
CONCERTS and FESTIVALS 
SEASON 1910—1911 


For arrangements address Concert Direction 
M. H. HANSON, 437 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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P FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
OF THE CELEBRATED 
FRENCH PIANIST 


OCT. 1910—JAN. ton 
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CONCERT DIRECTION 
M. H. HANSON 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 
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R. E. JOHNSTON 


OFFICE: St. James Building 
(1133 Broadway) New York City 


Announces the following Attractions 


October, 1910 and continuing unti June, 1 911 


LIZA LEHMANN, the Celebrated Composer 
of “In a Pan oa Garden,”’ Assisted by a Euro- 
pean Quartett 

XAVER SCHARWENKA, Eminent Com- 
poser-Pianist. 

ALEXANDER HEINEMANN, the _ Great 
German Lieder, Ballad and Oratorio Binge. 

MARIO SAMMARCO, Baritone of the - 
cago Grand | Coste Company, Formerly of the 
Manhattan O House. 

RITA FO NIA, Prima Donna Soprano, of 
the Metropolitan and Boston Opera Houses. 

JOSEPH MALKIN, Great Russian cellist. 

CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY, Dramatic So- 


prano. 

LILLA ORMOND, Mezzo Soprano. 

EVA MYLOTT, the Australian Contralto. 

ARTURO TIBALDI, Young English Vio- 
linist. 

HOWARD BROCKWAY, Composer-Pianist, 
Lecture Recitals, ““The Latest Word in Opera,” 
Illustrated at the Piano. 

MYRON W. WHITNEY, Jr., 

FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor. 

CHRIS ANDERSON, Baritone. 

MARIE HERITES, Bohemian Violinist. 

AGNES PETRING, Soprano. 
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MAUD ALLAN 
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the Classic Dancer, Assisted by a Symphony 
Orchestra. 
Ingtruction GESCHEIDT 
1816 yw Avenue Available Sundays 
New York DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio — Concert — Reoit a. 
Telephone 1214 
Morningside Management, EUGENE KUESTER 


CARLOS N. 


SANCHEZ 


Teacher of Singing Voice Building a Specialty 
Style—Repertoire 
Studio: 2 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 





THE 


WEIGESTER VOCAL STUDIOS 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION FOR THE SINGER 


Capable Assistants. 
ROBERT G. WEIGESTER, 


Booklet on request. 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





HENRIETTE 


MICHELSON 


PIANIST 
Management: 


EUGENE KUESTER, 25 W. 42d St., New York 
MRS. 


HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINCING 


407 Pierce Bidg. BOSTON 
MUSICAL MANAGEMENT 
FREDERICK 


LAMB 


Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


Leontine de Ahna 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Recital—Instruction 


Teacher of voice culture at the Institute of Musical Art 
Residence Studio: Hotel Endicott, New York 


ema BANKS 


PIANIST 


334 West 85th St., New York. Tel. 2423 River. 
Management: F. ALLEN TUBBS 
Box 102, Fenway Station Boston, Mass. 


YERRINTON 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
Preparatory Teacher for Mme. TERESA 
CARRENG®O, Berlin 1908-09. 

7 Albermarlie St. Boston 

















NASAVILLE’S PROGRAM REPLETE 
WITH IMPORTANT CONCERTS 


Never Were Musical Organizations of This City More Active Than 
This Year—Stars of Opera and Concert Booked and Attractive 
Choral and Educational Features Arranged—Progress of Music 


in Schools and Colleges 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Uct. 3.—It is pos- 

sible that never before in the history 
of Nashville has there been such enthusiasm 
shown as this year regarding the re- 
vival of concerts and recitals. In every 
branch of the work—schools, clubs, etc.— 
the spirit of competi- 
tion is manifested and 
the music lovers of 
the city have, in con- 
sequence, many excel- 
lent concerts in store 
for them. 

Many of the stars 
will be heard through 
arrangements which 
have been made by 
Mrs. John Cathey. 
Mrs. Cathey has re- 
ceived the support of 
five Southern cities in 
her enterprise—Mem- 
phis, Chattanooga, 
Nashville, Birming- 
ham and _e Atlanta. 
Among the stars who 
will tour these cities 
are Louise Homer, 
Johanna Gadski, Liza 
Lehmann, Alessandro 
Bonci, David  Bisp- 
ham, Josef Hofmann. 
The New York Sym- 
nhony Orchestra will 
he heard in the Spring. 
\rrangements are 
pending with Leandro 
Campanari which will 
probably terminate in 
his name being added 
to the concert list. 

The Nashville Chor- 
us, which was organ- 
ized one year ago, 
under the direction of 
Professor Franz J. Strahm, will continue to 
be a decided factor in the city. The, chorus 
has more than one hundred voices, the 
members being men and women of excep- 
tional talent. Last season the chorus made 
a special feature of its oratorio work, giv- 
ing the “Messiah” and other oratorios ot 
note, and the plans for the coming season 
are even more extensive. 

ok * * 

The MacDowell Club, of which Mrs. M. 
M. Gardner is president, is very ambitious. 
Mrs. Gates P. Thurston, chairman of the 
program committee, has closed arrange- 
ments with Gracia Ricardo to appear before 
the club during the season. Negotiations 
are pending with Cecil Fanning and Eliza- 
beth Clark and both will probably be heard 
before the club this Fall. The MacDowell 
Club is also planning a number of song 
cycles. The entertainments of the club are 
given every three weeks in the drawing- 
rooms of the members’ homes. The con- 
certs in which musicians of note appear 
are always free to the members and the 
public is admitted at a nominal cost. Com- 








—— —— ~ 


paratively speaking, the entrance fee to all 


concerts of the best class is never large in 
Nashville. It has been an aim of the club 
leaders of the city to emphasize this feature 
of the musical work. The idea is to bring 
the concerts within the limit of every 





Franz J. Strahm, Director of the Nash- 
ville Chorus 


pocketbook and so far the plan has worked 
satisfactorily. 
The Vendrei is 


another musical club 


which has grown rapidly and which is ac- 
complishing a great deal for the city mu- 
sically. 


Mrs. J. Rhea Sumpter is president. 

A number of Nash- 
ville women are gift- 
ed with both literary 


and musical talent. 
Among them, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry Page 


has lately come into 
pleasant prominence 
through her book en- 
titled “MacDowell : 
His Life and Ideals.” 
The book received the 
hearty approval of 
Mrs. MacDowell be 
fore it made its ap- 
pearance, and later it 
received the equally 
hearty endorsement 
of the American pub- 
lic. Mrs. Page, who 
is an ardent admirer 
of MacDowell, has 
arranged for a course 
of lectures regarding 
his life and _ work. 
She will tour a num- 
ber of Eastern and 
Southern cities 
Fall, speaking before 
the MacDowell clubs 
in each instance. 

While the plans for 
progress in the clubs 
of the city have been 
great, perhaps the 
progress in the schools 
and colleges has been 
even greater. The 
public schools of the 
city have engaged an assistant director 
of music for the ensuing term, and it is 
probable that every school in the city will 
have a broad, though necessarily brief, 
course of vocal music established in it. The 
colleges and private schools have all laid 
especial emphasis on the musical depart- 
ments of the schools. Professor Vratislav 
Murdock, of the London Conservatory, 
will be musical director at Belmont College 
and Professor Emil Winkler, of Berlin, 
will be in charge of the music at Ward 
Seminary. Each of these girls’ colleges 
has a musical faculty of between twelve 
and fifteen. 

Peabody College, lately endowed with 
$1,000,000, is planning to feature its mu- 
sical department strongly this Fall. It will 
be under the direction of Professor Milton 
Cook. Vanderbilt University’s famous Glee 
Club will have as its leader J. O. Boone. 
The club has been lately fortified be the 
Woman’s Club of the University. Several 
concerts will be given, the proceeds of 
which will go towards the purchase of a 
new organ for the main chapel of the uni- 
versity. The Glee Club of Fisk University 
starts on its annual tour early in October. 
On its return in December it will add t 
the local concert programs. 
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MME. OLITZKA IN MEXICO 





Enthusiastic Approval of Her Work 
During Recent Opera Season 


None of the participating artists in the 
series of operas given by the Metropolitan 
singers in Mexico won for themselves more 
emphatic triumphs ‘than the contralto, Rosa 
Olitzka, according to accounts just received. 
Mme. Olitzka made her first appearance 
there as Ortrud in a performance of “Loh- 
engrin,” and on other occasions was heard 
as Amneris in “Aida,” and as Laura in “La 
Gioconda.” As most of the other singers 
in the “Lohengrin” presentation were of 
Italian birth, it cannot be said that the per- 
formance was on the whole such as Wag- 
ner-lovers most delight in. Mme. Olitzka 
proved a brilliant exception, however, and 
her impassioned rendering of the sombre 


role fully realized Wagner's ideal. She 
rose to her greatest heights during the 
wonderful opening scene of the second act, 
the scene in which one finds for the first 
time the real Wagner, the Wagner of 
“Tristan” and the “Ring.” The artist who 
would present this scene as its composer 
intended it must be an actress of the high- 
est abilities, and a singer of equally great 
powers. Mme. Olitzka is precisely such an 
artist, and it is no wonder, therefore, that 
the audience could scarcely be induced to 
grant her a respite from curtain calls at 
the close of the act. In the following 
scenes her work was equally moving. 

Other triumphs were scored by the con- 
tralto as Laura and Amneris. In these two 
she proved that she was fully as capable 
an exponent of Italian methods as of the 
German. The critics of the Mexican press 
were unanimous in their praise of her 
achievements. 
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IN AMERICA NOW 


ARTHUR 
VAN EWEYK 


Dutch Bass Baritone 
For Bookings until Dec., 1910, and during 
Season 1911-12, address 


H. GODFREY TURNER 
1402 Broadway, New York City 











Virginia Listemann 
SOPRANO 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 


Address, 611 Follerton Bivd., Chicago 


RUBY 


BELLE NASON 


PIANIST 





Address, 188 WEST UTICA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
HARRY M. 
GILBERT 
Accompanist 


En Tour with Mr. David Bispham 
Address, care of LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 


Arens Vocal Studio 


308 West 56th Street, New York 
REOPENS MONDAY, SEPT. 26 


FERDINAND . CHAE FER 


CHICAGO: 
246 mo A 

care GEORGE RAY- 

@OeD ECKERT. Orchestral and Choral Coaducto- 
VIOLINIST 


College of Musica} Art. Indianapolis. Ind 


ANTONIO 
FROSOLONO 
VIOLINIST 
MAY FROSOLONO, Manager 
1227 EAST 44th PLACE 
*Phone Drexel 6078, CHICAGO 


NICOLINE 


ZEDELER 


VIOLINIST 
Soloist with Sousa’s Band 
INTERNATIONAL TOUR 1910-1911 


CHRISTIAAN, Violinist ELEANOR FOSTER, Pianist 


KRIENS 


TRIO QUARTET 


Address: 351 West 55th Street, New York 
Telephone, 674 Columbus 


THE IRVING SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


1036 Bloomfield Street Hoboken, N. J. 
New York Studios: 45 East 20th Street 
c. I. VALENTINE : : : : Director 


CHARLES 


HEINROTH 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Musical Director 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg 


Address Carnegie !nstitute, Pittsburg, Pa. 


“ BEHRENS 


PIANIST 
Recital and Ensemble 


Direction: 
M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


























A Chamber-Music Attraction of Rare Merit 


Beebe -Dethier, Sonata Recitals 


CAROLYN BEEBE, Piano 
Next Season Now Booking 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


EDOUARD DETHIER, Violinist 


SCHOOL or OPERA anD DRAMA ofrFN.Y. 


FOR THE STUDY OF 


GRAND OPERA ROLES 


ENGLISH FRENCH 


ITALIAN GERMAN 


OPERA STAGE TECHNIC 
ALBERT MILDENBERG, Artistic Director, 136 West 77th Street 
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ONA B. TALBOTT’S CONCERT COURSE FEATURE OF INDIANAPOLIS SEASON 





Four Big Attractions in This Series Will Attract Music-Lovers’ Attention—Sheffield Choir of England to Appear with Cincinnati Orchestra — 
Concerts by Local Organization 


























Interior of the Schubert Murat Theater in Which Ona B. Talbott’s Concerts Are Auditorium of Mannerchor Hall, Indianapolis, a Popular Place for Choral and 
Orchestral Concerts 


Given 
[NDL ANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 3—Viewed that this association has ever undertaken. in recital. ‘Lhe last concert will be January The artists engaged are Ludwig Becker, 
from the standpoint of education and All concerts will be given in Tomlinson 30, with Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and violinist, for November; Mrs. Margaret 
art, Indianapolis is to } tee be , Hall. The first on October 19, by Liza Leh- Karl Klein, violinist. Adsit Barrell, vocalist, for the January re- 
praes epee 1 WO SVE tee OC EM mann and her ——— an quartet, Presenting The program for the season of the In-_ cital, and Clarence Adler, pianist, for the 


most satisfactory season of music this Win- the “Persian Garden,” and “Nonsense dian: polis Matinée Musicale has been issued _last artists’ recital given in March. There 


ter ever offered here. The concert series Songs,” also solo numbers. November 4 and in it will be seen that the standard are three unusually interesting programs to 
arranged by Ona B. Talbott, which will be be presented throughout the season by each 
- ae ae ' of the two divisions into which the active 


given in Murat Theater, will be brilliant 
musically and socially as well. 


membership is divided: these include one 
made up of Dance Forms of the Classical 
Period, Madrigal and folk songs, a second 
is Idealized Vance Forms given in cantata 
form. Other programs will be composed of 
Sonatas and Ballads, American Day and 
one program of selections from operas. 


In her work this season Mrs. Talbott has 
the co-operation of an advisory committee 
composed of Charles W. Fairbanks, John 
i Chisiett, John M. Carey, Hugh J. McGo- 


é wen, Clemens Vonnegut, Ferdinand Mayer, TI ffi f thi izati 
; Delevan Smith, Frederick M. Ayres, Mere- 6 oe OF ee eee aT 
dith Nicholson, Gustave A. Schnull and follows: Mrs. A. M. Robertson, president; 
George A. Gay Mrs. Robert Blakeman, vice president; Mrs. 
- : nll a ¢ ‘ ) a S- 
Further, however, Mrs, Talbott is bring- W. P. ae, se agg tA P: — Nipp, “— 
H ing to Indianapolis four attractions that urer, and Sarah 1 “igs, robot y gh Mrs. 
t should be their own assurance of success okie pe are 1g ’ “I; rg a ayers 
On October 26 the great Russian ballet ot wih . hip list Mrs SK Rui k > Mrs 
sixty and orchestra with Anna Pavlowa BA. TO hardin “3 a — oe pate 
and Michael Mordkin will be the opening Berth: Cop ‘ils eee PM "a a Pe ree man 
of this concert season. The second atid er la oche schimi¢ » Ct le strings. ; 
third concerts, December 1 and February The Indianapolis Mannerchor, of which 
« « > yy . - : > > . 4 ) 
9g, will be given by the Cincinnati Orchestra — Potency a ap ay oe and a 
under the dir ection of Leopold Senk-owaki. dg Me traag wi dy The ge ee oat 
lhe nam x certs during the season. e soloists en- 
sinned tog The yong eed 7 the gaged are Mme. Niessen Stone, soprano; 
ou r. > las r is t ‘hristine r. c : - 4 ring quartet, 
pring festival, April 21 and 22, in which wine ren, Asean Saggy hana / aisha el be 
the famous Shetheld Choir of England will om \ vet ym the Murat Th ater, com 
be heard with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- os d ge . f a Indis A li 
: chestra. Beethoven’s Choral Symphony ME un o the auspices oO le indianapolis 
will be sung on the first night, and on the Mannercnor. 


The Indianapolis Musik Verein, Leo 
M. Rappaport, president, and Alexander 
Ernestinoff, director, have announced the 
highly educational program for this sea- 
ite son’s work. The first concert will be given 
Rudolph Heyne, Director of the Indian- Alexander Ernestinoff, Conductor of the November 14, made up of miscellaneous 
composers. The entire chorus and orches- 
tra will sing and Mrs. Leo Rappaport, so- 
prano, will be the soloist. The second con- 
cert will be given New Year’s eve, and will 


second the “Dream of Gerontius,” at which 
time the composer, Sir Edgar Elgar, will 
conduct. The high quality of the concert 
series and the splendid setting given in the 
new theater are part of the growth and de- 
velopment of Indianapolis—an indication 
of a desire for the better things which is apolis Mannerchor Musik Verein 
the sole aim of Mrs. Talbott to supply 

[he board of directors of the People’s Louise Homer, the Metropolitan contralto, in the work to be done by the members 
Concert Association have announced one has been engaged, and on December 5 Of this organization and in the selection of . ‘oinal. th sic -ciall 
of the finest concert seasons tor IQIO-I1 Xaver Scharwenka, pianist and 1 composer, the artists for the three such programs be entirely original, the music especially 


given annually is of the highest type. The written and of operatic form. March 13 
s, which is the “Konig Rother, by Josef Krug-Walb 


opening program, October . ¥. t 
GIUSEPPE President’s Day, will be given by Mrs. see, will be sung by entire chorus, and full 
Robert Blakeman, pianist; Mrs. George orchestra used. On May 15 the concert 
Raymond Eckert, soprano, and Marie Hal- will be divided into two parts, the first half 


OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY leen Dawson, violinist. This trio forms a ae, male chorus — id Se A leraak ot 
fine combination chosen by vote of com- the Sangertest to be held in Nilwaukee 
WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPTIS _oittce from the active members of the eae: 
‘Personal Address : 668 West End Ave.. New York Musicale. [Continued om page 66.] 
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Germany Now In its NEW HOME Facing the Lake Front Park 
rr The finest building of its kind in the world Valuation, 
F $1,000,000.00 Housing the largest of all institutions of Musical 
Learning 
R PRIMA DONNA Containing ZIEGFEL D HALL 
: CONTRALTO An Ideal Au rium—offering unsurpassed facilities for re 
5 hearsals and public appearances of ee in Concert. Opera 
and the | Available for a limited number of first-class 
- Concerts-Recitals Ad rama. Avai ike for o limited num , 
Sole Management: Loudon Chariton, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York Oratorio Schoo: » ° «ting MUSIC = School of Expression 
Oper’ Modern Languages 
BOARD a4 ee, DIRECTORS 
ANNE SHAW FAULKNER LECTURE RECITALS MARX E. OBERNDORFER oe. Ze BOARD OF MUSICAL, DIRECTORS 
Alexander Sebald +4 ix +7 wski Mau e Devrie 
“a LECTURER PIANIST . Herm ar De ries An te mm F oerster oy () L F x 
Parsifal’” *“Nibelungen Ring”’ With Stereonti **Pelleas et Melisande’’ **‘Salome”’ Pa isitions to the faculty 
712 2 FINE ARTS BUIL DING, CHICAGO. ANTON FOERSTER 
The Eminent Pianist and Instructor of Berlin. 
MR. Violinist, Teacher, Lecturer, "he a, ALEXANDER SEB Minti nist 
po ano EDMUND Voice, Piano MAURICE DEVRIES 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street 


The Renowned Vocal Instructor Forme tly Leading Baritone, 
Paris Grand Opera and Metropolitan Opera Co., of ¥. 


Founded 1867, DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 


CONTRALTO CONCERTS, 44th a? os — 13 , sae Catalog ome? Free 
ORATORIO RECITALS NEW CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE BUILDING NOTE—Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial Scholarships 


Phone 2503 Col _New York 

















Management: fhe Quinian International Musical Agency, Sur > 246-7-8-9 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago will be received until September Is 
cessors to the Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New Yor: 
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ETHEL CRANE 


SOPR ANO— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 


Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St.,. NEW YORK. Tel. 9211 River. 


Beatrice McCue 


CONTRALTO 


Concerts -:- Oratorio -: Recital 
Address, 420 West 119th Street 
’Phone 6720 Morningside 


ELEANOR FLORENCE 


OWENS-DETHERIDGE 


SOPRANO CONTRALTO 


Solo and Ensemble Programs 


Direction - - - = MRS. PAUL SUTORIUS 
1 WEST 34th St., New York 


GEORGE 


CARRE 


TENOR | ORATORIO, CONCERTS 


Management: 
MARC LAGEN, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Personal Address: : 16 East 10th Street 





New York 


Arcue SHEASBY 


VIOLINIST 
Concerts Musicales 


No. 109 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Tel. 1758 Madison Square 


ARTHUR | 


PHILIPS 


BARITONE 


Address 
S Rue _Bugeau, PARIS, after June 1 


CHARLES R. 


HARGREAVES 




















M ement, EUGENE KUESTER 
2s West 42d Street New York 
BEATRICE 


WAINWRIGHT 


Concerts—SOPRANO— Oratorio 
VOICE CULTURE 


50 WEST 112th STREET, NEW YORK 
Instructor National Conservatory of Music. Tel. 2166 Harlem, 


ORATORIO JULIETTE CONCERT 


SELLECK 


Dramatic Soprano 


180 rlarrison Ave., Jersey City. "Phone 925 Bergen 


CROXTON 


mito hg R. ANDER B A ‘SSO 5 W. ath STREET, 
MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


SOPRANO—Recitals, Concerts 
Instruction 
866 Carnegie Hall, New York 


FRANK 


ORMSBY 


TENOR 


Managemen. J. E. FRANCKE, 24 West 3ist Street, New York 
Personal Address, 180 Claremont Avenue ‘Phone Morningside 4773 
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DES MOINES FESTIVAL WILL BE 
IOWA’S GREATEST MUSIC EVENT 


Director Bartlett Announces Engagement of Minneapolis Orchestra 
and Famous Soloists—Many Additions Made to Teaching Forces 
of the City—Possibility of a Permanent Orchestra 


ES MOINES, IA., Oct. 1.—A marked 


increase in the number of artists and 
orchestras, larger enrolments in conserva- 
tories and studios, and an effort to form 
local musicians into permanent organiza- 
tions have given a spurt to musical interests 
here which, it is hoped, will give the city 
a more prominent place in the musical 
world this year than ever before. 

The annual Greater Des Moines Musical 
Festival, under the direction of Dr. M. L. 
Bartlett, will be held in the new Coliseum 
April 3 and 4. This testival is the largest 
musical undertaking in the State. Dr. Bart- 
lett -announces the engagement of Mme. 
Gerville-Réache, Signor Bonci, Marcus 
Kellerman and the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor. Lu- 
cille Tewksbury, soprano, and a number 
of other singers to be announced, will also 
appear. 

A song recital by Mme. 
given this month, 1s announced by Dean 
Nagel, of Highland Park, College. Other 
artist recitals under his direction introduce 
Liza Lehmann, De Pasquali, Busoni and 
Reinhold von Warlich. Busoni appeared 
here last season; the others are new to Des 
Moines audiences. 

Drake Conservatory has planned a recital 
course to introduce Mme. Samaroff, pian- 
ist; George Hamlin, tenor, and W. L. Hub- 
bard, formerly critic of the Chicago Trib- 
une, in a lecture recital. 

A number of changes have taken place 
in the teaching forces of local institutions. 
George Frederick Ogden, pianist, for the 
last seven years a member of the faculty 


Gadski, to be 


of Drake Conservatory, has established a 
piano school. J. Brown Martin has been 
engaged by the Des Moines Musical Col- 
lege, to head the departments of theory and 
violin. Mr. Martin, who last season was 
at Drake, will direct the college orchestra 
and chorus. Frank Olin Thompson, head 
of the piano department, will be heard in 
several recitals and is scheduled to appear 
before numerous musical clubs in the State. 
Messrs. Thompson and Martin have to- 
gether assumed the management of the 
Des Moines Musical College, which is the 
oldest in the city. 

Frederick Vance Evans, basso, has gone 
from Drake to Highland Park College of 
Music, where Mr. Evans will have charge 
of the vocal department. A project is on 
foot to organize the many church choirs 
of the city into a large choral society. If 
the plan materializes, a production of the 
“Messiah” will be given during the _holi- 
days, under the direction of Mr. Evans, 
who has launched the project. The St. 
Paul Orchestra will in all probability be 
engaged to assist. 

Daniel Bonus, of Chicago, is the new di- 
rector of the Midwestern Conservatory. He 
has engaged Helen Yates-Martin, soprano, 
a pupil of Ellison Van Hoose, as vocal 
instructor. Mr. Bonus, who is a violinist, 
plans to organize the orchestral forces of 
the city into a permanent symphony or- 
chestra. Although this has been attempted 
several times in the past, it is now believed 
that the increased interest of local musi- 
cians, with new available material, will 
prove sufficient to bring the project to a 
successful issue. J. B. M. 
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The second part, “Olaf Trygvason,” by 
Grieg, will be presented by the chorus and 
orchestra, and a quartet of soloists, whose 
names will be announced later. This work 
was given four years ago by this organiza- 
tion and a repetition was asked. 

The Indianapolis Conservatory of Music 
announces the engagement of Carl Beutel, 
pianist, to be at the head of the piano de- 
partment of that institution. Mr. Beutel is 
of German- French parentage and was edu- 
cated in Berlin by Alberto Jonas, the Span- 
ish pianist. He made his début in Berlin 
in 1906. 

The new voice instructor at the Conser- 
vatory is Glenn O. Friermood, baritone, 
who will be assisted by Mrs. Friermood, 
alto. This early date finds both of these 
new instructors busily engaged. Joint re- 
citals for piano and voice will be given the 
first week in October at Hollenbeck Hall. 
Mr. Beutel will play a sonata for violin 
and piano, of his own composition, based 
on Southern America themes and melodies, 
but garbed in ultra modern harmonization. 
This composition will be one of the inter- 


esting numbers upon a recital program to 
be given by Herr Johannes Miersch and 
Mr. Beutel at the Propylaeum in Decem- 
ber. There will also be three sonata eve- 
nings by these two artists during the sea- 
son, two of which will be devoted to clas- 
sical and romantic composers of different 
nationalities, and one to Modern and Amer- 
ican composers. Herr Miersch will have 
charge of the ensemble music and the string 
orchestra at the Conservatory, and Edward 
Cawley, director, will have charge of the 
chorus. 

Herr Miersch, who is one of the leading 
violinists of the middle West, will be heard 
in joint recital with Mr. Beutel in Chicago 
this season. 

Leon Sampaix, the Belgian pianist, now 
with the Metropolitan School of Music, has 
returned from a vacation spent in Europe. 
Herwill be heard in his first recital the first 
of October. Later with Hugh J. McGib- 
beny, violinist, in an afternoon program de- 
voted to chamber music alone. M. Sampaix 
will be the soloist with the Metropolitan 


School Orchestra, under the direction of 
Hugh McGibbeny later in the season in 
a varied program. M. L. Travups. 





HER SUCCESS PRODUCT 
OF AMERICAN TEACHING 


Estelle Harris’s Training Received En- 
tirely in This Country—Concert 
Soprano of Rare Talent 





Announcement of the concert plans of 
Estelle Harris, the New York soprano, will 
be watched with keen interest this season. 
Miss Harris was born in Pennsylvania and 
received her entire musical education in this 
country. At fourteen she was soloist at the 
largest church in her native city of Easton. 
The press report of her first appearance in 
that capacity is of interest: “When the 
quartet stood up to sing the congregation 
was surprised to see in the soprano’s place 
a slip of a girl of fourteen. When she be- 
gan to sing, surprise grew to enthusiasm, 
and when at the close of the anthem she 
struck the prettiest high C ever heard in 
this city, her position in this community was 
firmly established.” 

Shortly afterwards she came to New 
York and continued her studies with Emma 
Thursby. Her brilliant work was soon 
recognized here and she became soloist of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, known 


to New Yorkers as the “Carnegie Church.” 
She has held this position ever since, with 
increasing populz irity. 

Miss Harris’s concert and oratorio work 
has taken her all over this country and 


Europe and she has made many appear- 
ances with such artists as Bonci, Cam- 
panini and Bogea Oumiroff. Several times 


each year Miss Harris goes to some of the 
hospitals and sings for the inmates. Her 
only fee is the joy in the hearts of her 
hearers. 

\Mliss Harris has been a sensation in aris- 
tocratic and musical drawing-rooms during 
the last season, as the result of her charm- 
ing personality and the luscious quality of 
her well-trained voice 


Meriden Girl in Coburg Opera 


MERIDEN, Conn., Sept. 23.—Ferne Rogers, 
the Meriden girl who is studying for grand 
opera in Germany, will make her operatic 
début in Coburg to- morrow. She will sing 
Elsa in “Lohengrin,” and will later essay 
some of the principal parts in other operas. 
Miss Rogers’s voice has made such a fine 
impression on the management of the Co- 
burg royal opera house that she has been 
engaged to sing there for two years 








E. M. BOWMAN 


DR. MASON 


E. M. BOWMAN 


Erstwhile pupil of, and many years co-worker with, the 
late  r. Wm. Mason, exponent of the Mason System. 
Studio 12 (Dr. Mason’s), Steinway Hall, New Yvs™ 


Fita Edwards 


Formerly of BOSTON 


Voice Culture and Repertoire 
5614 Madison Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Faeltcn System of Instruction 


METHODS for'retcuers INTERPRETATION 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION + BEGIN 
THURSDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 2ist. Booklet. 


CARNEGIE HALL _ __ NEW YORK 
Mme. BEATRICE 


GOLDIE 


Voice Culture—Recitals—Concerts 
130 West 9!st Street, New York 
AGNES 


KIMBALL 


Dramatic Soprano 
ORA TORIO—CONCERT—RECITAL 
609 W. 177th St. (Tel.) New York 


CORA 


REMINGTON 


SOPRANO Concert Recital 


Address: - HOTEL CHELSEA, 222 W. 23d St., 


SODER-HUECK 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 
VOCAL STUDIO 
116 East 25th Street New York, N. Y. 
(Telephone, 6863 Madison) 


Tke Master School of Music 


(VOCAL DEPARTMENT} 
Including Sight-singing, Languages, Theory, 
istory, etc. 


MADAME AURELIA JAEGER, assisted by 
EDWARD FALCK and Eminent Faculty 


96 CLINTON STREET —_— BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 
LYMAN WELLS 


CLARY 


Oratorio —— BARITONE — recital 


Address: 164 West 47th St. New York 
Telephone, 610 Bryant te 
BARI- 


«x FANNING ‘=: 


Accompanist: H. B. TURPIN 
For terms and dates address 
H. B. TURPIN 


McIntire Building, Dayton, 


New York 
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SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management: 


J. E. FRANCKE, 24 W. 3ist Street, New York 


ELAINE DE SELLEM 


CONTRALTO 
Management, WOLFSOHN’S BUREAU 
Personal Address, 4101 Drexel Blvd 
Telephone, Drexel 9349 CHICAGO 








me MEHAN STUDIOS 


joun bennis MEHAN 


JOHN BARNES WELLS 


VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND ARTISTIC SINGING 
Studios Open September 20, 1910 


Telephone, 5946 Columbus 


70 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Frank Damrosch, Director. 
kind in America. 





—Institute of Musical Art— 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


An endowed school of music. 
Send for catalogue. 
Alter Sept. 1, Box 22, 120 Claremont Avenue 


The only school of its 
Box 22, 53 Sth Avenue. 
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MORE MUSICAL CELEBRITIES THAN EVER BEFORE TO APPEAR IN MILWAUKEE 


Early November Festival to Open 
Season of Arion Musical Club, 
Which Has Engaged Alice 
Nielsen, Maud Powell and Evan 
Williams as Soloists—Work of 
Other Choruses 
ILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 2.—Prepara- 


tions for the coming musical season 
have been practically completed and there 
seems every reason to believe it will be emi- 
nently successful in surpassing all past ef- 
forts. The number of artists who have 
accepted local engagements exceeds by far 
that of any previous season. And musical 
interest has more than kept pace with the 
industrial growth of the city, a fact which 
places it high in the rank and file of its 
Western neighbors. 

Chief among the Milwaukee musical or- 
ganizations is the Arion Musical Club, 
which will open its season in the new mu- 
sic hall of the Auditorium with a festival 
program in which Alice Nielsen, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Grand Opera, Company, 
will be the star soloist, supported by Evan 
Williams, tenor, and Maud Powell, violin- 
ist. 

The new musical hall in the Auditorium 
has resulted from a division of the main 
hall, whereby the immense seating capacity 
is divided almost equally between the north 
half and the south half sections of the 
bu.lding. The division is so arranged that 
either portion may be used for musical pur- 





W. P. Bishop, President of the Milwau- 
kee Arion Club 


poses when the entire capacity of the main 
hall is not required. 

Three events have been prepared for by 
the program committee of the Arion Club, 
beginning with the’ festival concert on 
lhursday evening, November 3. The sec- 
ond event will take place in the Pabst 
heater, on Tuesday evening, February 21, 
and will be a part song concert, in which 
Margaret Keyes, contralto, will be the 
cal soloist and the Jaffe String (Wuartet, 
omprised of Willy Jaffe, first violin ;, Her 
man Kalbe, second violin; Albert Fink, 
viola, and Hugo Bach, ’cello, is the instru 
mental feature The third event will be 
Verdi's “Requiem,” which is a striking con 
trast to the Berlioz setting of the same 


Vo- 
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View of the Milwaukee Auditorium in Which the Leading Musical Events 


words of the mass produced by the Mu 
sical Society and Arion Club a year ago 
(he Verdi music is much brighter and has 
more variety, there being several solos, a 
duet for soprano and alto, two trios, and 
the gem of the whole work is the offertory 
written for the four solo voices. To carry 
out this latter part successfully, the Arions 
will bring to Milwaukee the following quar 
tet of soloists: Mme. Ora M. Fletcher, so 


prano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, mezzo-so 
prano; Edward Strong, tenor, and Georg 
Nelson Holt, basso 

Alice Nielsen’s appearance with the 


\rion club will be her first concert appear 
ance during her operatic season, her releas« 
for the occasion having been secured 
through a personal visit of President W. P 
Bishop to New York recently. The return 
of Kvan Williams and his appearance in 
the same concert with Miss Nielsen in the 
\uditorium, and the introduction 
this cancert of Maud Powell, 
makes the opening concert of the Arions 
one of the most distinguished musical 
events of its career, and possibly the most 
important choral concert that has ever been 
viven in Milwaukee 

“We are just concluding a campaign for 


also in 
violinist, 


additional society members,” said W. P 
Bishop, president of the Arion Club, “and 
there is every indication that we will su 


ceed in expanding our membership by se\ 

eral hundred before the season is far ad 

vanced. We are also enlarging our mak 
‘horus, having admitted about forty tenors 
and basses to active membership.” 

The Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chi 

cago will be heard at all concerts given by 
the Milwaukee Musical Society. Their first 
program will be presented on the evening 
of November 20 and will include a compo 

sition for chorus by Liszt, supported by the 
orchestra, and selections by Arthur Van 
l-weyk, baritone. Throughout the season thx 
society will give its usual oratorios and 
other choral numbers, tne chorus being 
under the able leadership of Herman A 
Zeitz. Music-lovers will also be given th« 
chance of hearing the famous Thomas Or 

chestra alone and under its own conductor, 
Frederick A. Stock. The first concert of 
the society will be given on November 21, 
when Liszt's celebrated oratorio, “The L 

gend of St. Elizabeth,” which was given by 
the society fifteen vears ago, will again l« 
performed. Arthur Van Eweyk will sing 
the baritone part of Landgrave Ludwig and 
the two women’s solo parts will be sung by 
Florence Mulford and Florence Hinkle, 
both of New York 


Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, Milwaukee's 
leading impresario, has announced that 
Mme. Melba will open her season of con 


certs at the Pabst Theater on Friday eve 
ning, October 21. Melba will be supported 
by a notable quartet of talented artists, in 


cluding Mlle. Ada Sassoli, harpist; Albert 
Quesnel, who returns to America under 
engagement with the Metropolitan Grand 


Opera Company after a two years’ engagé 
ment with the Opéra Comique in Paris; 
John Lemmone, Italian flutist, and Maurice 
Lafarge, pianist. Melba’s appearance will 


be the first of a series of concerts of which 
Josef Hofmann, the pianist, is scheduled 
to be the second. He will appear at the 


Pabst Theater on the evening of November 
28. Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, soprano, late of 
the Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, 


will be the third, also appearing at the 
Pabst Theater on March 16 
Perhaps the most brilliant event of the 


season will be the appearance of the famous 
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Fannie Green, Katharine L 
John Cornelius Griggs 
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Russian dancers, Mme. Anna Pavlowa and 
M. Michael Mordkin, supported by eight 
character dancers of much note, and the 


Imperial Russian ballet, comprising an en 


semble of sixty people, at the Alhambra 
[heater 
Other artists to be heard at the Pabst 


(heater during the coming season will be 
\rthur Van Eweyk, the well-known bari 
tone of Berlin, on October 13; Jaroslav Ko 
cian, Bohemian violin virtuoso, October 30; 
\lexander Heinemann, German lieder sing 
er and royal court singer of Berlin, who is 
making his first American tour, November 
’ 








William Boeppler, Director of Milwau- 
kee’s A Cappella Choir 


10; Francis Macmillen, American violinist, 
November 20; Mme. Johanna Gadski, De- 
cember 6; Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
January 3: Mischa Elman, Russian violin- 
ist, January 30; Alessandro Bonci, Febru- 
ary 14; the Kneisel Quartet, with Ella 
Smith, assisting pianist, at Plankinton Hall, 
February 27, and Busoni, the great Italian 
pianist, whose date has not yet been ar- 
ranged 

The A Cappella Choir will again be under 
the direction of Prof. William Boeppler, 
the well-known Milwaukee director. The 
main concert of the season will be held in 
the Auditorium, when “The Messiah” will 
be sung in German. The organization is 
entering upon the new with many 
new members. 

Several concerts have been arranged for 


season 


by the Milwaukee Mannerchor. with which 
Theodore Kelbe is connected as director 
[he Milwaukee Liederkranz has _ also 


planned an extensive season with Herman 








of the Season Will Take Place 


Zeitz as director. The many other musical 
organizations of the city have planned a 
large number of concerts and oratorio per- 
formances which will give plenty of enter- 
tainment 

Bernard Ulrich, business manager of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, is nego- 
tiating with some of the leading business 
men of Milwaukee in view of presenting 
grand opera here this Fall and Winter. The 
plan is to give opera in Milwaukee on [ri- 
day night of each week, Friday being the 
day on which no operas will be sung in 
Chicago during the Mr. Ulrich 
promises productions which will include 
Puccini's new opera, “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” Massenet’s “Thais” and 
lhe Juggler of Notre Dame,” Strauss’ 
“Salomeé,” Debussy’s “Pelléas and Méli- 
sande,” and other novelties. Besides these 
there will be the standard operas in French, 
German and Italian M. N.S 


season. 





KING’S PRAISE FOR ALDA 


Albert of Belgium Thanks Singer for 
Pleasure She Gave Him 

Sept. 27.—Irances Alda, the 

prima donna of the Metropolitan and Bos 


> 
IRUSSELS, 


ton Opera Companies, has succeeded in 
turning the tide of the present opera sea- 
son at the Theatre de la Monnaie by scor 


ing an unusual success in the part of Mimi 
in Puecini’s “La Boheme.” ‘The reception 
accorded the singer by crowded houses has 
been of a nature to astound the manager 
of the opera, whose endeavors this year to 
win the favor of the public have met, until 
now, with but little success 

(he climax in Miss Alda’s triumph came 
to-day when she was received in audience 
by King Albert, who congratulated her and 
thanked her for the pleasure she had af 
forded the roval family 


When Massenet’s “Thérése” receives its 
first Paris hearing at the Opéra Comique 
next Spring the leading tenor role will be 
sung by Edmond Clément. 
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DANCERS TO OPEN DAYTON SEASON 





Pavlowa-Mordkin Performance the First of Many Important Musical 
Attractions Scheduled for Ohio City 


AYTON, O., Oct. 3.—The musical sea- 
son here has just fairly started and 
promises a rich treat for the music lover 


in the way of concerts, musicales, recitals 
and lectures. The plans of those who do 
things for the good of the cause in this 


town have not all been completed, nor have 
they been made public, but enough has been 
done to forecast one of the 
that Dayton has enjoyed in a long time. 

A Series of three orchestra concerts by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra under 
the leadership of Leopold Stokovski and the 
possibility of concerts by at least two of 


best seasons 














Memorial Hall, Where Many of Day- 


ton’s Musical Events Will Take 
Place 
the best-known orchestras in the country 


are important announcements made by A. 
F. Thiele, who for some years has been 
the leader in giving Dayton the very best 
to be had in the way of musical attrac- 
tions. 

Mr. Thiele opens his season on October 
25 with an evening of classic dancing by 
Mile. Anna Pavlowa and M. Michael Mord- 
kin and their company, who come to Memo- 
rial Hall. This promises to be a brilliant 
opening of a very notable season and al- 
ready many requests for seats are being 
made. 

The Holstein String Quartet, composed 
of Charles K. Holstein, violin; Paul W. 
Rodgers, violin; Albert E. Fischman, viola 
and Elkan Kahn, ’cello, which was organ- 
ized for the giving of concerts in 1905 under 
Mr. Thiele’s direction, and which has 
proven such a splendid success, will inau- 
gurate its fifth season with a concert of 
chamber music in November. A series of 
four concerts will be given here under Mr. 
Thiele’s direction and the quartet will be 
heard in a number of other cities this year. 

The Mozart Club, of which Blanche Ma- 
rot is the president, and under whose en- 
thusiastic guidance much is being accom- 
plished, has planned a most interesting sea- 
son. The club will have permanent head- 
quarters in Miss Kofler’s suite of studios 
and all of the artist recitals and meetings 
will be held in the large concert room of 
this studio. The following artists have been 
engaged to appear before the club: On No- 
vember 15, Clarence Adler, pianist; in De- 
cember Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; in 
January, Zelma Crosby, ‘cellist; in Febru- 
ary, [Theodore Bohlmann, in a lecture-re- 
citak‘ on Chopin, and in March, Vivian 
Woodrow, soprano. The club, which has 
a very large membership and which is con- 
stantly increasing, will take up earnest work 
in the way of studying the history and 
literature of music. At these meetings the 
subject will be illustrated by the active 
members of the club. The officers of the 
club are Blanche Marot, president; Mrs. 
R. N. King, vice-president; Mrs. G. N. 
3ierce, treasurer; Marv Roval, secretary, 
with Mrs. J. B. Thresher, Mrs. Frederick 
Barker, and Mrs. E. Morgan Wood, as the 
executive board. 

Che Chaminade Club, which is composed 


of the younger musicians and students of 
the city, and which is doing very active 
work, opened its season last week with an 


interesting meeting. “Chaminade” was the 


subject of the program, and a social hour 
was enjoyed. The meetings of this club 
will be held every fortnight in Aeolian Hall 


and the program mapped out is very attrac- 
tive and will give opportunity for all of 
the active members to appear one or more 
times during the season. 

Mary Nabor, one of Davton’s most ac 
complished pianists, is president of this club 


secretary ; Anna Loges, assistant secretary ; 
Adelia Hopkins, financial secretary; Mabe 
W. Dixon, treasurer: Muriel Frederick, 
editress, and Lucretia B. Hamilton, libra- 
rian. The executive board is composed of 
Mary E. Nabor, Anna Loges, Adelia Hop- 
kins, Nellie Davis, Elsie Fern Coffield, Ma- 
bel W. Dixon and Marguerite Burkhard. 
Besides these musical meetings there will 
be twe evening meetings and an evening 
reception; The club plans bringing one out- 
of-town attist for a recital during the year. 

Arthur Leroy Tebbs, the well-known con- 
cert singer and teacher, who has always 
been so active in all that pertains to the 
good of musical Dayton, is very busy per- 
fecting plans for the meeting next Spring 














Holstein Quartet, of Dayton, C. W. Hol- 
stein, P. W. Rodgers, A. E. Fisch- 
man and Elkan Kahn 


of the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, to the presidency of which he has been 
unanimously elected. These plans include 
an unusually attractive program and some 
big things will be given. The Philharmonic 
Society, of which Mr. Tebbs was the con- 
ductor last season, has not yet been reor- 
ganized for the season. There is some talk 
among those most interested of organizing 
a new choral society. There is a great 
amount of excellent material here, and a 
very large number of yc.ang singers to 
whom a choral society modernly planned 
and conducted would be a veritable boon. 




















Marot, 
Day- 
ton Mozart Club 


Blanche 


Mary Naber, Pres- 
President 


ident Dayton 
Chaminade Club 


Dayton should have a big choral society 
and plan for a Spring festival in connection 
with the meeting here of the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. This will probably be ac- 
complished within the next month. 

Alexander Heinemann will be heard here 
in recital on the evening of November 14. 
The famous German singer comes here 
under the direction of J. Louis Schenk, 
who while in Europe last year studied for 
a while with Mr. Heinemann and who is 
very enthusiastic over his concert work. 

W. L. Blumenschein, who has been liv- 
ing in Munich for the past year, is back 
again at work in his Arcade studios. 4" 
leisure moments are spent in composing, 1 
which he has been very successful. 

Henry A. Ditzel, pianist and organist of 
the First English Lutheran Church, is plan- 
ning a number of organ recitals during the 
year. Mr. Ditzel formally opened the new 
organ at the new Reformed Church in 
Xenia last week and has a number of out- 
of-town engagements for the season. 

Urban Deger, organist, is planning an in- 
teresting season of organ concerts and has 
accepted engagements for a number of out- 
of-town concerts. He is one of the most 
successful young organists' of this part of 
the State. 


The Albert Fischman Orchestra, which is 


ning for rehearsal and study. The orches- 
tra will give two or three concerts during 
the year. 

Another student orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Frederick Marion, which was 
organized last season, is meeting every 
Monday evening for rehearsal, and is plan- 
ning a concert or two for the season. 

SCHERZO, 


GRAND RAPIDS’S UNIQUE 
DISTINCTION IN MUSIC 


Possesses Only Building Devoted to the 
Art Which Was Erected Solely 
by Women 





GRAND Rapips, Micu., Oct. 1.—Grand 
Rapids boasts not only of the largest furni- 
ture exhibit in the world, but also of the 
only building devoted to music, erected by 
women. This building was erected in 1804 
by the St. Cecelia Society at a cost of $50,- 
000. 

The St. Cecelia society each year brings 
notable artists to Grand — Its presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. M. Davis, has, addition to 
the duties of her office, pt the Clara 
Davis Music School, of which she is the 
director and head of the vocal department. 

Grand Rapids also has the honor of being 
the home of Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, presi- 
dent of the National Society of the kedera- 
tion of Music. 

The Schubert Society, composed of sixty 
active members and six hundred associates, 
is under the efficient leadership of J. kran- 
ces Campbell, who also is a successful vocal 
teacher. The Schuberts contribute their 
share to the musical atmosphere of Grand 
Rapids by giving three public concerts each 
year, with the assistance of. distinguished 
artists. 

One who should be added to a list of 
those prominent in the musical activities of 
Grand Rapids is Mme. Elizabeth Bruce 
Wikstrom, the Swedish artist of more than 
local fame, who thrills her listeners beyond 
ordinary emotion by her singing. With the 
inspiration of these musical societies and 
notable leaders, Grand Rapids is steadi! 
advancing its standards of musical excel- 
lence and constantly broadening its musical 
influence. Eva HEMINGWAY. 


BORIS HAMBOURG’S TOUR 


Young ’Cellist Will Play with Leading 
Symphony Orchestras 





Boris Hambourg, the youngest and most 
brilliant member of the distinguished Ham- 
bourg family, will leave Europe shortly for 
this country, where M. H. Hanson has ar- 
ranged a tour of exceptional length for him. 
In addition to engagements made for the 
appearance of this gifted ‘cellist before 
leading musical organizations of the coun- 
try he is to play with the foremost sym- 
phony orchestras in America. Boris Ham- 
bourg’s musical education, guided by his 
brother Mark, has been complete to the last 
detail and this fact, together with his su- 
perlative technical and interpretative gifts, 
insure for him, in advance, a recognition 
that is accorded only to great artists. 

A violoncello has just been presented to 
this young musician which connoisseurs 
pronounce to be one of the finest instru- 
ments in existence. It is the product of 
that Cremonese master, Giofredo Cappa 
and represents the limit of his masterly 
skill. The date, 1696, establishes its artistic 
value, which is further heightened by the 
knowledge that it was for many years in 
the possession of the Spanish Royal Court 


K. J. SCHNEIDER COMES EAST 





Indianapolis Baritone Now Teaching in 
New York and Philadelphia 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Oct. 3.—Karl J. 
Schneider, baritone, teacher of voice, who 
has for many years been influential in the 
musical life of this city, and late of Berlin 
and Vienna, is now permanently located in 
Philadelphia, with two days of each week 
in a New York studio. Mr. Schneider was 
conductor of the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra here, and his best efforts were 
put in that direction. The highest standard 
possible for such work he strived to main- 


tain, and during the seasons of its exist- 
ence many fine artists were heard as solo- 
ists. 


is not yet 
enough to 


\s has been shown, this city 
financially able or enthusiastic 
support its own orchestra 

Mr. Schneider left many 


friends, and his 
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AMERICA: 


Dear MuSICAL 


While recently endeavoring to absorb a 
highly pretentious advance advertisement 
of a magazine called the /nternational, 
which is about to be launched in this city, 
| was momentarily awed and overcome to 
learn that the periodical proposed to offer 
as one of its leading attractions “paradoxo- 
graphs by the editor on every different sub- 
ject the world over.” Consider well and 
bow the head! Every subject the world 
over. Everything, I surmise, from the pres- 
ent status of Cavalieri at the Boston Opera 
to a consideration of the argumentative 
legitimacy of the Platonic dialectics, with 
incidentally a brief discussion of the metab- 
olistical influence on human mentality of 
the protoplasmic structure to be noted in 
the cortical cellules of the ichthyosaurus! 

For such etherealized subject matter mere 
“comments” would be entirely too vulgar 
and too prosaic a term. The paradoxo- 
graph’s the thing! And what a thing! 
Perceive how pleasingly it lolls along the 
tongue, with what delicate vagueness it 
percolates through the mind. By the shades 
of Oscar Wilde and the shadows of G. S. 
Chesterton will that editor be a wonder 
when he comes to paradoxograph the latest 
fashion in hobble skirts, the latest styles 
in religion, and the latest thing in the po- 
litical situation. Much would I delight in 
acquainting myself with further facts con- 
cerning the makeup of the cosmic mind 
of this newest of geniuses. 

I repeat, the paradoxograph has filled me 
with befitting awe. Is my domain perhaps 
to be analyzed and investigated and then— 
paradoxographed? But no; in that, me- 
thinks, I reign supreme. I have nothing to 
fear. 

Paradoxograph, I salute thee! 

* * ok 

Out of a very little paragraph at the 
bottom of one of the last pages of an eve- 
ning paper I have unearthed the genial bit 
of information that Sarah Bernhardt is to 
play Mephisto in a version of “Faust” to be 
manufactured for her especial usage by 
Chantecler Rostand. 

There is not the slightest need for anx- 
iety, and [ am not in the least ruffled or 
perturbed. On the contrary, I almost feel 
sufficiently altruistic to warn the “divine 
Sarah” from her hazardous attempt. When 
I see how many there are who strive in 
vain to emulate my enjoyable superiority 
[ pity rather than scorn. Then, too, Mme. 
Bernhardt is a woman. And women, I have 
observed, women who would sometimes 
seek to supplant me, usually take life too 
jocularly and themselves too seriously to 
be at all successful. 

x * * 

Never let it be said that the West is not 
doing valiant deeds for the advancement 
of music, even though Westerners are not 


treated to quite as much opera per week as 
we on this side of the continent. Who is 
there dwelling in these parts who can boast 
of being able to entertain his friends with 
high-class music equipped with nothing 
more than a set of teeth—no, I don’t mean 
teeth of a fine comb, but real false teeth 
(no play on words intended)? Well, the 
thing’s been done, I am informed by the 
Rocky Mountain News of Denver. The 
man who is responsibie for the creation of 
the new dento-musical instrument rejoices 
in the name of J. Montgomery Gubbins. 
Omaha, Neb., is his home port. 

Gubbins, it appears by his own confes- 
sion, once pursued the studies of dentistry 
and music simultaneously. 

“When an elderly:woman patient lost all 
her teeth a few years ago,” he asserts, “l 
made her'a set of uppers and lowers that 
she dearly prizes. Since then I have sold 
many similar sets. Every tooth has a lit- 
tle whistle concealed in it, and the tones 
of the whistle range up the scale. With 
enough practice one fitted out with my mu- 
sical teeth is able to make really beautiful 
music. My mother-in-law, for instance, has 
become so expert she sounds like an or- 
chestra and gladly plavs dance music on 
her teeth for us on cold Winter evenings 
when young folks come in to see my chil- 
dren.” 

I trust Mr. Gubbins will forward me a 
sample pair of these marvelous molars with 
all convenient speed. If I[ feel especially 
inspired upon examining them I| promise to 
write and dedicate to J. Montgomery Gub- 
bins a concerto for false teeth accompa- 
nied by an orchestra constituted in the most 
ultra modern fashion. l|1 trust,’ moreover, 
that 1 shall have at my disposal the in- 
valuable services of Mr. Gubbins’ skilled 
mother-in-law to undertake the solo part. 
It will be toothsome music. 

A oe 


Fishermen at Mystic, Conn., have discov- 
ered to their wonder and astonishment that 
tish like music. At least they seem to like 
it in those parts, and observant persons 
have noted with befitting awe that they al- 
Ways appear near the surface of the water 
on Sundays while prayer meetings in which 
music plays an important part are being 
held in the open. The only logical explana- 
tion of this phenomenon, claim the Mys- 
ticists—I suppose that is the only proper 
thing to call the inhabitants of Mystic—is 
that the piscatorial assemblage is due to a 
longing for musical entertainment. 

Not at all! Isn’t it quite as possible that 
the fish have come together for an indigna- 
tion meeting in protest at the quality ot 
music furnished them? 

* * * 

While languidly perusing the Evening 
Journal a few nights ago 1 was consider- 
ably elated on perceiving that my good 
friend the honored poetess, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, had undertaken a_half-column’s 
discussion of the “charms of a melodious 
voice.” The “melodious” voice, you must 
know, has always been a great favorite of 
mine. I am in the habit of using it as a 
touchstone to ascertain how many of the 
people who insist they are musically pro- 
ficient really are. Try it on your friends 
some day, and see how it works. If you 
can get them to admit that Madame 
So-and-So has a wonderfullv “melodious” 
voice, why, you can give them the lie in 
the throat if they ever again dare to flaunt 
their musical education before you. but 
Mrs. Wilcox, I am afraid, permitted herselt 
too great a degree of poetic license when 
she began to speak about melodious voices 
—or is she a believer in them herself? | 
once did hear someone speak of Jetrazzi- 
ni’s harmonic voice—but let that pass. 

In the West, the Middle States and in 
New England voices are as a rule distress- 
ing to the ear, Mrs. Wilcox has found. One 
of the most brilliantly educated young 
women of her acauaintance “speaks with 
the voice of a startled parrot, and after ten 
minutes her most instructive and interesting 
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conversation becomes insupportable to sen- 
sitive nerves.” Well, her education is one 
good thing in this lady’s favor. If she used 
that voice to babble the sort of things that 
a great many other women do, think how 
much worse that would be. 


* * * 


After weighty deliberation Mrs. Wilcox 
has evolved the startling and ultra novel 
theory that the reason so many of her coun- 
trymen and women sneak with the voices of 
parrots, buzz-saws and the like is that most 
of them produce their voices by means of 
their “head, throats, and noses.” This is 
certainly an awful accusation. Can you 
imagine anything more foolish than to pro- 
duce your tones by means of the throat. 

Singing teachers have done a lot of talk- 
ing about the use of the vocal organs sit- 
uated in the throat, and the proper man- 
agement of resonance cavities on the head. 
What fools! No wonder there are so many 
who spoil the voices intrusted to them if 
they teach such pernicious doctrines. 

Melba, Sembrich, Gadski or Tetrazzini, I 
suppose, owe their glorious voices to the 
fact that they never produce them through 
their throats. 

* * * 

What’s in a name? The older I grow the 
more I become convinced that the answer is 
“nothing”; that they are as empty of all 
significance as some people’s heads of in- 
telligence. Here are the titles of a few 
Russian dancers engaged to cavort on the 
Metropolitan Opera stage this Winter. 
Don’t be alarmed; they are only meant to 
be looked at, not pronounced. Here they 
are—three names to every one person. 


MARFA ROMANOWNA POSCHITSKAITIA, 
HILDA VASSILIEWNA BEWICKOWA. 
MANIA FSCHATSCHA KURSCHINSKAJA., 
OLGA IVANOWNA ALEXIZIEWA., 
STASIA FEDOROWNA MAKLIZOWA. 
SOFIA PETROWNA GERIEKOWA. 
FEDOR IPOLITOEICH GOLIOZOWSKY. 
ANDREI SEMONCWITCH TSCHERBINI 
LUKH SEMENOWITCH KOUNAWOLOF 
PLATON MIKAILOWITCH STEPANOFF. 
RODION VASSILIEVITCH NIKITIN. 


N. 
I, 


I suppose all their surplus physical avoir- 
dupois has gone off into their names so as 
not to interfere with their lightness in danc- 
ing, for I cannot conceive how they could 
be successful if their nomenclature corre- 
sponds in any way with their appearance. 

*K a * 

Mozart is outdone, and I have unearthed 
the mortal who outdid him. You may re- 
member that Wolfgang Amadeus, when a 
boy, once discovered that a friend’s violin 
was an eighth of a tone shy of the true pitch. 
But admirers of Mozart can hide their 
heads when they hear my tale of wonder. 
The name of my hero is Walter Bell, and 
he earns his livelihood by playing the bas- 
soon in Western svmphony orchestras. 
When not devoting himself to bassooning 
he occupies his spare moments composing 
symphonies which, according to Western 
critical opinion, make the efforts of all 
other American composers—including, says 
one particularly! enthusiastic commentator, 
both Chadwick and Paine—hide themselves 
in righteous embarrassment. 

Mr. Bell, who is very ungallantly de- 
scribed as “a commonplace, everyday sort 
of being * * * possessed of no great 
culture and no early advantages,” is never- 
theless able, when you scratch your feet 
along the sand, to tell you the nearest mu- 
sical note the noise represents, so keen is 
his ear. I have not the shadow of a doubt 
that this feat will prove a great boon t 
humanity at large. If Mr. Bell could only 
make up his mind to come and bassoon in 
New York he could have the time of his 
life deciphering individual tones, and har- 
monies in the subway or anywhere else. 
Perhaps he may be the man to write a great 
symphony of New York City about which 
| mused some time ago. Anyway, I know 
of no one better qualified. 

x * * 

What's this? what’s this? An orchestral 
conductor has been slapped in the face. It 
happened in the Kingsway Theater, in Lon- 
don, and—Gustav Mahler was not the 
hero! I should not have been so wrought 
up over the incident if he had been, because, 
as you may chance to recollect, that sort of 
thing happened to him last Winter, when 
someone threw Schumann’s A Minor Pi- 
ano Concerto at his head. 

The principal actors in this particular 
tragi-comedy were Signor Clement di 
Macchi and an unnamed member of an au- 
dience which was listening to a perform 
ance of “Don Pasquale,” a week or two 


ago. The anonymous individual who did 
the slapping was, it appears, in evening 
dress. Just before the beginning of the 


third act he walked up to Signor di Macchi 
and administered a gentle crack on the rear 


‘to think of it, 


of the latter's head. The signor turned in- 
dignantly and presented his cheek to the 
smiter, who took advantage of the offer by 
inflicting upon it a not altogether gentle 
slap. Then the conductor made the first 
good use of his baton that he had during 
the entire performance and brought it in 
sharp contact with the full-dressed one’s 
head. General uproar, and a free fight to 
save the baton from untimely destruction. 
When it ended the opera proceeded, this time 
with a good deal of snap and animation. 

The assailant, I hear, entertained a per- 
sonal grievance against the conductor. But 
[ am firmly convinced that it would be a 
good innovation to have stationed in the 
vicinity of some of our conductors in this 
city an individual whose business it should 
be to administer a slap on the wrist for 
certain offences, and another on both cheeks 
for more important ones. In extreme cases 
a cat-of-nine-tails could be brought into 
play. It would save audiences much an- 
noyance, and the critics much space in 
roasting and basting the conductor. 

x ok 

If the great Turkish composer has not yet 
materialized it is because he has not been 
allowed to, as in Turkey music is not ad- 
mitted to the hierarchy of fine arts. That 
is what I glean from an article in a mu- 
sical periodical by a person writing under 
the euphonious name of Haig Ballarian. 
Mr. Ballarian is himself a Turk and knows 
whereof he speaks. He is different from 
the rest of his compatriots, inasmuch as he 
is an ardent music lover. 

According to Haig Ballarian all money 
paid for printed music and for music teach- 
ers in his country is looked upon as a loss. 
I blush to have to confess to the writer, 
who, in the innocence of his heart seems to 
imply that such a statement ought to be 
received with religious horror, that there 
are an unhappily large number of persons 
right here in the country for which he is 
writing his edifyine remarks who think 
very much the same. 

oe: 2 

Still another reason why folks in Turkey 
look askance: at those engaged in the mu- 
sical profession is that the latter “are not 
considered honest people on account of 
their usually being drunk. Sometimes even 
now it is said by some that musicians are 
always immoral.” Shocking, indeed! 

I f Turkish musicians would emigrate to 
this country for a little while I am sure 
that their colleagues over here would be 
more than willing and able to give them a 
tew lessons in temperance and _ sobriety. 
And as for morality—well, who ever heard 
of an immoral musician outside of Turkey! 
lf the Turks had any sense of expediency 
they would merely ascribe occasional little 
peccadilloes to the artistic temperament, and 
leave such word§ as moral and immoral for 
application to mere persons in everyday life. 

Mr. Ballarian laments the fact that, when 
a violin student and accustomed to spending 
hours and hours in practicing Kreutzer and 
Paganini, his friends protested that he 
would be lost if he persisted in this. Come 
I scarcely believe | should 
have been so lenient in talking to a person 
who played these two compositions when | 
was around. 

* * * 

For some time past I have mused in be- 
wilderment at the two plaster leonine crea- 
tures that guard the entrance to the Pub- 
lic Library close to your offices. When my 
gaze first encountered the linen-covered 
things a few weexs ago | marveled greatly 
at what might be hidden, at what curious 
sculptural conception the city authorities 
had chosen as the frontispiece of the new 
edifice. “Some statue portraying ‘Wisdom,’ ” 
| thought, “and perhaps depicted in femi 
nine form; or mayhap ‘Civilization’ in the 
guise of some complacent old gentleman.”’ 
And now that the cover is removed, what 
do | see? A sillv-looking lion photographed 
in his most unimpressive pose. ‘Tame lions, 
moreover, which is certainly a most pitiful 
conception. A beastly decoration, but sym- 
bolic, perhaps! Beasts at the entrance 
typifying animal nature, of course; before 
you can attain wisdom you must leave be 
hind the animal. But this is merely a con 
jecture—seeing that many human beings are 
silly enough to be symbolic ! 

* * * 

I have before me the prospectus of a 
newly organized choral society which an 
nounces that one of its specialties is going 
to be the revival of “old and forgotten ora- 
torios.” Can't you already picture to your- 
self the mobs besieging the concert hall and 
breaking down the doors in the wild effort 
to gain admission to the performances: 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 
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Four Local Choral Societies to Combine in Giving Series of May Con- 
certs—Philharmonic Orchestra to Continue Its Popular Programs 
Chamber Music In the Schedule, Also 


Lov ISVILLE, KY., Oct. 3.—As the close 

of the approaching musical season will 
mark the festival period in Louisville, the 
musical activities of the various choral so- 
cieties of the Falls cities will, during the 
Winter, he largely given up to preparation 
for this big musical event, which is to be 
held in May. 

It is too early in the season to make defi- 
nite announcement as to the entire list of 
works to be given or the soloists who will 
have part in the concerts. But two works 
have been definitely decided upon at this 
writing: Tschaikowsky’s “Eugene Onegin” 
and Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade.” 

The festival chorus will be under the 
efficient direction of Anthony Molengraft, a 
young musician, who has proven his worth 
and ability for great undertakings of this 
character. 

Mr. Molengraft will train the big chorus 
and the various aux- 
iliary choirs that go & 
to make it up (with [© 
the exception of the 
Choral Club and chil- 
dren’s chorus), and 
Walter Damrosch 
will have charge of 
the festival proper 
as heretofore, the 
Damrosch Orchestra 
forming-one of the 
vital elements of the 
series of two after- 
noon and three eve- 
ning performances. 

The festival chor- 
us will this year be 
larger than ever, as 














Karl Schmidt, Con- 


it will be made up ductor of the 
of the Louisville Mu- Louisville Phil- 
sical Club, the Louis- harmonic Or- 
ville Choral Club, the chestra 


Liederkranz Singing 

Society of Louisville, and the Mendelssohn 
Choir of New Albany, Ind. This will con- 
stitute an adult choral body of at least 500 
voices. For the children’s chorus 300 picked 
voices from the public schools will be used. 
These children will be trained by Miss 
Bouregard and Miss Godshaw and directed 
at the festival by Miss Bouregard, who is 
instructor of music in the public schools. 

The festival concerts will be held at the 
armory, where for the past four seasons big 
affairs of this character have had place, as 
the seating capacity is, when the entire 
space is used, in excess of 10,000. 

The Musical Club, which is the perma 
nent festival chorus, will give no concerts 
during the Winter season, but will devote 
its entire time to the festival program. It 
has been the custom of this club to give at 
least two public performances during the 
one of which was almost invariably 


season, 
the Christmas presentation of the “Mes- 
siah.” These will be omitted this year. 
This body will rehearse under Mr. Molen- 


graft on Monday evenings. 

The Choral Club, of brilliant record, will 
prove a most important addition to the 
festival chorus, being made up, as it is, of 


forty-eight solo voices from the various 
church quartets and choirs of Louisville 
and New Albany. This club is to have a 


special choral number at one of the concerts, 


in addition to assisting with the other choral 
work. It is under the conductorship ot 
Clement Stapleford, a successtul vocal in- 
structor and a choral director of unques- 
tioned ability. The club accompanist 1s 
Carl Shackleton, who is in every way up 
to the standard of the cluw and its director. 
the club will, in addition to its festival 
work, make two appearances during the 
season, one or both of which may take the 
form of church services. 

At its secular concert last May this choral 
body proved one of the most powerful mu- 
sical attractions of the season and its com- 


ing year’s work will be watched with the 
keenest interest. 

The Liederkranz Singing Society, under 
the guidance of Anthony Molengraft, with 
Mrs. Molengraft as pianist, will give a se- 
ries of concerts during the Wiaunter and 
Spring for Liederkranz Society members 


and their friends, but their greatest ettorts 
will be put forth in preparation for the 
National Sangerfest concerts, which will be 
held in Milwaukee in June, and which this 
society will attend. 

The Louisville Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the baton of Karl Schmidt, will give 
six evening concerts during the season and 
a number of Sunday afternoon matinées at 
the Masonic Theater. This fine body of 
musicians has kept together through the 
various vicissitudes that beset orgé inizations 
of this character and is to-day playing with 
the certainty and authority that is developed 
after years of arduous work together under 
the baton of a conscientious and thorough 
musician. 

Che orchestra consists of sixty players, 
many of which are soloists who appear 
in this capacity at the various concerts. Vo- 
cal soloists are also selected from the ranks 
of the best local singers. 

he Philharmonic is now the only orches- 
tra in the local field and interest is centered 
upon its series of concerts. The catholicity 
of its programs offers such variety that all 
grades of music-lovers may find something 
of interest. This does not mean that it at 
any time stoops to the commonplace, for 
such is far from the fact. Yet while ali 
the numbers: upon its programs are music- 
ally noteworthy, these programs are ar- 
ranged with sufficient variety to please all 


cultivated tastes, no matter how wide the 
range may be. 

The Quartet and Quintet Club, consist 
ing of Charles Letzler, first violin; Mrs. 
Victor Rudolf, second violin; Victor Ru- 
dolf, viola; Karl Schmidt, violoncello, and 
Mrs. J. E. Whitney, piano, will give six 
concerts at the Woman’s Club beginning 


in November. 

During the past three seasons this body 
has not only proven its efficiency as an ex- 
ponent of these lesser known forms of mu- 
sic, but is building up an appreciation for 
that rare and delightfully intimate thing—a 
chamber music concert. 

Mrs. Whitney and Mr. Schmidt will also 
give three concerts devoted to piano and 
‘cello duets of the classic, romantic and 
modern schools. 

At Calvary Episcopal Church the large 
mixed chorus choir will render four ora- 
torios during the season, namely: Stainer’s 
“Daughter of Jairus,” in November; Saint- 
Saéns’ “Christmas Oratorio,” in December ; 
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Frederick Cowles is the organist and the 
master mind back of the splendid results 
achieved by this large body of vocalists. 

A particularly important quartet choir has 
been added to the numerous excellent choirs 
of this character in Louisville for the mu- 
sical service of the First Christian Church. 
The personnel is as follows: Mrs. Jessie 
Sowman Webb, soprano; Mrs. Robert Mc- 
Cord, contralto; Wilbert Embs, tenor; Will- 
iam Earnst, bass, and Fannie Bolling Car- 
ter, organist. 

This quartet will set a new standard 
church music, as its getting together was 
not a matter of cost, but a desire upon the 
part of the music committee of the church 
to put together for their services four of 











Molen- 
graft, Director of 


Clement Staple- Anthony 


ford, Director of 


the Louisville Louisville May 
Choral Club Festival 
the best voices to be found in the Falls 
cities, backed up by an organist of much 


artistic ability. 

They began work in September and wii! 
introduce during the Winter a series ot mu- 
sical programs that will be notable for their 
perfect rendition and the new works pro- 
duced. HARVEY PEAKE. 


MME. BARTLETT IN NEW YORK 





Begins Season with Greatly Increased 
Facilities for Her Voice Teaching 


Boston, Oct. 3.—Mme. Gardner-Bartlett 
was in Boston for a few days last week on 
her way to New York from her beautiful 
Summer home in Waterloo, N. H., where 
she passed the season surrounded by several 


professional pupils. Mme. Bartlett has 

taken a much larger studio in the same 

building where she was last year, at No. 
Ss - 


257 West Eighty-sixth street, and will have 
the most satisfactory facilities for carrying 
on her growing work in New York. Mme, 
Bartlett will spend practically all of her 
time in New York this Winter, except that 
she may go to-London some time during the 
season to sing in oratorio and concert. 
Among the pupils who were with Mme. 
Bartlett during the Summer were Rose Ma- 
rie Newcomb, a protégé of Mrs. Jessie 
saskerville, who is preparing to sing in 
German opera; Grace Brewster, a niece of 
Julia Marlowe, who has been engaged for 
a season with the Aborn Opera Company, 
and Ada Meade, who has already made a 
success in light opera, notably in ‘Mlle. 
Modiste” last season, and who has been 
studying light opera roles and also some 
grand opera roles with Mme. Bartlett. Mme. 
Nordica sent a fine contralto voice to Mme. 
sartlett and this pupil is being prepared 
for vaudeville. Another pupil, who has 
just secured a good church position in New 
York, is Julia Porter, of Nebraska, who has 
already been successful in concert and ora- 
torio. Mme. Bartlett will have as pupils 
during the coming season a number of 
understudies connected with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. D. L. L 





Marie Brema has been engaged for a tour 
of the English Provinces in. Strauss’s 


“Elektra.” 


AMBITIOUS MUSIC PLANS 


Local Choruses Will Give Concerts and 
One Will Participate in Louis- 
ville’s Big Festival 


New ABany, INpv., Oct. 3.—Never be- 
fore has this little music- loving town made 
such extensive preparations for a seasons 
work. Its numerous choral societies are 
at work, and within a short time will be 
before the public in part-song concerts, 
oratorio, recitals and church services. 

‘The Mendelssohn Choir, ot seventy-five 
voices, will take up its work for the Louis- 
ville kestival early in October, under An- 
thony Molengraft’s direction, and will de- 
vote Thursday evenings of the Winter sea- 
son to this pleasant labor. They will give 
no concerts this season. 

This society has proven a most important 
part of the chorus during the two previous 
festivals, as it is composed, in the main, 
of soloists from the various church choirs 


of the city. The club pianist is Margaret 
McLeish. 
[he Haydn Male Chorus, of twenty) 


voices, will begin work under the direction 
ot Anton Embs in September. ‘The plans 
of the club include at least two public con- 
certs and an open rehearsal. ‘lhe second 
concert will be given some time in Kebruar) 
or March. Soloists for these concerts are 
to be selected at a later time. 

The membership of the club is confined 
to soloists, and consists of five full quar 
tets, with the possible addition of a sixth 
for the Spring concert. 

This is the third season for this popular 
chorus, and it is undoubtedly doing much 
for the uplifting of the musical standard 
in its vicinity. The club pianist is Otto 
t°verbach. 

The Treble Clef Club, made up of twenty 
female voices under the direction of Mrs. 
Henry Terstegge, will give one public con- 
cert during the season, with a possible open 
rehearsal or two for the friends of the 
club. The programs will be made up o1 
three and four-part songs, and very prob- 
ably a short cantata. Soloists will be 
chosen from the club members. Miss Fliz- 
abeth Vogel is club pianist. 

The St. Cecelia Club is composed of 
twenty young women of about sixteen years 
of age, whose fresh, sweet voices are ad- 
mirably adapted to the singing of two and 
three-part songs. The club is in charge ot 
Harriet Devol, and will make two or three 
public appearances this season. 

The Mannerchor will give four concerts 
during the Winter, under the guidance of 
Robert Conner, who is also the society's 
pianist. 

The choir of Trinity Methodist Church 
will render, some time in October, “The 
Creation,” with Mr. and Mrs. Douglass 
Webb and Wilbert Embs as soloists. The 
performance will be under the direction of 


Anton Embs, who will also preside at the 
organ. The chorus will number forty 
voices. 


The High School Orchestra, of twenty- 
five players, under the charge of Music 
Supervisor Embs,*has begun its work, and 
will appear at the various school functions 
throughout the year, giving a concert pro- 
gram during commencement week in May. 
This little body of players work together 
with an enthusiasm and vim that merit 
emulation on the part of older musicians. 

Harvey PEAKE. 





Hammerstein’s Son Seeks Divorce 


Abraham Lincoln Hammerstein, youngest 
son of Oscar Hammerstein, has brought 
suit for divorce. He has been living apart 





from his wife, who is on the stage, since 
January of 1909. 
David Sapirstein, of Pittsburg, was one 


of the piano candidates in the recent Rubin 
stein Competition in St. Petersburg. 





Tosca 


Lillian Grenville has been singing 
at Evian-les-Bains lately. 
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. y the book, and Mr. Clark the music. The Mrs. Newton is one of the very promi- 
FE WER VISIT ING SOLOISTS, MORE plot deals with aviation matters. Iwo con- nent local musicians. A native of Nebras- 
’ certs will also be given by this society, ka, her early years of study were passed 
LOCAL CONCERTS, BUFFALO S PLAN the first presenting Jane Noria as soloist in Toronto, where she was three years solo 
and the second Francis Macmillen. soprano in St. James Cathedral. She made 
. . " . ° Che Rubinstein Club, a woman’s chorus her concert début in Toronto with the Phil- 

’ — im . ‘ mp : : . ; 2 “ 

Public’s Interest in Musical Affairs Doubled in Last Decade—Move of which Mrs. Gilbert B. Rathfon is direc- harmonic Society and orchestra in Dr 
ment to Establish a Local Orchestra—Another Festival Scheduled tor and Miss Ada M. Gates is president, Bridges dramatic cantata, “Callirhoe, 
‘ : begins its second season in October. It under Dr. Torrington’s direction. After 
for the Spring— Christine Miller to Make First Appearance In intends to have two public concerts with three years as soloist in Lafayette Presby- 
excellent soloists. terian Church, Buffalo, she filled the same 


This City as Soloist 


Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 3.—A hasty glance’ certs, presenting as soloist at the first the 
. ° _ — eT * S on 416 > sane ¢ 

at the season’s musical prospect in Buffalo \merican soprano, Gracia Ricardo, and at 
} | hile f ‘ Senin said the second, Boris Hambourg, ‘cellist, and 
- is < f > - - *-citais VY O side < ° ° vee 
— eee wee Semen FSS ihe 5 ; Dalton Baker, the English baritone rhe 
artists are booked here than for the last’ Orpheus has been invited to give a solo 
two seasons, the local choruses and clubs number at the meeting of the National 
promise to be unusually active, and the angeriest in Milwaukee next June. 
larg lasses flocking back to the studios [The Buffalo Sangerbund, of which Dr 
re > classes OC 4 ac we ‘ . pe ‘ . . 

sa ago * Carl Winning is the able director, will give 


speak of prosperity and avgur well for the two season concerts with fine soloists. [he 


teachers. Teutonia Liederkranz and the Harugari 
There is no doubt that public interest in Frohsinn, both of which are directed by 

; . Dr. Herman Schorcht, will give the al 
musical events has almost doubled in this wecnort give the usua 
contingent of concerts The last-named 


city during the last decade. Patronage of 


Two smaller chorus bodies, the Gounod 
Choral Club, under William J. Sheehan’s 
direction, and the Westminster Choral So- 
ciety under Angelo M. Read, both aggre- 
gations of mixed voices, will give concerts 
during the season. ‘lhe latter society will 
study Haydn’s “The Creation.” 


\t least two chorus choirs have ambitious 


plans for the season. The tine chorus of 
the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, of 
which Harry J. Fellows has been for years 
the successful director, expects to give two 
oratorios, the first being Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend.” Mr. Fellows will also appear in 
concert with his newly-organized trio, which 
includes, besides himself, Mabel Driver, 





the best concerts is not now limited to a 
small minority of the cultured, but all sec- 
tions of the city are cognizant of musical 


affairs of note, and contribute in tar yreaver 


measure to their support than was the case 


even five years ago. One cause of this mu- 
sical progress is the augmented number of 
local singing societies and large chorus 
choirs, which have enrolled 200d voices 


from all classes and quarters of the city. 
Another thing which has stimulated gen 


The Ball-Goold Quartet of Buffalo: 








Joseph A. Ball, 





First Violin; Alfred Fahl- 


busch, Second Violin; George A. Goold, Viola, and T. Amesbury Goold, ’cello 
ociety will celebrate its silver jubilee on contralto, a Fellows pupil who has won 
October 17 honors by her lovely voice and manner of 
lhe Clef Club, a leading organization using it, and Ruby Belle Nason, a talented 
of mixed voices in Buffalo, under Alfred pianist In the Spring Mr. Fellows will 
Jury’s direction, with -Allen Hamling as fill a six weeks’ engagement as solo tenor 
president, will give two concerts, presenting with the Victor Herbert Orchestra, making 

for the first time in Buffalo Christine Mil 1 Southern concert and festival tour. 
ler, contralto, at its first concert in Janu St. Paul's Cathedral choir, with Mr. 
ary The Clef Club has achieved remark \Wwebster as director, will give a perform 
Julius Lange, Who Will Direct Orches- able results during its short existence of ance of Handel's “The Messiah” about 
tra Being Formed in Buffalo — time. ' 
No record ot musical matters in this 
city is complete without mention of Ho 
eral interest in musical matters is the fact bart Weed, a prominent citizen and ardent 
that many of the singing societies have music lover, who has been largely instru- 
employed capable press representatives, who mental for many years in bringing about 
have kept the subject constantly before the the most important musical events Buffalo 
public and have successfully appealed to nians have enjoyed. Mr. Weed was one 
civic pride to sustain local organizations of the organizers of a committee which 





which well deserve support 














Among the concerts by visiting artists 
will be a series of six subscription affairs 
under the local management of Mai Davis 
Smith. These include recitals by Gadski, 
Sembrich, with Frank La Forge; Frances 
Alda and George Hamlin, in conjunction, 
and Olga Samaroff; also, on December 7, 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Mahler, and on February 3 the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra under Fiedler. Andrew Webster, Margaret Gaylord 
The incomparable Schumann-Heink wii! Conductor Buf- Newton, Presi- 
give a recital on January 13 \dolph« falo Philharmonic dent of Buffalo 
Borchard, French pianist, is scheduled to Chorus Chromatic Club 
play here. Thanksgiving Day will bring 
Sousa and his band in two concerts, and tour years. It has much of the peculias 
the famous Sheffield Choir is billed to tonal sweetness and freshness which dis 
come in April, under the local management tinguishes the Mendelssohn Choir of To 
of Louis W. Gay. Practically all the other  ronto. 
artists booked thus far for Buffalo will The Guido Chorus of male voices under 
appear under the auspices of the clubs and = Seth Clark’s leadership will open its season 
societies. with a three-night performance of a new 
The Buffalo Orpheus, under Julius omic opera, of which John D. Wells, a 
Lange will give its customary three con local poet and ne wspaper man, has writte1 
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brought here for many seasons the most fa 
orchestral bodies in the country. He 
was mainly responsible for the organizing 
of the Philharmonic Society of Buffalo, 
which has given brilliant May festivals 
during the last two seasons. It is Mr 
\Veed’s musical discrimination, his energy 
and enthusiasm which h contributed in 
vreat toward makin« the music of 
st | athedral, where he has_ been 
for many years the chairman of the musi 
ommittee, of far more than local reputa 
tion for its excellence. In short, there has 
heen scarcely a large musical movement 
here for the last thirty years to the 
ess of which Mr. Weed has not contrib- 
uted generously of his means and his per- 
onal and enthusiastic support. 

The Chromatic Club is an organization of 
vomen, mainly active musicians, of which 
the president is Margaret Gaylord Newton. 
[his club is an important factor in musical 
matters. Each gives private mu 
and three open recitals at which 
irtists of repute are heard [his season 
the Flonzaley Quartet is announced under 
club auspices 


mous 


avec 
measure 
aul’s ( 


Suc 


season it 


icale . 





Seth Clark, Director of the Guido Chorus 
of Buffalo 


position three years in Plymouth Congre 
gational Church, Brooklyn. W hen she gave 
up the place on her marriage, Mrs. Newton 
received a letter from fourteen prominent 
members of the church, inclosing a check 
for $250, as proof of her popularity and a 
token of good will 

Since her return to Buffalo she has been 
soprano at the lirst Congregational 
church, the Delaware Avenue Baptist and 
the First Unitarian, and has sung 1n concert 
with \he Ball-Goold Quartet, the Buffalo 
(rchestral Society, the Teutonia Lieder- 
kranz and Buffalo Sangerbund, besides 
three recitals at the Twentieth Century 
Club. 

or the first 


S( lo 


time in several years the 
lwentieth Century Club announces a series 
of musical evenings. The series will open 
on November 21, with a song recital by 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey. Mrs. William C. 
Warren is president of the club. 


Eight Sunday afternoon concerts at pri- 
vate houses have been arranged for the 
-all-Goold Quartet and the seasons opens 





Hobart Weed, One Allen Hamling, 
of the Founders President of the 
of Buffalo Phil- Clef Club of 
harmonic Society Buffalo 


auspiciously for this admirable organiza 


tion, which is a prominent factor in the 

local musical field. The quartet comprises 

Joseph A. Ball, first violin: Alfred Fahl 
[Continued on page 72.] 
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FURTHERING MUSICAL INTERESTS 
IN WASHINGTON AND SOUTH 





Valuable Work of W. L. Radcliffe, New Concert Manager of the 
National Capital— Washington’s Program for Orchestral and Choral 


Concerts 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3—A new 


concert manager has entered Wash- 
ington this year, W. L. Radcliffe, who is 
at the head of the Radcliffe Bureau located 
in the Star Building. He has taken the 
South as his special field and is doing much 
this season to further musical interests 
there. Perhaps no one person has done 
more to develop music in the South than 


Mr. Radcliffe and he has many big musical 
enterprises arranged for the coming sea- 
son. 

Among these may be mentioned, first, an 
extensive series of concert engagements 
throughout the South, including Washing- 
ton, under the auspices of the principal 
music clubs and colleges, in which will be 
presented some excellent vocal and instru- 
mental artists. In giving this series of con- 
certs long tours have been arranged for 
the Bostonian Sextet Club, of Boston, with 
Katherine Melley as soprano; the Larra- 
bee-Hardeman recitals, presenting Florence 
Larrabee, the gifted Southern pianist, and 
Florence Hardeman, who the last two sea- 
sons has been violin soloist with Sousa’s 
Band, and Dorothy Lethbridge, the young 
English pianist, the series concluding with 
the Metropolitan Concert Company, which 
includes Luella Chilson-Ohrman, soprano; 
Adah Campbell Hussey, contralto; J. Hum- 


bird Duffey, tenor, and Frederic Martin, 
basso. ‘ 
The Italian Grand Opera Company, 


which filled a most successful engagement 
in the Academy of Music in New York 
City last winter, followed by a tour of the 
principal cities of Canada and the North- 
west, will go South for November and De- 
cember under Mr. Radcliffe’s management. 

Victor Herbert and his orchestra will 
make a six weeks’ tour of the South begin- 
ning in April, accompanied by a splendid 
array of vocal artists, including the fol- 
lowing: Mme. Schumann-Heink, contralto; 
H. Evan Williams, tenor; Rosina Van 
Dyk, soprano; Lillia Snelling, soprano; 
Mrs. Agnes Kimball, soprano; Harry Fel- 
lows, tenor; William Wade. Hinshaw, bari- 
tone, and Frank Croxton, basso. This will 
be the first tour made in the South by Vic- 
tor Herbert and the orchestral force under 
his baton. 

The Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, with 
Carl Bernthaler as conductor, under the 
Radcliffe management the last two seasons, 
will again be heard next Spring in many 
of the Southern cities where it has become 
so well known. 

In speaking of some of the incidents in 
connéction with his work in the South, Mr. 
Radcliffe said to the representative of 
Musicat America that one of the happiest 
moments of his life was when he was able 
to give the people of his native home, 
Petersburg, Va., a big music festival last 
Spring which was the first held in that city 
after nearly twenty-five years. In many 
of these Southern cities where the citizens 
themselves have been afraid of the finan- 
cial risk in connection with the festivals, 
Mr. Radcliffe has assumed the risk himself 
with the result that in almost every case 
such an interest in music has been aroused 
that strong organizations have followed his 
pioneer work. 

* * + 

The outlook for the season in the na- 
tional capital is very attractive. Fifteen 
orchestral concerts have already been 
booked, and the number of recitals to be 
heard is very large. As President and 


Mrs. W. H. Taft enjoy and appreciate 
classical music, they will be the chief 
patrons of these attractions as they have 
been for the last two seasons. There is a 
possibility of an opera season by the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Max Fiedler will be heard in its usual five 
concerts scheduled for November 8, De- 
cember 6, January 10, February 21 and 
March 21, with such soloists as Margaret 
Keyes, Josef Hofmann, Mischa Elman, Al- 
win Schroeder and Mme. Jomelli. These 
will be under the local management of 
Mrs. Katie .-Wilson-Greene, as formerly. 
Mrs. Greene will also present Schumann- 
Heink, Bonci, Busoni, Hofmann and others 
in concert. 

Much regret was expressed because the 
Philadelphia Orchestra canceled Washing- 
ton from its list for this season; but T. 
Arthur Smith has endéavored to supply 
this musical deficiency by offering the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
direction of Gustay Mahler. Three con- 
certs will be given by this organization. 
appearing for the first time in the national 
capital. These will take place on January 
24, February 28 and March 28 at the Na- 
tional Theater. Mr. Smith will also bring 
other artists to Washington during the sea- 
son, among them the Flonzaley Quartet 
and Mme. Sembrich. 

Local musical interests have taken an 
exceptional impetus. The Washington 
Symphony Orchestra, which made such a 
financial and artistic success last season 
under the conductorship of Herman Rake- 
mann, has been merged with the Hammer 
Symphony Orchestra, retaining the former 
name, in which the city feels a pride. This 
will be under the baton of Heinrich Ham- 
mer, with Mr. Rakemann as concert mas 
ter. A series of five concerts has been ar 
ranged for the season. 


x* * * 


Heinrich Hammer will play other im- 
portant réles in the musical season here. 
As director of the Washington Saenger- 
bund he is arranging three public concerts 
for this society in which he will use the 
Washington Symphony Orchestra as well 
as instrumental and vocal artists of the 
concert stage. The Washington Choral 
Society is also under Mr. Hammer’s direc- 
tion. This is greatly in debt at present and 
in order to reduce or wipe out this en- 
debtedness Mr. Hammer is preparing a fes- 
tival for December, using several hundred 
voices by combining all the church choirs. 
The oratorio to be heard is the “Messiah” 
and the soloists will be stars of the concert 


stage. 

Mary A. Cryder, a local manager, will 
present some artists in Washington as 
usual. A recital by Elman will be under 


her direction. 

The various musical colleges have opened 
with increased enrollments, every State in 
the Union being represented among these 
students. The Washington College of 
Music announces no change in its musical 
faculty. The Wilson-Greene School of 
Music has added Eugenie de Gurin as the 
head of its violin department. Grace Adele 
Freebey, who is the assistant piano teacher 
of this institution, will be heard in a con- 
cert tour through the South. 

The Von Unschuld University of Music 
has opened two branches—one in the east- 
ern and the other in the western sections 
of the city. These are designed chiefly for 
the convenience of junior classes. | 
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The student clubs in the city have done 
much to stimulate the love of music in the 
beginner and make him acquainted with 
the lives and works of the great compos- 
ers. Among those that will continue this 
work during the coming seasons are the 
Music Study Club, with Katharine M. 
srooks as president; the Stage Fright 


Club, under the patronage of Alice Bur- 
bage; the Von Unschuld Club of the Von 
Unschuld University of Music; the Stu- 


dents’ Club of the Washington College of 
Music, and the B Sharp Club. 

Among local teachers who have estab- 
lished studios in New York are Otto T. 
Simon, Mme. Von Unschuld and Oscar 
Gareissen. Mr. Simon, who is also the 
conductor of the Motet Choir of eighty 
mixed voices, proposes to give two public 
concerts at the Arlington by this organiza- 
tion. The first will occur in December 
with a program of motets. with texts of the 
Nativity. 

Special attention will be given to church 
music by the various choir directors and 
organists. Edgar Priest, H. H. Freeman 
and William Wall Whidit will each give a 
series of organ recitals during the Winter. 
R. Mills Silby, director of the sanctuary 
choir of St. Patrick’s Church, will intro- 
duce some new sacred music of centuries 
ago. 

* * * 

Washington is not lacking in composers. 
Among those whose works will be heard 
during the season are Ernest Lent, Harry 
Howard, Oscar Sonneck, R. Mills Silby, 
Heinrich Hammer, W. H. Santelman, 
Grace Adele Freebey, John B. Bovello, 
Philip Lee Scantling, Robert C. Stearns, H. 
Kirkus Dugdale, Ralph Elveron and Nora 
Robinson. 

Among the local artists who will be heard 
on the concert stage are Thomas Evans 
Greene, G. Frank Gebest, Ethel Tozier, 
Ernest Lent; Mme. Marie Von Unschuld, 
Felix Garziglia, Anton Kaspar, Mme. Roma 
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and Grace Adele Freebey. There will 
also be concerts by the United States 


Marine Band, the Musurgia Club, the Ru- 
binstein Club, Friday Morning Club, Wash- 
ington Opera Club and the Von Unschuld 
Trio. 

Mme. Marie Von Unschuld, pianist and 
president of the Von Unschuld University 
of Music, will concertize during the sea 
son in the North and Central West. 

Witiarp Howe. 


ODELL GOES TO DAYTON 





Baltimore Baritone Locates in Ohio— 
Mme. De Moss’ Accompanist 


Dayton, O., Oct. 3.—Grant Odell, the 
baritone, who has ‘come to Dayton from 
Baltimore to make his home, and who has 
been engaged for the choir of Grace Church, 
was heard in recital at the home of Mrs. 
H. E. Talbott last week, and was most 
cordially received. The program was very 
attractive. He was assisted by Mrs. H. FE. 
Talbott, whose contralto voice was heard 
to advantage. Mrs. Harvey King played 
the piano accompaniments. Mr. Odell has 
opened studios in the McIntyre Building, 
and has already a large class of pupils. 

Marriott Strickland, the well-known pi- 
anist and accompanist, has returned to New 
York, and will again be associated with 
Mme. Hissem DeMoss and other artists. 
She will in all probability be heard in Day- 
ton during the year. She is a great favor- 
ite in this her home city. 

During his Summer vacation Charles Ar- 
thur Ridgeway, the pianist and organist at 
the Third Street Presbyterian Church, com- 
posed several sacred works which will be 
heard during the year at the church, and 
will be given by the chorus choir. 

SCHERZO. 





Alessandro Bonci sang in gala opera per- 
formances last month in Loreto, Italy, 











Devonne Hempstead, Katharine McNeal where he first began his career. 

[Continued from page 71.] 
busch, second violin; George A. Goold, _ sically, gave besides its Sunday concerts a 
viola; T. Amesbury Goold, ’cello. The second series in the Orpheus rooms, a se- 


quartet was organized in 1907 through the 
efforts of Frances M. Wolcott, an enthu- 
siastic music patron of this city. Mrs. Wol- 
cott raised among her acquaintances a sub- 
scription sufficient to insure five concerts, 
given Sundays at the homes of five of the 
subscribers. At the last of the five a sum 
was raised large enough to enable the men 
to continue practice during the Summer 
and to give ten concerts the next season. 
In addition, the quartet gave in 1908-1909 
five public concerts in the Buffalo Orpheus 





Alfred Jury, Conductor of Buffalo’s Clef 
Club 


Club rooms, and also. appeared at recitals 
in other cities, including one at the White 
House, Washington, before President 
Roosevelt. Last year the Ball-Goold Quar- 
tet, which has steadily forged ahead mu- 


ries at d’Youville College, in co-operation - 
with Mme. Blaauw, and a series of eve- 
ning recitals in public schools, arranged 
by Mrs. Wolcott and the other guarant- 
ors, among whom Mrs. Chauncey Ham- 
lin and Willis O. Chapin have been very 
active. At these concerts an admission 
fee of 10 cents was asked, and in most 
cases the entire sum guaranteed was cov- 
ered by the admissions, although the con- 
certs were given mainly in tne poorer tor- 
eign quarters of the city, especially the 
Polish and Italian districts. Efforts will be 
made to continue this series. 

Mme. Blaauw’s series of musicales given 
last year at d’Youville College and Mount 
St. Joseph Academy will be resumed. The 
programs presented at these recitals are 
unique and of great artistic value. Mme. 
Blaauw will have the assistance of the 
Ball-Goold Quartet members in chamber 
music, and of Mary M. Howard in piano 
duos. She will again give a number ot 
beautiful novelties, among them a fine quin- 
tet by Ludwig Thuille. 

The free organ concerts in Convention 
Hall will be continued, Simon Fleischmann 
now being in correspondence with a num- 
ber of noted organists. 

The season will close with the great May 
Festival of the Philharmonic Society o! 
Buffalo on the dates May 4, 5 and 6. The 
attractions thus far engaged to assist the 
Philharmonic Chorus under Mr. Webster 
are Schumann-Heink and the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra under Mr. Stock. 

The movement to establish a permanent 
orchestra with Julius Lange as conductor, 
which has alreadv been noted in MusICcAI 
AMERICA, continues vigorously. and there is 
hope that by the first of next season Buffalo 
may have its own symphony orchestra. 

Mary M. Howarp. 
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DENVER LOOKS EAGERLY AHEAD TO ITS NEXT FESTIVAL 


Hard to Prophecy What Other Great Event will Crystallize in this City of Energy and Optimism to 
Set Apart the Musical Season at Hand—Concerts by Noted Artists and Important Choral Produc- 
tion on the Year’s Program—Activities of the Orchestra Associations 


ENVER, Sept. 20.—This is a city of ac- 
tion. Projects of magnitude are con- 
ceived to-day, plans crystallized to-morrow, 
and the enterprise pushed to truition in 
and optimism 
hands and rush without fear along paths 
that, to 
seem perilous. In 


record time. Energy join 


conservative and cautious eyes, 


such a city, how may 
one prophesy what will transpire within a 
coming twelvemonth? 

I am enabled, at this time, to tell about 
some of the musical activities planned for 
the season just begun; but it is quite like- 
ly that something of bigger portent will 
transpire before the year’s end—something 
that is not even dreamed of at this writing. 

Take the Spring Festival of last season, 
for example: It was not even hinted at 
when I sent you the forecast, for the Den- 
ver season of 1909-10, yet it quite over- 
shadowed in importance any other musical 
event of the year. cA 

In the light of available present informa- 


tion, it is safe to say that the festival in 
May, planned by the Denver Symphony 
Orchestra Association, will quite over- 


other attraction of the season. 
Last Spring’s festival was planned by a 
group of music-loving citizens with the 
avowed purpose of arousing popular inter- 
est in the campaign for a permanent sym- 
phony orchestra. The festival was a tre- 
mendous success, and out of the effort came 
the formally incorporated Denver Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association, which endeav- 
ored, during the Summer just passed, to 
raise a subscription fund of $75,000 to carry 
an orchestra over its first three years of 
existence. A canvass convinced the execu- 
tive board that the time was not ripe for so 
ambitious a scheme, and so, without in any 
sense abandoning the plan, its execution 
was postponed for a season, and a second 
Spring festival planned which, we are prom- 
ised, will surpass last Spring’s effort in 
every degree. The symphony orchestras 
under consideration for engagement are the 
Theodore Thomas, of Chicago; Cincinnati 


shadow any 


Orchestra, Walter Damrosch’s New York 
Symphony, the St. Paul and the Minne- 
apolis. A decision will soon be reached, 
and the selection of solo artists, arrange- 
ment of programs, etc., will be taken up 
Manager J. H. K. Martin and the execu- 


tive board are considering only the greatest 
available artists, and it is likely that our 
three days’ feast will be one of which any 
city might be proud. 

The first concert of the season introduc- 





Robert Slack, Den- 
ver Manager, 
Who Brings 


J. H. K. Martin, 
Manager of Den- 
ver Orchestra 
and Apollo Club 
and Importer of 
Musical Artists 


Musical Celeb- 
rities from the 
East to that City 


ing visiting artists of renown is announced 
for November 17, when John McCormack, 
the Irish tenor, and Kocian will appear in 
the first of Robert Slack’s subscription 


matinées, at the Auditorium. Mr. Slack 
announces a previous attraction that, while 
not strictly musical, will make a decided 
appeal to concert-goers—the Russian sym- 
bolic dancers, Pavlowa and Mordkin. hese 
artists are to be at the Auditorium on 
November 11 and 12. Mr. Slack announces 
for his second subscription matinée, on 
January 24, 1911, Mme. Gerville-Réache and 
Emilio de Gogorza. The third, on Febru- 


ary 10, promises Mme. Lina Cavalieri, the 
much-discussed operatic soprano, and Ada 
Sassoli, harpist. Other artists to be heard 














J. C. Wilcox, Director of Denver Tues- 
day Musical Club, the Greeley Fort- 
nightly Club, and Boulder Friday Musi- 
cal Club. 


under Slack’s direction are Josef Hofmann, 
booked for February 2, and Mischa Elman, 
March 23. 


J. H. KK. Martin, that dynamo of energy 
who directs the business affairs of the 
\pollo Club and the Denver Symphony 


Orchestra Association, and who, incidental- 
ly, is becoming an important factor in the 
local field through his independent concert 


enterprises, announces as assisting artists 
in the first subscription concert in the Apol- 
lo Club series, November 22, Rita Fornia, 
soprano, and Mario Sammarco, baritone. At 
the second concert of this series, on March 
14, Ferruccio Busoni, the Italian pianist, 
who created such a furore at the festival 
last Spring, will be the soloist. The third 
and last concert of the series will bring 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, and Evan 
Williams, tenor. This list of artists, in 


conjunction with the splendid Apollo Club 
male choir under the direction ot Denver's 
great leader, Henry WHouseley, certainly 
promises the best course yet offered by the 


\pollos. Many concert-goers will, I think, 
share my personal regret that the Apollos 
will not, as last season, supplement their 
fine body of male voices with an equivalent 
women’s choir. The fine part-singing by 
the mixed chorus last season is remem- 
bered with delight. But the Apollos, not 
lacking a chivalrous spirit as individuals, | 
am sure, prefer the freedom and good-fel- 


lowship of the “unmixed” chorus, and so 
voted to return to their erstwhile state of 


single blessedness. Robert Brooks Finch is 


again Mr. Houseley’s efficient assistant di- 
rector; L. F. Eppich is president of the 
club, and on the board of directors are Mr. 


Finch, C. M. Woodman, J. 
Hollingsworth, W. 
Arndt. 


Paul Lee, F. I. 
S. Shepard and Dr. R. 


Mr. Martin, as an individual manager, 
will present Maud Allan, the classic dancer, 
with symphony orchestra, if a suitable hall 
can be secured. Indeed, the inability of lo- 
cal managers to secure any place other than 
Trinity Church—an edifice limited as to 
seating capacity and far from an ideal con- 
cert hall—is a serious handicap. Denver, 
as most people know, has one of the finest 
auditoriums in the country, built by the 
city for the accommodation of conventions, 
important concerts and other events of pub- 
lic interest. But we also have a “business 
mayor” who, in the face of general protest, 
has leased the Auditorium for practically 
the entire season to the Shuberts as a 


theater (though Denver was already amply 
and 


supplied with theaters), so the only 





Fritz Thies, President Denver Chapter 
American Music Society, and a Promi- 
nent Patron of Music. 


available hall of a sufficient capacity to war 
rant large concert enterprises is withdrawn. 
Manager Slack has managed to sub-lease 
the Auditorium for matinées, but cannot, as 
heretofore, offer his artists in evening con 
certs. 

One great artist who is practically certain 
to be heard in Denver during the Winter 
is Mme. Tetrazzini. The local managers are 
competing for her coming. There will be 
concerts by several other interesting artists, 
among them the Belgian ’cellist, Elsa Rueg- 
ger, who will be heard in February in re- 
cital with a prominent singer, and Zella 
Cole, the gifted pianist who is now a resi- 
dent of Denver. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, which 
changed, last season, from a public concert- 
giving organization to a department study 
club, met with such success that the same 
plan, somewhat elaborated, will prevail dur- 
ing the year just begun. I quote from the 
club announcement: “The keynote of all 
work in the Tuesday Musical Club is the 
fostering of local talent—the development 
of musical Denver from within. There is 
no conflict with the teachers, but a sincere 
desire to co-operate with them.” That, lI 
submit, is a praiseworthy declaration of 
principles. A department of musical litera- 
ture is to be organized this season, open to 
women who, though not public performers, 
are in sympathy with the aims of the club. 
A series of six illustrated lectures will be 
given before this department. The orches- 
tra of the Student’s Department, conducted 
last season by J. Frances Ferlen, whose 
forthcoming marriage to a New Yorker will 
deprive Denver of her services, will be in 
charge of Raffaelo Cavallo, director of the 
only resident symphony orchestra that Den- 
ver has known during the last few years. 
It is anticipated that Mr. Cavallo’s experi- 
ence and reputation as an orchestral leader 
will result in a large increase in the orches- 
tral class. Another important change is the 
engagement of John C. Wilcox as director 
of the Tuesday Musical Club chorus, to suc- 
ceed Hattie Louise Sims, resigned. This 





chorus, under Miss Sims’ enthusiastic lead- 


ership, has won many laurels before the 
local public, and its practical withdrawal 
from public appearance last season was 


much regretted. While the policy of em- 
ploying only local artists will be adhered to 
this season, it is intended that the chorus 
shall appear in at least two or three public 
concerts, and thus contribute its share to- 
ward the attractiveness of the local concert 
season. Mr. Wilcox will begin rehearsals 
on October 11, and has several new and 
interesting compositions selected for per- 
formance. Six public matinée recitals, in- 
troducing talented Denver musicians, are 
offered to associate members of the club, 
while there are monthly recitals in each de- 
partment, for active and student members. 
Mrs. Robert H. Beggs is again president of 
the club, Mrs. Frank M. Keezer, vice-presi 

dent; Mrs. George E. Collins, treasurer ; 

Mrs. Edward G. Ege, Mrs. M. 


secretary ; 








Henry Housely, Director of the Apollo 
Club of Denver 


l‘raser, corresponding 
rectors are Dolce ( 
S. Canby, Marie 
Dake, Mrs. C. E. 
B. Mudge. 

A Denver chapter of the American siu- 
sic Society has recently been organized, and 
ofhcered by men and women whose stand- 
ing in the community favors the belief that 
the organization will play an important and 
an honorable part in the city’s musical ad- 
vancement. Mr. Fritz Thies, a music con- 
noisseur whose unselfish devotion to all 
movements looking to the betterment of 
Denver musically is well known, is presi 
dent; Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, one of our most 
successful piano teachers, first vice-presi- 
dent; Frederick Schweikher, director of the 
Western Institute of Music and Dramatic 
Art, organist and choirmaster of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, director of the 
Arion Male Chorus, and a progressive piano 
pedagogue, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Lola Carrier Worrell, prominent as com- 
poser and pianist, is secretary; Mrs. Bertha 
J. Shannon, treasurer; Miss Madeline 
Brooks, chairman of program committee; 
Mrs. Edward Keating, chairman of press 
committee; P. C. Fisher, chairman of house 
committee. The chapter already has fifty 
members, though the first meeting will not 
be held for a month yet. It is the plan to 

at a hotel banquet room 


secretary. The di- 
irossmayer, Mrs. Henry 
Bren, Mrs. Walter M. 
White and Mrs. Robert 


meet for dinner 
once a month, and to present, after the re- 
past at each gathering, a short program in 
which the works of American composers 
will figure almost exclusively. Denver has 
lacked some organization to bring together 
the musical workers of the city, and it is 
to be hoped that this new movement wii 
prove eminently worth while, both as a 
spoke in the wheel of the parent American 


[Continued on page 74.] 
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DENVER’S MUSICAL PLANS 


[Continued from page 73.] 


Musical Society and as a means of creating 
mutual respect and good-fellowship among 
local musicians. 

The most interesting undertaking yet an- 
nounced for this season in Denver church 
choir circles is the first local performance 
of the oratorio, “Isaiah,” by Willard Pat- 
ten, which was written and had its first pro- 
duction in Minneapolis a few years ago. 
This work will be given about Christmas 
time by the choir of Central Presbyterian 
Church, assisted by an orchestra, under di- 
rection of Choirmaster Frederick Schweik- 
her. 

Denver's music 
studios reflect the 


schools and _ private 
continued growth of the 
city in music-education. So far as the 
writer can learn the registration for the 
present season is quite satisfactory to all of 
the established schools and private teach- 


ers. There are several newcomers of ability 


welcome additions to our musical 
and who, we hope, will find sufh- 
to insure the permanency 


who are 
cok ny, 
cient patr« mage 


of their residence. Among the latter is 
Hans Dressel, a violoncellist who comes 
highly recommended, and has associated 


himself with the Western Institute of Mu- 
sic and Dramatic Art, to teach his instru- 
ment, and to conduct chamber music classes 
for ensemble work. Louis Burnett, bari- 
tone, is the new head of the vocal depart- 
ment in the Western Institute, succeeding 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard, who were obliged 
to go to a lower altitude in consideration 


of Mrs. Howard’s health. 
Madeleine Brooks, a popular Denver 
singer who returned recently from Vl aris, 


where she studied under Juliani, publishes a 
letter from that professor, authorizing her 


to establish here “The Juliani School of 
Singing.” 

Horace EF. Tureman, voice, theory and 
composition; Morris Bezman, violin, and 


Elder, piano, advertise the “As- 
as a new co-cpera- 


Alpheus M. 
sociated Music Studios” 
tive enterprise. 

Paul Clarke Stauffer, formerly teacher of 
piano at the Denver Conservatory of Music, 
has withdrawn to establish the “Green Ga- 
bles Studios.’ Associated with him are Mrs. 
Robert Bruce Mudge, a popular local so- 
prano; Laura B. Peck, violin; Arthur 
Bowes, organ, and teachers for languages. 

Arwin \v. Doerner, late of the piano de- 
partment in the University of Denver Col- 
lege of Music, succeeds Mr. Stauffer at the 
Denver Conservatory. 

The Hinshaw Conservatory has 
into a converted residence opposite 
State capitol on Colfax Avenue. 

Wolfe Hall School for Girls is so fortu- 
nate as to have secured as resident piano 


moved 
the 


teacher Zella M. Cole, late of Boston, a 
soloist of brilliant attainments. Mary D. 
Taylor remains the resident voice teacher. 


John C. Wilcox who last season, in addi- 
tion to his large schedule of private voice 


lessons, conducted the Fortnightly Music 


Club chorus of Greeley, will this season 
have the direction, also, of the Denver 
Tuesday Musical Club chorus, and the 
chorus of the Friday Music Club of Boul- 
der. Mme. Pasquali, Mr. Bispham and 
Mme. Elsa Ruegger will appear in concert 
with Mr. Wilcox’s chorus at Greeley, and 
Mr. Bispham and Josef Hofmann with the 
Boulder chorus. It is the policy of the 
Denver Club to employ only local soloists. 

In addition to his activities in the local 
field, Manager Robert Slack has just com- 
pleted the booking of a successful concert 
tour for Mme. Pasquali and Sig. Scotti, be- 
ginning in Portland, Ore., October 4, and 
including the Northwestern territory, five 
concerts in San Francisco, Oakland and 
Berkeley, and appearances in Sacramento 
and Los Angeles. Scotti is also booked 
by Mr. Slack for Omaha on November 1 
and Kansas City on November 4. 

Mme. Pasquali’s appearance in Greeley 
on November 1 will bring her part of the 
tour to a close. 


J. C. Witcox. 





WOMEN RULE IN MUSIC OF COLUMBUS 


Their Club Concerts Furnish Leading Events in Season of the Ohio 
City—Noted Artists Engaged—-Orchestra Attractions to Be Fur- 


nished by Cincinnati 
Festival Plans 


COLUMBUS, O., Oct. 3—The musical 

season of 1910-11 here in Columbus 
promises to be of marked excellence. Co- 
forward 
ten 


lumbus has made strides 
from an artistic the 
years, and in no way has the advance been 
The 
concert season will be long The 
Woman’s Music Club, an organization that 
occupies the foremost position in the music 
will have its regular series of 


great 


standpoint past 


so in evidence as in a musical way. 


and varied. 


world here, 
six artist recitals and six matinée 
The matinée recitals are oiven by the active 
members of the club. The engagements 
thus far made for this series 
are as follows: 

First Concert—Bernice de Pasquali, so- 
prano; Elizabeth Clark, contralto; Ellison 
Van Hoose, tenor, and Dalton-Baker, bari- 
tone. Second Concert—David Bispham 1n a 
recital of songs and dramatic readings. 
Third Concert—Olga Samaroff in a piano 
recital. Fourth Concert—Edward Dethier 
and Caroline Beebe, in a recital of violin 
and pianoforte music; Millicent Brennan, 
a local soprano, will assist in this concert. 
Fifth Concert—The Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra and a quartet of singers. The sixth 
concert has not yet been determined upon. 

The concerts in the Woman’s Music Club 
series are invariably attended by large 
crowds. The associate membership usually 
runs between three and four thousand. 


Girls’ Music Club Active 


The Girls’ Music Club began its season 
last Saturday, October 1. This organiza- 
tion, composed of young players and sing- 
ers, has grown to occupy an important place 
in the music life of Columbus. an monthly 
meetings will be held in the Carnegie Li- 
brary Hall this season the first Saturday in 
each month. A visiting artist will contrib- 
ute solos at each meeting. Mabel Rathbun 
is president of the club, which numbers 
about fifty members. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will 
be heard here again this season. Last year 
the orchestra appeared here in two concerts 
and they were so successful both financially 
and artistically that the Columbus Board 
of Directors has extended the services to 
four concerts. 

Mrs. Ella May 


recitals. 


of concerts 


Smith’s lecture on “The 
Appreciation of Music’ at the recent meet- 
ing of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion made such a favorab!e impression that 
she has been engaged to repeat it before 





several musical clubs in the State. Mrs. 
Smith has several lectures on music sub- 
LAURA 
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For terms and dates address 


WALTER R. ANDERSON, 5 W. 38th St., N. Y. City 


and Pittsburg—Oratorio 


Society’s May 


jects in hand and her engagements in this 
line of work are numerous. 

Frederick Neddermeyer and his concert 
band have returned from a very successful 
engagement of six weeks in Detroit. Mr. 





Ella May Smith, Who Is a Leading Fig- 
ure in Musical Life of Columbus 
and a Lecturer on Musical Topics 


Neddermeyer has one of the finest concert 
bands in the West. Hazel Winans, a Co- 
lumbus mezzo-soprano, was soloist with the 
band this Summer. 


Plans for May Festival Announced 


The Columbus Oratorio Society has made 
its plans for the next May festival. Three 
concerts will be given in Memorial Hall 
as heretofore. Gounod’s “Faust” in concert 
form will be one of the features. The 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra will furnish 
the accompaniment. 

Memorial Hall, where all the leading con- 
certs in Columbus are given, is one of the 
best halls from an acoustic standpoint to 
be found in the country 

St. John’s Lutheran 


Church recently in- 


stalled a $10,000 organ, which was dedicated 
a few weeks ago. Thomas S. Callis is the 
organist 

The series of Twilight concerts at the 


Ohio State University will be resumed this 
Fall. One of the programs will be given 
by Henriette Weber and Anna Larkin, of 
Chicago. Miss Weber is a Columbus girl 
who is now a prominent teacher and pian- 
ist of Chicago. 

The Pittsburg Orchestra will make its 
annual pilgrimage to Columbus in January. 
Schumann-Heink will be the soloist. 

Evan Williams, tenor, will give a recital 
in the Southern Theater this month. 

OLEY SPEAKS 
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Singer and Violinist Wed 


News of the marriage on August 30 of 
Gertrude Knowles, the singer, and Wilhelm 
Beirns, violinist, both of New York, has 
awakened much pleased interest among the 
many friends of the couple. Mrs. Knowles 
came to New York a year last Janu- 
ary and is recognized bv critics here as a 
singer of unusual ability, being the pos- 
a charming lyric soprano voice 
and a thorough musician. 
one of the soloists of the Worcester festival, 


ago 


sessor of 


and is now the soprano soloist with the 
quartet choir of Mount Morris Baptist 
Church of New York. Mr. Beirns is well 


York and 


known as a violin soloist in New- 


Brooklyn, and 1s associated with the Brook- 
lyn Conservatory of Music. Under Edward 
Seymour’s direction he appeared recently 


as soloist with the Harrisburg Symphony 


In 1903 she was‘ 


Orchestra, which organization he had the 
privilege of conducting in concert at the 
age of seventeen years. Mr. Beirns was 
formerly concertmeister of the Euphonia 
Musical Club of New York. 





Adela Miz iddison, the Irish composer, 
whose opera “The Talisman” is to be pro 
duced in Leipsic soon, is a pupil of Claude 
Debussy. 





Zanella, Mas- 
of the Ros- 


suc- 


T he 
cagni’s 
sini Conservatory, 
cess at its recent premiére in 


new opera “Aura,” by 
successor as director 
won a noteworthy 
Pesaro. 





Werner Wolff, a son of the late Her- 
mann Wolff, the well-known Berlin concert 
agent, has been appointed conductor at the 
German National Theater in Prague. 





NOTED OPERA SINGERS HIS PUPILS 


Wilfried Klamroth Resumes Teach- 
ing in New York After 
Active Summer 


\fter six weeks with his Summer class 
at Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, Wilfried 
\lamroth spent the remainder of the Sum- 
Italy meeting Ric- 
Martin in 
Italy, 
things musical. 


and Switzerland, 
Miian, later visiting other 
gleaning here and there 
He returned from Europe 


mer in 
cardo 


cities ot 


on the steamship Berlin on September 27, 
and has now resumed his work at his studio 
in Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mr. Klamroth has had many interesting 
experiences with his pupils during his ca- 
reer as a teacher of singing in New York. 
Aloys Burgstaller, the Wagnerian tenor of 
the Metropolitan and Bayreuth Opera 
Houses, found his work with Mr. Klamroth 
of invaluable service during his last ap- 
pearances at the Metropolitan. It will be 
remembered also that another pupil of Mr. 
Klamroth’s, Ivan Altchevsky, the Russian 
tenor, who sang leading roles for a season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, and who 
had lessons with Mr. Klamroth during that 
season, has been singing with great success 
at the Paris Opera. 

Among Mr. Klamroth’s 
Bernard Goodman, the tenor, who created 
a furore in Philadelphia musical circles 
with his remarkably high dramatic tenor, 
and who studied with Mr. Klamroth for 
three years, and was enabled last Winter, 
through the interest of wealthy Philadel- 
phians, to go to Italy to perfect himself 
in the Italian rdles. Mrs. Riccardo Martin, 
wife of the Metropolitan Opera House 
tenor, is another pupil of Mr. Klamroth’s 
whose voice has received high commenda- 
tion from critics who have heard her sing. 
Alexander Wemple, whose beautiful bari- 
tone voice has been heard often in concert 


other pupils is 





WILFRIED KLAMROTH 


in New York, is another pupil, as are also 
Blanche Manley, who is now in Italy study- 
ing Italian opera réles, William Faversham, 
the actor, and many others having success 
as soloists in concert and in church and as 
teachers. 


It is interesting to know that Riccardo 


Martin, the great American tenor, relies 
entirely upon Mr. Klamroth’s criticism, in- 
sisting upon his presence at each operatic 


performance, thus emphasizing his declara- 
tion that “Mr. Klamroth has the secret of 
singing and knows how to teach it.” 
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KANSAS CITY STILL HAS HOPES 
OF AN ORCHESTRA OF ITS OWN 


Dreams of Symphony Organization a-Glimmering This Year, but 
There’s Reliance in the Kansas City Spirit for Another Season— 
Noted Artists Booked for Concerts There and All the Clubs Are 
Active— Philharmonic Choral Society to Sing Grieg Work 


ANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 1—The mu- 
sical season of 1910-11 bids fair to be 

the best one we have had, in spite of the 
fact that our dreams of a symphony orches- 
tra of our own did not materialize, but we 














Carl Busch, Director of Philharmonic 
Choral Society and Philharmonic 
Orchestra, of Kansas City 


still have hopes and every musician and 
music-lover is striving in that direction. If 
the true Kansas City spirit shows itself in 
this as well as in other things which are 
for the good of the city, we may expect to 
have our orchestra. 

Myrtle Irene Mitchell, who so success 
fully managed the Woodward-Mitchell se- 
ries of Friday afternoon concerts at the 
Willis Wood Theater last year, has planned 
an interesting season. ‘The first concert will 
be given November 4 by Antonio Scotti, 
baritone. Following that there will be two 
concerts a month, the artists including 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Jaroslay Kocian, 


violinist; Mme. Liza Lehmann and _ her 
quartet, Frances Alda, Mme. Sembrich, 
Mme. Kirby-Lunn, Mme. Johanna Gad 


ski, Mischa Elman, Josef Hofmann, Ales 
sandro Bonci, The Flonzaley Quartet and 
Alice Nielsen. Besides these, Miss Mitchell 


has secured the St. Paul Symphony Orches- 
tra and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
for concerts. 

The Kansas City Musical Club announces 
two artists’ concerts and three club concerts. 
he first one, on the evening of October 25, 
in Convention Hall, will be given by an op- 
eratic quartet composed of Gracia Ricardo, 
soprano; Elizabeth Clark, contralto; Ellison 
van Hoose, tenor, and Dalton Baker, bari- 
tone In the second artists’ recital, on 
March 28, there will be presented Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, soprano, and Francis Mac- 
millen, violinist. 

The club has selected for its course of 
study this year “America’s Place in the Mu- 
sical World,” and has laid out a most com- 
plete outline of work. ‘The officers of the 




















Mrs. George W. Fuller, President of 
Kansas City Musical Club 

club are: President, Mrs. George W. Ful 

let irst vice-president, Sarah Ellen 


Barnes; second vice-president, Cordelia 














Interior View of Kansas City Auditorium, Where Most of Year’s Important Con- 
certs Are Given 


Brown; secretary, Marguerite Bradley; 
treasurer, Mrs. Chester Newman. 

The Philharmonic Choral Society, under 
the direction of Carl Busch, will, in addi- 
tion to its regular May Festival, give a mid 
Winter concert. Rehearsals have begun ot 
Grieg’s “Olav Trygvason.” 

















Myrtle Irene Mitchell, Kansas City 


Concert Manager 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, also under 
the direction of Carl Busch, is planning 
three concerts in the Casino. At one of 


these Ole Olsen’s new Caprice for Piano 
and Orchestra will receive its first hearing, 
with Mrs. Carl Busch, to whom the work 
was dedicated, at the piano. 

Che Kansas City Conservatory of Music 
will give a series of eleven concerts during 
the Winter, beginning October 4.° rive of 
them will be furnished by the heads of de- 
partments, Ottley Cranston and Louise Col 
ler-Cranston, singers; M. Baguslawski, pi 
ano, and [Francis Boucher, violinist. The 
remaining six will be given by the assistant 
teachers. 

lhe Schubert Club has been reorganized, 
under the direction of Albert A. White, a 
newcomer in Kansas City, and a most ca 
pable musician. 

The Mozart Club, a musical study club, 
will finish the study of German composers, 
which was begun last year, and take up the 
study of a few of the operas. The othcers 


are: President, Maude Russell Waller; 
vice-president, Besse M. Cummins; secre 
tary, Mrs. J. Bowden Bird; treasurer, Mrs. 


George Bliss, and reporter, Mrs. J. A. Ca 
ton, 

‘all recitals have been announced by Se\ 
eral of the leading singers. George Veane, 
who is well known in and around Boston 
as a concert singer and successful teacher, 
and who has held the position of tenor so 
loist at King’s Chapel for seven years, has 


located here and will be heard in recital 
in the New Casino on the evening of Oc 
tober 24 


lrederick W Wallis, baritone, 
his seventh annual recital in the 
on October 17 lle will have the 
\lfred Calzin, the pianist, who was 
\rthur Hartmann. Mr 


will give 
Casino 
assist 
ance of 
last heard here with 
Wallis has been engaged to give a recital 
at Washington, Kan., October 27, and at 
lulsa, Okla., during the first of November. 
Maude Russell Waller, soprano soloist at 
the First Church of Christ Scientist, Kan- 
sas City, Kan., announces a recital in the 
Casino on Friday evening, October 21. Mrs 
Waller will be assisted by Frederick \v 
Wallis, baritone; Dale Hartmann, violinist, 
and Mrs. Jennie Schultz, accompanist. 
Maup Russet, WALLER. 








BUSINESS AND THE 


MODERN MUSICIAN 





Says Dr. Richard Strauss: “I write with 
my attention solely on the royalties my com 
positions will bring.” So does a recent in 
terview credit him with saying. Like his 
earlier namesake, Richard Wagner, Rich 
ard II, too, has his eye on the box-office! 

Wrote a poor unrecognized modern gt 
nius recently: “I long to compose, but | 
have no money and have to spend my tim 
making a living when | might be giving 
masterpieces to the world. Why does not 
some one endow men of genius like myself 
so that we may work without anxiety?” 

So do extremes meet. But it speaks much 
for the business of music that a Richard 
Strauss is even possible The lamenting 
genius we have had with us always (though, 
happily, his tribe is growing less), but the 
self-reliant business musician is a creation 
of the last decade \nd yet, strange to Say, 
even while music has been undergoing the 
process of “commercialization,” it has made 
its noteworthy advances. It may be icono- 
clastic to speak of business and art in the 


same breath, but as business system has in 
vaded music so has music invaded business. 

In America, at least, the day of the long- 
haired, unkempt and temperamental musi 


ian is over. His place has been taken by 
a keen, alert business man who not only 
knows all that his predecessors knew, but 
ilso, because of his deve lopment as a busi 
ness man, has his knowledge better cata- 
logued and more available for his uses. [The 


increasing love and understanding of music 


in America has served to bring the must 
cian into closer contact with business men 
and business conditions and from them he 
has absorbed sense ot system and order 


that does not lessen his musical ability while 
it adds to his dignity as an artist 

Hubbard, “is a 
Musi 


the pr \fessions 


“Dignity,” says Elbert 
good thing to stand on! 
long the “yellow dog” of 
that it sorely needed some foundation upon 
which to stand, if it was ever to be recog 
nized as a_ reputable 


occupation and, 
strangely enough, its gradual 


was for so 


laws brought from the business 
man the requisite respect. The evolution of 
music as a profession is not yet complete, 
but it has certainly reached a point where 
the tendency can be determined 

\lusic is a business. With the teacher it 
is the sale of time, with the operatic star 
and the concert artists it is the sale of plat- 
form ability. Time, talent, reputation, no- 
toriety, what you will, music is still the sale 
of a marketable commodity at the prevail 
ing rate. This is business, and business is 
a science governed by laws as immutable as 
those of the Medes and Persians. 

These laws are simple. One has but to 
possess a salable commodity, price it fairly 
and offer it in the right market. To do this 
is but to do what the merchant does and to 
accomplish it successfully it is but neces 
sary to copy his plans. No merchant ever 
succeeded without offering fair quality at 
a fair price; no merchant ever sold goods, 
made for Fifth avenue, on Rivington street ; 
no merchant ever achieved great 
without advertising. If, then, the musician 
would succeed he must more and more con- 
form to modern business methods by pric- 
ing his talents fairlv, offering them in the 
right market and unrelentingly advertising 


business 


success 


But beyond all of this les the funda- 
mental principle of credit. Credit is built 
by the prompt meeting of obligations and 
is destroyed by the ignoring of them. The 
business world is built on credit and the 
man who fails to maintain his credit brings 
his business structure down about his ears. 
he ideal musician is neither the man who 
keeps his eye entirely on the box-office, nor 
the subsidized genius, but is the one who 
works and plans sanely for his art, collects 
his accounts promptly and pays his bills on 
time. ARTHUR L. JUDSON. 


[The American soprano, Mary Roberts 
who is engaged for both the Chicago and 
Boston Opera Companies, is to sing at the 
Mercadante in Naples also this opera year. 
She is known in Italy as Maria Roberti. 

Twenty-four of the forty-five singers en 
gaged for the Chicago Opera Company are 
former members of the Manhattan Opera 


fi rces. 


Dr A. S Voet, conductor of the Men- 
delssohn Choir of Toronto, has written a 
chorus for women’s voices, which the 
Schirmers are about to publish. 
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The Importance of Science of Theory 
of Music to the Pianoforte Student 


By Gustav L. Becker 








HE chief object of this branch of study 

is to supply all the necessary knowl- 

edge for the understanding of the laws of 
tone combination and progression. 

In the performance of musical composi- 
tions all manner of progressions and com- 
binations of tones are brought to the lis- 
tener’s ear. Now, it seems reasonable to 
say that the performer who is fully aware 
of the nature and tendencies of all the 
harmonies he is producing will be able to 
give a much more intelligent presentation 
of the inner meaning of the work. 

From several centuries of observation, 
impressions and experiment in the develop- 
ment of this art, there have gradually been 
deduced certain rules, conceded among mu- 
sicians to be correct, many of which have 
been scientifically determined by modern 
research. 

So much in music has now been put on a 
scientific basis that we might well call all 
that part which does not belong to its art 
or its language “The Science of Music.” 

Certainly we should endeavor to have all 
explanations and advice accord with known 
scientific principles. ‘Lhese principles are 
borrowed chiefly from two sources: the 
phenomena of sound (acoustics) and the 
phenomena of mind (psychology). 

Acoustics explains qualities and relation- 
ship of tones, and psychology explains the 
effect of these. combinations and _ succes- 
sions upon the mind. 

A century ago very little was known of 
these two sciences which have so much to 
do with music. Musical proficiency was 
then dependent upon inborn talent, instinct, 
feeling and a “good ear,” resting otherwise 
upon the accumulated advice of a chain of 
imitators, from teacher to pupil, and so on. 
Each, besides copying his master and being 
guided by what he was told to do, or not to 
do, added his own observations and rules, 
without giving any reasons, except personal 
preference or disapproval. 

Luckily our best instincts, especially if 
we be talented and have had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing much good music, are not 
likely to go very far wrong, but, although 
we may intuitively feel that a certain tonal 
effect is not good, or may have an instinc- 
tive desire to produce a result for which we 
feel an urgent inward need, it may cost us 
a great deal of hard work, in an experi- 
mental way, to accomplish our ends. 

There is a great difference between taking 
an almost interminable course in the tra- 
ditional musical theory, with its old-fash- 
ioned rules and their many confusing ex- 
ceptions, and adopting a course which 
teaches one rapidly to know the funda- 
mental and scientific principles of musical 
construction (and then merely giving suffi- 
cient application to these principles to gain 
in fluency and thoroughness). It is as great 
a difference as one would find between a 
blind person and one with perfectly good 
eyesight both trying to pass through a room 
filled with many obstacles. 
¢ The blind man could, of course, gradually 
grope his way through the room by his 
_ sense of touch and instinctive adjustment, 
but the man with clear eyesight would 
quickly choose his pathway among the ob- 
stacles and reach the other side of the room 
first. : 

Don’t be the blind man! By careful 
study of the scientific principles of music, 
as well as its art principles, you may soon 
gain a thorough knowledge of its true 
meaning. Your enjoyment of its perform- 
ance will be enhanced many times and you 
will be enabled to fathom its problems and 
overcome many of its difficulties with ease. 

A course in the science of music should 


at least comprise ear training (melodic, 
harmonic and rhythmic), keyboard knowl- 
edge, notation, metre, intervals (harmonic 
and melodic), scales, a knowledge of the 
tonal centers of @ravity, key relationship, 
passing tones, leaning or leading tones, 
chords, chord inversions, figured bases, mel- 


to judge which tone or chord should be 
played a trifle or considerably more prom- 
inently. 6th. It reveals where there should 
be divisions of groups, motives, phrases and 
sentences, etc., so the player will know how 
to blend or join what belongs together and 
separate what does not. This will result in 
coherence on the one hand and clearness of 
style on the other. 7th. The outside listener 
can more readily foilow the trend of such a 
performance and will of course enjoy it 
proportionately. &th. In practicing accord- 
ing to the modern “Natural Method” of 
touch and technique, the theory student has 
a great advantage, for here we play by mu- 
sically coherent groups, and before any 
muscular effort is made a mental impres- 
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ody writing, narmonizing of melodies, al- 
tered chords and modulation. 

All these subjects should evolve from the 
first principles on, in an interesting, en- 
lightening and inspiring way. 

Some of the practical advantages to piano 
players of a thorough knowledge of musi- 
cal science are: 

Ist. It enables them to use the pedal cor- 
rectly and with good effect. 2nd. It helps 
them become better sight-readers. 3rd. It 
enables them readily to discover mistakes in 
their own and their pupil’s playing, as well 
as to correct occasional printing errors. 4th. 
It helps the student to discover often very 
significant subsidiary voice-parts and the- 
matic progressions, which can then be 
brought into due psominence; the enjoy- 
ability of many a performance is often 
completely marred through a neglect of 
this, the classical music particularly depend- 
ing in its effect upon such perspicacity. 5th. 
It enlightens one as to the points of greater 
or lesser importance, so as to be better able 
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sion of the distances, the outline form and 
direction of progression and the to-be-ex- 
pected tone-effect are to be anticipated most 
vividly. So many piano players have to 
take a piece of music to the instrument and 
strike certain keys or digitals, which to 
their minds represent certain written or 
printed notes, before they can tell what it 
all sounds like. If they were real musicians 
they could mentally hear the tones in ad- 
vance of the touch of the keys or merely 
when they look at the page. oth. The en- 
joyment is greater because derived from 
both the anticipation and realization. 1oth. 
The works of our great masters bear many 
a grand and beautiful message from soul 
to soul, which is lost to him who plays in 
a mechanical, wound-up way, or gets his 
“interpretation” or “expression” by mere 
imitation from his teacher. How can any- 
one express something which he neither un- 
derstands nor feels? As technic is supposed 
to be merely a means to an end, so theo- 
retical knowledge of music can, after all, 
only aid us unravel the deeper psychological 
content. Therefore, “one who has not 
music in his soul,” no matter how much 
technic he may have practiced or what his 
musical erudition, cannot convincingly affect 
others to feel emotions that he himself is 
devoid of. 


CHORUS OF 700 VOICES 
FOR MILWAUKEE FEST 


Program for Convention of North Amer- 
ican Saengerbund Next June Ar- 
ranged 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 3.—The program for 
the Sangertest of the North American 
Sangerbund, which will be held in Mil- 
waukee during June, 1911, was practically 
decided upon at a recent meeting of the 
Sangerfest board. There will be ve con- 
certs. 

Local singers only will participate in the 
opening concert, the program for which has 
aiready been prepared. The first number 
will be the “Huldigungs Marsch,” by Kich- 
ard Wagner, played by the orchestra. This 
will be followed by a tenor solo, and the 
first part will be brought to a close with 
the singing of the two prize songs, espe- 
cially composed and written for the occa- 
sion. In this last number the Milwaukee 
Musical Society, the Milwaukee Manner- 
chor and the Milwaukee Liederkranz, the 
three societies upon which rests the bur- 
den of arranging for the fest, will take 
part, and it is expected that the male chorus 
will consist of about 250 singers. 

Included in the second part of the pro- 
gram will be several numbers from the 
tamous “Requiem Mass,” by Hector Ber- 
lioz, which was sung with success last year 
by the Milwaukee Musical Society and the 
Arion Club. Besides the three societies al- 
ready mentioned it is expected that the 
Arion Club and the A Capella Choir will 
participate in the singing of the mass, so 
that the chorus will have more than 700 
members. At the two evening concerts 
mass choruses will be sung by all societies 
of the bund, intermingled with solo and 
orchestral numbers. During the two mati- 
nées which will be held the societies out- 
side of Milwaukee will be given an oppor- 
tunity to sing their own songs. It is also 
planned to have a children’s chorus at one 
of these matinées, and the music committee 
has been instructed to confer with Superin- 
tendent Pearse, of the Milwaukee public 
schools, for the formation of such a choir. 

At a meeting of the finance committee 
of the board, which followed the session 
at which the program was prepared, it was 
decided that a guarantee fund of $150,000 
would have to be subscribed for the Sanger- 
fest. There seems little doubt that this 
amount can readily be obtained. 


INTRODUCTIONS NEEDED 


A Music Lover with a Protest Anent 
Amateur Recitals 








“IT am so fond of music,” said a man 
with an ear attuned to sweet sounds, “that 
| can overlook defects in it and can listen 
to some almighty tart singing and playing 
and stay with it, unless it is done by pro- 
fessionals who assume to do it right, but 
what I can’t stand for is the way these 
amateurs have of not announcing what they 
are about to perform, vocally or instru- 
mentally. 

“During the past season I suppose I have 
heard a hundred or more young men and 
women do musical stunts where no pro- 
grams were issued, and not ten per cent. 
of them told the people who were expected 
to listen intelligently what they were going 
to do. They simply got up and sang or 
played, and we had to guess what they 
were doing for us. 

“Of course, after each stunt everybody 
applauded and said, ‘How lovely,’ and then 
followed a shower of questions to know 
what it was they had been hearing. Every 
performer knew perfectly well and told 
afterward, but what I want to know is why 
the dickens they didn’t tell us before they 
began. 

“It is just the same as though people at 
table were compelled to eat what was put 
before them and be told afterward what 
they had eaten. Would they stand for that? 
In my opinion it is quite as much the duty 
of teachers to instruct their pupils how to 
introduce what they present as it is how to 
present it properly. I’m glad to say some 
do, but most teachers of music, and of elo 
cution, too, I may say, need instruction 
along these apparently obvious lines.”—New 
York Times. 
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NEW ORLEANS LOOKS FORWARD TO 
GREATEST FRENCH OPERA SEASON 


Artists of Eminent Worth Engaged and Numerous New Works Promised 


by Impresario Layolle—De 
Opera, Will Be 


la Fuente, Formerly of Manhattan 
the Conductor—Philharmonic 


Society and 


Symphony Orchestra Outline Important Work for the Year 


NE W ORLEANS, Oct. 1.—The season of 

1910-11 will be remarkable in the mu- 
sic history of this city. Impresario Jules 
Layolle will present an opera company 
which in point of excellence, it is said, will 
surpass all previous French Opera endeav- 
ors here. The following is a partial list of 
the leading singers who will be heard dur- 
ing the three months’ engagement: 

Fontaine, first 
tenor, from the 
Grand Theater of 
Lyons; Moore, 
baritone, from the 
Théatre de la Mon- 
naie; Montano, 
baritone, opéra co- 
mique, from the 
Grand Theater of 
Rome; Combs, sec- 
ond baritone, first 
prize Paris Con- 
servatory; Cailot, 
basso cantante, 
from the Grand 
Theater of Mar- 
RR : seilles; Jordonis, 
Philip Werlein, of first grand comic 

New Orleans from Les Folies 

Musical Society Dramatiques, of 

Paris; Miss Don- 
aldson, chanteuse legére, from the Grand 
Theater of Rome; Miss Scalar, falcon, 
from the Grand Opera of Paris; Miss Cor- 
tez, first operetta singer, from the Théatre 
de la Monnaie; Mme. Blancard, contralto. 
Huberty, the basso profundo of last season, 
has been re-engaged. It is worthy of men- 
tion that three of the stars—Misses Scalar 
and Donaldson and Mr. Moore—are Amer- 
icans. M. de la Fuente, the former con- 
ductor of the Manhattan Opera House, who 
gave New York its first performance ot 
“Elektra,” will wield the baton during the 
entire season. He is now in this country 
filling engagements arranged for him pre- 
vious to his assuming his new duties here. 

Jules Layolle is a native of France. About 
ten years ago he made his début in this 
city, scoring an immense success as leading 
baritone-of the Charley Company in such 
roles as Nelusko, Rigoletto, Hamilcar 
(“Salambo”) and Amonasro. A few seasons 
later he returned nere in the same capacity 
and repeated his excellent work. Last year 
he made his initial bow as impresario, and 
proved himself thoroughiv conversant with 
the business. To him this city is indebted 
for such novelties sas “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” “Hansel et Gretel” and “Louise,’ 
and for revivals of “Le Prophéte and ' La 
Vivandiére.” Mr. Layolle has promised his 
patrons for the coming year the following 
novelties: “Thais,” “Madama Butterfly” (in 
French), “Le Chamineau,” “L’Attaque du 
Moulin” and “Mlle. Trompette,” these in 
addition to many works of the old reper- 
tory. 

The Philharmonic Society, the most 
prominent local musical society, is rapidly 
becoming recognized as one of the leading 
organizations of the South. Though enter- 
ing only into the fifth year of its existence, 
it has done more to lift this city’s musical 
standard than any other society, having had 
to its credit the engagements of such artists 
as Kreisler, Lhévinne, Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Spalding, Gerardy, Elman, Busoni, Koenen, 
Schnitzer, Hartman, Ganz and other celebri- 
ties, and adding to this brilliant array this 
year the names of Schumann-Heink and 
Josef Hofmann, who will appear under its 
auspices on November 7 and January 23, re- 
spectively. These two artists, together with 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, booked 
for April 22, will be the offerings of this 
society for its series of 1910-11. As in the 
past, the society may undertake extra con- 
certs. The officers are: Harry T. Howard, 
president; Corinne Mayer, vice-president ; 
Harry B. Loéb, secretary-treasurer. 

The New Orleans Svmphony Orchestra, 
though founded only last year, promises 
good work for the coming season. It has 
heen reorganized and has mapped out am- 





‘thirty. 


bitious undertakings for its series of con- 
certs. The conductor, Severin O. Frank, i 
a painstaking musician and an excellent pi- 
anist, being a pupil of the great Rosenthal. 

The New Orleans Musical Society, which 
was founded a year ago, has also been re 
organized and now numbers several hun- 
dred members. Its object is to encourage 
and develop local talent. Last year it pre- 
sented the whole of Rossini’s “Stabat Ma- 
ter,” in addition to parts of “The Redemp- 
tion” and “The Messiah.” The musical di- 
rector is George O’Connel and the president 
is Florence Huberwald. the contralto, who 
enjoys an excellent reputation as singer, 
reader and lecturer. The society will give 
a series of concerts. 

It is largely due to the personal efforts 
of Philip Werlein that this society has thus 
far flourished. In its incipiency Mr. Wer- 
lein volunteered himself its financial spon- 
sor, and carried out his promises most gen- 
erously. He is president of the Progressive 
Union, and is therefore deeply interested in 
all matters pertaining to the city’s welfare. 
Mr. Werlein is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Philharmonic Society, and 
has the distinction of an honorary member- 
ship in the local Musicians’ Union. 

The Saturday Morning Club, under the 
direction of Victor Despommier, has be 
come recognized for its splendid work, and 
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this aggregation of some fifty women will 
contribute to the season’s success. 

The Beethoven Quartet is an organiza- 
tion which has met with gratifying success. 
Its personnel consists of Henri Wehrmann, 
first violin; Rene Salomon, second violin; 
F. Barzin, viola, and C. Grisai, ’cello. Henri 
Wehrman, the founder and manager of the 
quartet, is well known as a composer of 
comic operas. He promises a series of in- 
teresting concerts during the Winter. 

The Polyhymnia Circle is another promi- 
nent society numbering on its roll many 
members. Its monthly musicals, which have 
attracted attention for their excellence, will 
be held as in the past. Theresa Cannon- 
suckley, its director, is one of this city’s 
best contraltos and a musician of high at- 
tainments. 

The Saturday Music Circle is a small so 
ciety whose membership is limited to about 
Occasionally the members are per- 
mitted to invite a friend to the bi-monthly 
musicals, which are given only after serious 
preparation. During the Summer the en- 
tire work for the series of eight musicals is 
distributed so that everything will be done 
on a strictly professional basis. Prominent 
local artists are frequently invited to lend 
their services in solo work. Mrs. F. W 
sott, an excellent vocalist, has charge of 
the choral work, and Corinne Mayer, pupil 
of Harold Bauer, directs the piano depart 
ment. Mrs. Mark Kaiser is the president, 
having recently succeeded Mrs. Otto 
Joachim, who was its founder and first 
president. The musicals will begin in No 
vember. 

The Cercle Philoméle will give its usual 
monthly musicals, which have invariably 
been artistic affairs. Jane Foedor, the 
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charming singer, has full charge of the 
programs. Helen Pitkin-Schertz is the 
president. 

The New Orleans Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciagion is a valuable organization. Its bi- 
monthly meetings are always followed by 
lectures delivered by some of the foremost 
local musicians, who illustrate their talks 
with vocal or instrumental work. Blanche 
McCoard, the president, speaks encourag- 
ingly of next season's program. virginia S. 
Desforges is the secretary. 

The Newcomb Conservatory of Music 
will be a factor in contributing talented stu- 
dents to the season’s activity. Under the 
direction of Giuseppe «errata, the institu- 
tion has made a remarkable showing. Mr. 
errata is a nephew of Cardinal Ferrata. 
\mong his teachers were Liszt and Sgam- 
bati. At fourteen he won the scholarship 
at the Royal Academy of Rome, graduating 
from that institution with the highest hon- 
ors, and capturing prizes for his composi- 
tions. He has been knighted by the King 
of Portugal with the Cross of the Royal 
and Military Portuguese Order. He won 
first honorable mention among 237 compos- 
ers of all nationalities for a $10,000 prize 
offered by E. Sonzogno, of Milan, for the 
best dramatic opera. The Schirmer house 
has just published three of his piano pieces, 
seven songs and an organ composition. 

The German Societies will do their usual 
work. These are: Deutscher Manner Ge- 
sang Verein of New Orleans, Conrad Bopp, 
president; Joseph .-ngel, musical director ; 
Haruvari Manner Society, William Mollen- 
kamp, president; Gottlob S. Seybold, direc- 
tor; New Orleans Liederkranz, Joseph Ehr- 
hard, president; Professor Drting, direc- 
tor; Turn Verein of New Orleans, F. Land- 
see, president; Joseph Engel, director, and 
the New Orleans Quartet Club, Otto Wal- 
ther, president; Joseph Engel, director. 

Among the artists who will appear here 
independent of societies are: Reinhold von 
Warlich, Gracia Ricardo, Adolphe Bor- 
chard, Boris Hambourg, Cecil Fanning and 
Harriet Ware (in joint recital). These 
will be under the local management ot 
Harry B. Loéb, who also took charge of the 
local end in the Wiillner-Bos concerts. 

Robert Lawrence, baritone, announces a 
series of five concerts for the Winter. The 
first will be devoted to a double ladies’ quar- 
tet with Mr. Lawrence as soloist. The sec- 
ond and fourth will be given by the doubl 
quartet with the ladies composing the first 


quartet as soloists. The third concert will 
offer Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence. At the fifth 
concert the double quartet will be presented, 
with Mrs. Lawrence assisting. 

Corinne Mayer’s ensemble classes, which 
have done much to propagate the best con- 
‘certed piano works, will give a series o. 
monthly musicals. Many interesting pro- 
grams will be played. 

Following is a partial list of musicians 
who take active part in New Orleans mu- 
sical matters: Mark Kaiser, Lena Little. 
Robert Lawrence, Alice Eckman-Lawrence, 
Jane Foedor, Leon Maxwell, Violet Hart. 
Florence Huberwald, Jane A. Tuttle, Max- 
ime Soum, Mrs. A. M. Haas, Lizette Wehr- 
man-Moore, Marie Norra, Celeste Doussan- 
Bisset. Mrs. F. W. Bott. Jeanne 2upuy- 
Harrison, Theresa Cannon-Buckley, Henri 
Barbier, Mary Wood, Elizabeth W ood, 
Mary Conway, Katherine Corkery, Ruth 
Harrison, Giuseppe ‘Ferrata, May Randolph- 
Trezevant, Eda Flotte, Corinne Mayer, S 
QO. Frank, Mary V. Moloney, Walter Gold- 
stein, Anita Gonzales, Mrs. E. Von Meysen- 
bug, Anita Socola-Specht, George © 'Connel 
Victor Despomier, Rene Salomon, Henri 
Wehrman, F. Barzin, Paul Bergé, T. R 
Watt, F. Foxley, C. Grisai and E. Schrenk. 

Harry B. Loen. 


“Now, professor, you have heard my 
daughter sing, tell me what I ought to do 
with her?” 

“Sir, if I told you what you ought to do 
with her the law would hold me as an ac- 
cessory.”—Houston Post 
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OPERATIC AND SYMPHONIC MUSIC 
FOR PROVIDENCE CONCERT-GOERS 


Boston Company Will Give a Series of Performances and Fiedler’s 
Orchestra Will Again Give Concerts—Local Musicians to Give 


Interesting Programs 
PROVIDENCE, Oct. 


season in Providence promises to be 
more ambitious than in previous years, for 
the city’s musical activities have greatly de- 
veloped in the last few years, and Provi- 
dence now ranks as one of the leading mu- 
sical centers of New England. 


3.—The musical 











Jules Jordan, Director the Arion 
Club of Providence 


A season of opera by the Boston Opera 
Company is practically assured, although 
no dates have as yet been announced. It 
is probable that performances will be dis- 
tributed throughout the season in prefer- 
ence to consecutive evenings. 

Henry W. Savage’s production of Puc- 
cini's “The Girl of the Golden West” is to 
be seen here if it is produced in English 
this season, also a number of light operas, 
the most notable of which thus far an- 
nounced are Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The 
Mikado,” with an all-star cast, including 


F ritzi Scheff and Jett D’ Angelis, and Balfe’s 

“The Bohemian Girl,” by the Aborn Opera 
Company, with a large chorus and special 
orchestra. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts 
have been so largely attended during the 
last two seasons that the management this 
year announces an extra concert, making 
five concerts for the season, the first tak- 
ing place at Infantry Hall, October 25, the 
succeeding dates being November 22, Janu- 
ary 3, February 14 and April 4. Among the 
soloists will be Josef Hofmann, pianist; 
Mischa Elman, violinist, and Yolanda Méré, 
pianist. 

Through the efforts of Albert M. Stein- 
ert, of the M. Steinert & Sons Piano Co., 
John McCormack, tenor, now with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, will make his 
first appearance here in a concert at In- 
fantry Hall early in February. Negotia- 
tions are under way for a number of other 
prominent concert singers which will be 
duly announced in MusIcAL AMERICA, 

Lucy H. Miller, treasurer of the Provi- 
dence Musical Association, has arranged an 
attractive Students’ Course of concerts, 
which will be given at Memorial Hall dur- 
ing the season. The course will consist of 
four concerts, the first of which will take 
place on December 2. The artists thus 
far engaged are: The Flonzaley Quartet, 
Xaver Scharwenka. pianist and Francis 
Macmillen, violinist. The artist for the last 
concert has not been decided upon as yet. 

Mrs. Miller has done a great deal to make 
Providence one of the leading musical cen- 
ters in New England, for through her ef- 
forts in the last.few years Providence au- 
diences have had the pleasure of hearing 
David Bispham, Mme. Sembrich, Nordica, 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Maud 
\llan and several other of the world’s 
finest artists. 

Dr. Jules Jordan, director of the Arion 
Club, announces Elgar’s “Caractacus” to 
open the thirty-first season of the Arion 
Club in November at Infantry Hall. There 
will be a performance of “The Messiah” in 
December and at the Spring concert Rossi- 
nis “Stabat Mater” will be sung and, in 
additional, either Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise” or the same composer‘s “First Wal- 
purgis Night.” 

Under the direction of Edith Kimball, the 
Kneisel Quartet will give three concerts at 
Memorial Hall, the first to take place on 
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MAESTRA TERESA EMERICH 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. PUPILS PREPARED 
FOR THE OPERATIC AND CONCERT STAGE 
Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


a DALMORES, dramatic Tenor of the Hammerstein 
ra, and the Lohengrin of Bayreuth festival. 

Purl AM GRISWOLD, the Basso of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
coming season at the Metropolitan. 

FRANCES ROSE,* Soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
later at the Metropolitan. 

MAPRGARETHE MATZENAUER, Mezzo-Soprano of the Royal 
Opera, Munich 

FRANZ EGEMEFF, Baritone of the Berlin Comic Opera. 

FRANCIS MACLENNAA, of the Berlin Royal Opera, Dram 
atic Tenor. 

TRULY SHATTUCK.* 

PAUL KITTEL, Dramatic Tenor, Vienna Imperial Opera. 


CAVALIERE MARIO SAMMARCO, the famous Italian Baritone 
of the Hammerstein Opera. 

ADAMO DIDUR, the famous Basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

FLORENCE WICKHAM, Mezzo-Soprano Covent Garden, Lon 
don now at the Metropolitan. 

HANS TANZLER,* First Dramatic Tenor Carlsruhe and 
Munich Royal Operas. 

MICHAEL REITER, Dramatic Tenor of the Royal Opera 
Dresden. 

DAVIDA. HESSE,* Soprano of the Berlin Comic Opera. 

MARCELLA LINDH, the renowned Concert Singer. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN. FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


The names marked * are those 
of pupils of Mme. Emerich. 


BERLIN, W, Nicolsburger Platz 1" 
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November 11. Mme. Avis Bliven Charbon- 
nel will probably assist at the piano at one 
of the concerts. 

“The Listeners,” a society of those who 
desire to promote the appreciation of mu- 
sical art, will give a series of concerts at 
the Churchill House during the season. 
These concerts take place Monday after- 
noons, fortnightly, and were especially well 
attended last year. Mrs. Anne Gilbreth 
Cross is the director and through her ef- 
forts artists of high repute are heard. 

Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel has _ re- 
turned from her Summer vacation at Aver- 
ill, Vt., and will receive a limited number of 
piano pupils at her residence on Governor 
street. Mme. Charbonnel, who has been on 
tours with Mme. Sembrich and also assist- 
ed the Kneisel Quartet, will be heard in 
several concerts this season at Boston, 
Worcester and Portland, and will also as- 
sist at the piano at the Flonzaley Quartet 
concert. 

Albert T. Foster, director of the Violin 
Department at Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass., announces four evenings of 
chamber music with a string quartet. The 
first musicale will be given early in Janu- 
ary. Mr. Foster will teach as usual at 
his studio on Francis street, besides playing 
at recitals in Boston, Wellesley and Worces- 
ter. 

An interesting series of lectures will be 
given this year by Hans Schneider, director 
of the Hans Schneider Piano School, at 
the concert hall connected with the school 
The subjects of the lectures will be chosen 
with the special purpose of interesting the 
music lover and concert-goer rather than 
the professional musician. 














Infantry Hall, in Which the Principal 
Concerts Are Given in Providence 


Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs, whose 
monthly musicales were so successful last 
season, will give four musicales during the 
Winter at her residence on Maple street 
The first will take place early in January 
and Ella Beatrice Ball, violinist, will as- 
sist at this concert. Other artists for the 
remainder of the season will be announced 
later. 

Hariot Barrows has been engaged for 
several concerts and will be heard in song 
recitals as well as oratorio work. Miss Bar- 
rows sang the soprano part in “The Mes- 
siah” at the concert of the Handel and 
Haydn Society at Symphony Hall in Bos- 
ton a few seasons ago and her work has 
always been highly praised by the music 
critics. She has recently moved her studio 
to the fourth floor of the Conrad Building 
on Westminster street, which occupies near- 
ly the entire front part of the entire floor. 

Hamilton C. MacDougall, Mus. Doc., 
will have charge of the musical courses at 
Brown University this season in place of 
Arthur Ware Locke, who is filling a simi- 
lar position in the West. Mr. MacDougall’s 
course will consist of general study in the 
history of modern music from Beethoven 
to Wagner, Richard Strauss and Debussy; 
also lectures, illustrations on the pianoforte 
and special work in discriminative listening 
designed to give power of appreciation and 
interpretation 

David E. Carter, organist of the First 
Congregational Church in Bristol, R. L., 
who has a studio in the Conrad Building, 
will give several talks on the lives of the 
old composers and will give piano selec- 
tions from their compositions Besides 
teaching piano and voice, he will early in 





November give a special lecture at his 
studio on Leschetizky. Mr. Carter has re- 
cently accepted a position as instructor of 
music at the Wheeler School in Stonington, 
Conn. 

The Sunday evening organ recitals which 
take place after the evening service at 
Grace Church will be resumed again this 
season and Lacey Baker, formerly of New 

















Lucy H. Miller, Albert T. Foster, 
Who Will Man- Who Announces a 
age a Students’ Series of Chamber 
Concert Course. Music Concerts 


York, will be the organist. These recitals 
given last season by Arthur H. Ryder were 
well attended and on account of the con- 
venient hour made it possible for organists 
and soloists of the local churches to attend 

Henri J. Faucher, violinist, will give 
monthly concerts in connection with his or- 
chestra school at his studio in Butler Ex 
change and will also be heard in concerts in 
Canada and the principal cities in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Kaucher’s accompanist will be 
Marie Bouchard Faucher. 

\Irs. George F. Wheelwright, organist at 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, will give or- 
gan recitals Saturday afternoons during the 
Lenten season, assisted by local musicians. 

George I. Wheelwright, choir-master at 
St. John’s Church, has arranged some at- 
tractive programs for Sunday evening mu- 
sical services during the Winter months. 

\William D. Stone, director of the choir 
of the First Universalist Church, will give 
special musical services at the vesper serv- 
ices during the Winter and several canta- 
tas and parts of oratorios will be sung. 

Gene Ware, organist of the Union Con 
vregational Church, has returned from a 
Summer at Watch Hill and besides conduct- 
ing the quartet at the church will be organ 
ist at Brown University. During the season 
he will give several organ recitals at Sayles 
Memorial Hall and will also receive a limit- 
ed number of pupils for the piano. 

Olive Russell, soprano at the Church ot 
Our Father (Universalist) will again be 
instructor of music of the public schools 
of North Providence, and will sing at sev- 
eral concerts in Boston, Providence and 
Newport. Miss Russell has recently re- 
turned from her studies abroad. She pos 
sesses an excellent mezzo-soprano voice and 
has received admirable criticisms from the 
press both here and in Europe. 

Gitpert F. HAaywarp. 


Milwaukee Band Concerts to Be Con- 
tinued Through Winter 


MiLwaAvUkee, Oct. 3.—Plans are being 
made in Milwaukee for a series of public 
band concerts in Auditorium Hall during 
the Winter. At a recent meeting of the 
City Council a resolution was introduced 
directing the Auditorium board to arrange 
for weekly concerts. The resolution re 
ferred to the great success of the band con 
certs held in the public parks during the 
Summer, and recommended that they be 
continued through the year. The resolu 
tion provides that a fee of 10 cents be 
charged for admission, with reserved seats 
selling for 25 cents. M. N.S 
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CELESTE D, HECKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic inspiration ani- 
mating all of CELESTE D. HECKSCHER’S Compo- 
sitions, as well as the unfailing poetic quality of 4 
musicianship, have won the admiration of many prom- 
inent musicians. The three following songs combine 
warmth and simplicity of feeling, with much charm 
of style. 

NORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT - - - += - $0.60 

Has almost the simplicity of afolksong. For mezzo. 
L"ANCE GCARDIEN - + = = * = * + = -50 

French and English words. Somewhat after the 

French school. Mezzo or baritone. 

POURQUO! JE T’AIME - = = + + + = 40 

French and English words. A very melodious song 

for tenor. Published by 
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NEW CONDUCTOR’S WORK FEATURE OF YORK MUSIC PLANS FEDERATED CLUBS 


Dr. R. H. Peters Will Direct Con- 
certs of Oratorio Society—Spring 
Festival to Take Place of Regular 
Mid-Winter Concert—Schubert 
Choir to Offer Two Programs 
During Winter 


ORK, PA., Oct. 3.—With two choral so- 
cieties of over 200 members each that 
have won much praise from critics for their 


meritorious rendition of works ranging 


from the more difficult oratorios to simple 
part songs, this city has risen to a posi- 
tion of prominence among the younger of 
the musical centers in the United States. 
The lovers of the art are planning for the 
erection of a commodious hall in which the 
festivals may be given to better advantage 
than in the high school and other audito- 
riums now available. 

The musical awakening that has been 
manifesting itself here is being crystallized 
gradually, and the most sanguine expecta- 
tions are being realized in that the best to 
be had in music will be provided. One of 
the features for next year will be a three 
day festival, embracing five concerts. The 
local talent will be assisted by orchestras 
and artists of the first rank. 

The outlook for the coming season is 
exceedingly encouraging. Dr. R. Fl. Peters, 
Baltimore, who has heen chosen conductor 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Joseph Pache, Baltimore, the founder of 
the society, has decided to dispense with 
oratorio renditions for a year or more. At 
the festival of the society next Spring, com 
prising three concerts, Cowen’s cantata, ‘St. 
John’s Eve,” and Gounod’s “Faust” in con 
cert form will be among the works given 
in connection with a symphony concert 
There is a likelihood that the Mid-Winter 
concert will be abandoned. 

An educational feature of the season’s 
work will be two or more public rehearsals, 
at which the conductor will deliver lec- 
tures on the interpretation of the works 
to be given. In this manner it 1s ex- 
pected that the patrons of the festival will! 
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Interior of the York, Pa., High School Auditorium and Dr. R. H. Peters, Direc- 
tor of the York Oratorio Society 


be assisted materially in listening intelli 
gently to the renditions with orchestra and 
artists. 

The chorus, which is composed of many 
of the prominent vocalists of this section 
of the State, will be reorganized Tuesday 
October 11, in the Collegiate In 
Peters wl 


evening, 
stitute auditorium, when Dr. 
he formally introduced to the singers Dr 
Peters was very successful with enterprises 
that made Spartansburg, S. C., a center of 
music, and he proposes to labor along the 
same lines here. He will serve as manager 
of the society, in addition to the conductor 
ship. Hon. A. B. Farquhar is president of 
the society and its most liberal supporter. 
The 1910-11 season of the Schubert Choir, 
the younger of the two societies, is full 
of promise. Unaccompanied singing will 
again feature its renditions. While the Ora 
torio Societv devoted itself to oratorio works 


the Schuberts have centered their efforts on 
part songs and other liguter forms of music 
that have enabled them to secure artistic 
triumphs. The shading, phrasing and tonal 
quality of the 225 voices have been of such 
character as to receive favorable comment 
at the renditions here and in Philadelphia 
In addition to securing honors at the Men 
delssohn centenary celebration in the Qua 
ker City two years ago it captured the 
Wanamaker competition festival prize last 
Spring. 

Mrs. William Miller, Mrs. T. FE. Drom 
gold, Mrs. Augusta [eistel Syversten and 
many of the members of the city’s church 
choirs are included in the choir membership 
Henry Gordon Thunder, Philadelphia, will 
again direct the work Mid-Winter and 
Spring concerts will be given, and greater 
achievements than those of the past are pre 
dicted. W. HH. Reynowps. 





MUSICAL MONTGOMERY’S TEACHERS 


They Are Filling the City with Enthusiasm for the Art in All Its 
Varied Branches—Work of the Wednesday Morning Music Club 


and the Cantata Club 


M ONTG« IMEKY, ALA,, Oct. 3. 


Montgomery is awakening into life 


Musical 


again, and most of the teachers are back 
at work. Fannie Lockett Marks, violinist, 
has returned from a period of study under 
Spiering, Fiederman and Auer, and has 
opened her studio at No. 615 South Perry 
street. She will no doubt make a most 
successful teacher, being an untiring worker 
in her line of the musical art. The Stern- 
feld studio has opened for the new season. 
The two teachers, Mrs. A. Sternfeld and 
Dora Sternfeld, have been among the most 
successful piano teachers of the city for a 
number of years. The Eilenberg-Lindner 
Conservatory of Music has begun opera 
tions, and its season bids fair to be one of 
the best. The faculty this vear is composed 
of William Bauer, in charge of the ad 
vanced pupils; Miss Heustis, intermediate 


pupils; Hazel Weaver, primary pupils; 
Mrs. H. Brown, voice culture; Georg 
Lindner, violin, and Ralph Lindner, 


wood-wind instruments. Miss Weaver is 
the new member of the faculty, and has 
received her training under her aunt, Mrs 
FKilenberg, Robert Eilenberg and Gustav | 
secker 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Doll have reopened 
their studio for the season. They have 
taught in this city since about 1871, when 
they were in charge of Mrs. Chilton’s 
School for Girls. They number among 
their former pupils many of the city’s most 
gifted musicians, mothers of the musical 
xeneration of to-day. 

A new school for girls has just opened its 
doors, the Woman’s College. The musical 
taculty consists of Rienzi Thomas, organ 
and voice culture, director of the music 
department; J. Francis Macguire, advanced 
classes in piano, harmony, theory and com- 
position; Emily Byrd, piano, and S. F. 
Christian, piano. 

Among the Eilenberg pupils teaching may 
be mentioned Annie May Grigg, Mrs. Otto 
Hake, Sadie Jacobi, Eunice Chambless, Lu- 


charlle Wilson, Mrs. P. J. Mindernout and 
Mrs. Victor Armistead. All have taught 
here for a number of seasons successfully 
Mrs. John D. Carter will continue to teach 
at her home studio, No. 29 Burton avenue, 
teaching both piano and voice culture. The 
Hammond School of Music, No. 17 South 
Lawrence street, Clarence Hammond, di- 
rector, and Jeanette Ejidson, assistant, has 
begun operations John Proctor Mills, 
teacher of piano, voice culture and vocal 
coach, began his eleventh session on Sep- 
tember 26. Mrs. Lena Smith Taylor has 
started with a good sized class, which bids 
fair to increase. Mrs. Brown, teacher of 
piano, has resumed her duties. The Sisters 
of Loretto have started their classes in 
music, at the Loretto Academy. Lucy Chaf 
fee, who is one of the city’s most reliable 
choir singers, a member of St. John’s Choir, 
has opened a singing class. 

Two years ago the First Cavalry Band 
was founded by Robert Braun E1:lenberg, 
who was the means of getting from the 
Government full equipment, instruments and 
uniforms. The band gave a number of 
pleasant concerts during the first season of 
its existence under the direction of Mr. 
Kilenberg \t present it consists of about 
thirty-five members, under the direction of 
Perry Bremer, formerly first cornetist. The 
band will give a number of concerts during 
the coming season. 

Che Cantata Club, organized a little more 
than a year ago by Mrs. John D. Carter, 
is composed entirely of pupils of this suc- 
cessful teacher of veice culture. \bout 
once a month there is a concert by the 
club at which a number of choral works 
are given, interspersed with solo numbers 

Just two seasons ago the Wednesday Morn 
ing Music Club was formed, under Rienzi 
Thomas, and many pleasant morning con- 
certs were given. The most important pub 
lic concert last season was the giving of 
“Paradise Lost,” when a male chcrus and 
a number of soloists were imported from 
Birmingham, Ala. The club will present 
many important works during the coming 
season. The officers are: Mrs. Michael 
Cody, president; Mrs. Ike Simon, vice-presi 


dent; Lucy Lull, treasurer; Mrs. Virgil 
Griffin, secretary; Mrs. Rienzi Thomas, 
senior director, and Mrs. O. C. Manor, 
jumor director 

Perhaps one of the most enthusiastic 
musical non-musicians in this city is Major 
\. G. Forbes, manager of the Jesse French 
Company. lle was for a number of seasons 
president of the Montgomery Music Club, 
now no longer in existence, and has been 
the means of bringing many concert artists 
to the city. At the auditorium of his store 
are given the most important concerts of 
the season. Two other Montgomerians out- 
side of the profession, who are always to 
be depended upon to share the expense of 
bringing artists here, are J. C. Haas and 
James Willcox, the former an amateur ‘cel 
list and the other a violinist 


Joun P. Mitts 


SEMBRICH ROUTS ROBBERS 


In Peril in Switzerland When She Rushes 
to Rescue of Companion 


LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND, Sept. 26.—At 
tacked by robbers against whom she had 
rushed to defend her companion, Berta 
Mielke, grave peril for a time threatened 
\ime. Marcella Sembrich at her villa here 
last night, but the prima donna succeeded 
in driving off the marauders. Fraulein 
Mielke, who is better known as Frieda, was 
attacked by the burglars and the prima 
donna rushed to her assistance. The police 
say they think the assailants intended to kill 
\ime. Sembrich. Frieda was slightly in 
jured. 

Fraulein Mielke has been Mme. 
brich’s companion for twenty years. She 
was a singer, but lost her voice as the 
result of an operation, and was forced to 
abandon her hopes of operatic success 

Mme. Sembrich, accompanied by Fraulet 
Mielke, departs trom Europe aboard the 
George Washington on October 9, coming 
to this country tor a concert tour which 
will include thirty cities 


Sem- 


RESUMING ACTIVITY 


New Officers Chosen by Many of 
the Women’s Musical 
Organizations 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 1.—After a long 
vacation many of the federated clabs have 
resumed activities and by October 15 all 
will have taken up their work for the Win- 
ter. lollowing a serious accident and con- 
tinued illness, the national press secretary 
has again resumed her duties and has urged 
all the clubs to communicate with her at 
once as to their plans and officers for the 
new season, 

Among the first clubs to report for Fall 
work is the Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club, of Bridgeport, Conn. Following is 
a revised list of its officers: President, Mrs. 
Charles Sanford; vice-president, Mrs. 
Johnathan Godfrey; recording secretary, 
Mrs. William Cornley; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mabel French; treasurer, Mrs. 
Charles Cale; librarian, Mrs. C. W. Strong. 

Mrs. William Gillfillan, president of the 
Beethoven Club, of Memphis, has called a 
meeting of all musicians of the city to form 
a permanent choral society. This move is 
probably the direct result of the Beethoy 
en's Spring festival of last year. Mrs 
Jason Walker has been appointed chairman 
of the meeting 

lhe Saturday Music Club, of Muskogee, 
Okla., is the first club to send its new year 
hook, and a most atttractive little volume 
it is, containing, besides the year’s pro 
grams, all of which are attractive, a list 
of officers for the new year, a brief history 
of the club since its federation with the 
Indian Territory federation in 1905, a list 
of national federation officers and an at 
tractive cut of its new president, Mrs. J. M 
Oldtheld \ssociated with Mrs. Oldfield in 
official capacities will be: Vice-presidents, 
Mrs. A. C. Lawrence and Mrs. T. B. Page; 
secretaries, Mrs. W. Hl. Davis and Mrs 
Rk. P. Hughes; treasurer, Miss L. Munsell; 
librarian, Mrs. Fay ‘Todd; musical repre 
sentative, Mrs. C. lL. Steele, and director, 
Mrs. A. C. Lawrence. 

The next meeting of the board of the 
federation will be held in Freehold, N. J., 
during October or November Members 
of the board will be guests of the Cecilian 
Club, of Freehold. 

Nota NANCE OLIVER, 
National Press Secretary 


Pappenheimer Concerts in Atlanta 


\TLANTA, GA,, Oct. 3.—One of Atlanta’s 
leading patrons of music is Oscar Pappen- 
heimer, at whose home, ever since he estab 
lished it, musicians have gathered for con- 
certs every Monday night. ‘The plans for 
this season’s concerts are more elaborate 
than ever before. Every kind of music, 
except orchestral, will be played and sung. 
Besides the playing of concertos with ac 
companiment and the usual combinations of 
chamber music, much attention will be paid 
to combinations of pipe organ with other 
instruments. In vocal music there will be 
heard many fine songs by modern com- 


L. B. W. 
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Organist of 1st Church of Christ Scientist, New York 
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CHICAGO GIRL’S TRIUMPHS IN OPERA 


Elaine De Sellem Electrifies Critics 
by Work in “Carmen”? 
and Other Roles 


Cuicaco, Oct. 3.—Following the distin- 
guished success which she has achieved in 
recital and concert, Elaine De Sellem, who 
possesses one of the finest voices in Chi- 
cago and who brings musical intelligence 
as well as vocal quality to her work, has 
now matched her previous conquests by her 
work on the operatic stage. Miss De Sel- 
lem felt her ambition turning toward opera 
a few years ago and made a notable im- 
pression in Ambroise Thomas’s “Mignon” 
when it was presented here under fashion- 
able patronage at the Illinois Theater. 
Having mastered a number of new roles 
this season, she was heard first at Ravinia 
Park with the Joseph Sheehan Opera Com- 
pany, in which she gave a striking present- 
ment of Santuzsza in “Pagliacci. Her 
success was so marked that she felt en- 
couraged to proceed and went to Detroit 
to remain during the Summer singing with 
the Sheehan Opera Company. The most 
marked impression of her work in the 
beautiful “city of the straits” was made in 
“Carmen.” 

“Away with your fat Carmens, the greasy 
brown women that take the gypsy role, or 
the flashing white ones that try to delude 
the audience by the beauty of their skins 
into forgetting that the part is that of a 
sun-burned wanderer,” wrote one enthusi- 
astic Detroit critic. “Miss De Sellem is 
lithe and active almost to ungracefulness, 
but she is the gypsy Carmen of the tanned 
face, the black hair, the white teeth and 
the dark lace mantella through which flash 
brown shoulders. And while she acts the 
part she sings it also—sings it now lightly, 
now enticingly, now passionately.” 

“Detroit has seen many Carmens who 
have been famous in their day,” said an- 
other writer, “but none has been more 
worthy than this latest one, none has had 
a more yalid right to be called great. The 
Carmen of Miss De Sellem is alive. It 
never rests. Every moment, every second, 
that the action of the opera holds it in leash 
it crouches and waits and watches to 
spring. It is always subtle. There is ap- 
palling selfishness and hardness in it, but it 
is never gross, even when it is most animal- 





Elaine De Sellem as “Carmen“ 


like. Sometimes there is dignity, and in 
the reckless abandon of the last two acts 
there is to be found even the germ of 
bravery.” 

Miss De Sellem’s success was just as 
great in “The Bohemian Girl” as the Gypsy 
Queen. “She gave a wonderful portrayal 
of the Queen of the Gypsies,’ was said of 
her. “She is a great actress and a great 
contralto. It is difficult to say which quality 
excels.” Her triumph as Azucena in “Il 
Trovatore” was equally pronounced, as the 
following excerpts from two of the Detroit 
papers eloquently testify: “Elaine De Sel- 
lem as Asucena, the gypsy woman, sang 
with really more dramatic power and vocal 
energy than any of the others.” “The 
Gypsy of Miss De Sellem was a work of 
art histrionically and a gem musically.” 

Miss De Sellem has already learned ten 
grand operatic roles and is studying others. 
She starts this week as the prima donna 
contralto with the Joseph Sheehan Opera 
Company. hs Slr OS 





STATEMENTS OF 


[Continued from page 16.] 


‘She is no sightseeer,’ he said to me. 

“IT am a firm believer in making money 
for the local manager, which can only be 
accomplished by the fairest treatment.” 

It is understood that this office will be re- 
sponsible next season for the introduction 
to this country of an instrumentalist very 
high in the artistic firmament. 









I Hear America Singing —Walt Whitman 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS 


Published by 


THE WA-WAN PRESS 


The following modern songs by 
American composers, for medium 
voice, are among those published by 
The Wa-Wan Press which have proved 
themselves particularly successful. 

FREDERIC AYERS 
Sea Dirge (“Full Fathom Five’’) . $.40 
Where the Bee Sucks .40 


HENRY F. GILBERT 
Fai “‘Land of Heart's Desire,"’ 
ye B. rented .60 















Celtic Studies (Poems by M:« odern Irish 
Poets) ° . 1.00 


ARTHUR FARWELL 


Drake’s Drum, for Baritone (Henry 
Newbolt) . 2 1.00 


Requiescat (K. R. Heyman) .25 
GENA -BRANSCOMBE 


Serenade (from Browning's ‘“‘Ina Gon 
doia’’) ; ° . . .30 


Send for Catalogue 
























Music sent on Approval. 
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Voice Training 
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THE MANAGERS 


Book Artists Early, Advises Anderson; 
They’re Going to Be Busy 


At the beginning of last year managers 

and artists were all enthusiastic about 
the prospects of a fine season, but condi- 
tions last Fall undoubtedly were poor. The 
Spring season, however, was much better 
and seemed to point to a return to good 
times musically for the season of I9QI0-IT. 
Fortunately, this indication has proved to 
be true, for not only have the bookings 
been made early, but they have been plenti- 
ful and the organizations which have de- 
layed making their plans will find much 
difficulty this season securing artists and 
arranging dates. 

W. R. Anderson specializes on artists for 
oratorio and festival work and appears to 
have excellent success along this line. 
Caroline Hudson, soprano; Pearl Benedict, 
contralto; Rose Bryant, mezzo-contralto 
and Frank Croxton, basso, are still under 
his exclusive management and bookings for 
the season include: Pittsburg Symphony 
Orchestra, New York Oratorio Society, 
Brooklyn Oratorio Society, Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society, Victor Herbert Orches- 
tra, Maine Festival, Pittsburg Mozart Club, 
Newark Orpheus Society, Cleveland etar- 
monic, Rochester Festival, etc. 

Mr. Anderson has also engaged an ex- 
cellent voung tenor in Lambert Murphy, 
who ‘succeeds Dan Beddoe at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York, and who has been 
re- peli trvacs for the Boston Festival Orches- 
tra tour, on the strength of his marked 
success last season. He is also booked for 
extensive engagements West, including 
Sioux City, la.; Salina, Kan.; Yankton, 


S. D., and Sioux Falls, Ia. He has half a 
dozen “Messiah” engagements also to his 
= 


Grace Kerns, soprano, who succeeds Miss 
Hudson at St. Bartholomew's Church is an- 
other splendid young singer coming rapidly 
to the front. Her first engagement of the 
season is with the New York Beethoven 


Mannerchor, October 30. Bloomfield, N. J., 
October 31, and a goodly list of engage- 
ments follow on all through the season. 

Mr. Anderson has booked the Tollefsen 
Trio and Miss Hudson for an extensive 
tour West, commencing at Fremont, O., Oc- 
tober 18, and booked practically solid until 
November 11 at Grand Forks, N. D. 

Rose Bryant, contralto; Miss Leah Koh- 
ler, violinist; Earl Cartwright, of Boston, 
baritone; Ashley Ropps, basso; Julian Pas- 
cal, pianist, and Hans Kronold, ’cellist, are 
other important factors in the concert field 
and valuable acquisitions to the Anderson 
bureau. Mr. Pascal is booked for a tour 
West, beginning February 15 at Granville, 
O. He has had notably successful appear- 
ances in London, Berlin, Paris, Leipsic, 
etc. 

Miss Bryant’s Summer was not conducive 
to much rest, for engagements at Litch- 
field,, Conn., Bound Brook, N. J., and a 
“Messiah” engagement with Walter Henry 
Hall, at Columbia University, the cast of 
which included Dan Beddoe and Fred 
Martin, kept this promising contralto busy. 

Miss Kohler, the seventeen-year-old vio- 
linist, has: toured successfully in Europe 
and has had the exceptional privilege of five 
years’ study with Sevcik. 

Mr. Anderson still retains his interest in 
church choir work, but his extensive oper- 
ations in the concert field necessitate con- 
fining himself to the better paying posi- 
tions only. Experienced organists and 
singers have been advised to consult Mr. 
Anderson early. 


Marc Lagen Places His Faith in Artists 
of Proved Ability 


ANAGER Marc Lagen announces for 
the coming season an exceptionally 
fine list of artists, which includes Fay Cord, 
Viola Waterhouse, Charlotte Lund, Frida 
Windolph, Alice wmerritt-Cochrane and 
Elizabeth Branjon, sopranos; Mrs. Harriet 
Foster, Helen Niebuhr and Mary Lansing, 
contraltos; George Carré, tenor; Clifford 
Cairns and George S. Madden, bass-bari- 
tones; Florence Austin and Alexander 
Sebald, violinists; Isabella Beaton and 
Bertha Yocum, pianists. 

Mr. Lagen believes in the eventual suc- 
cess of having on his list artists of proved 
artistic ability rather than those of medi- 
ocre merit whose only claim to recognition 
is that they have been well exploited. He 
believes in the efficacy of a sort of “artistic 
enthusiasm,” as he expresses it, and that as 
long as this lasts the artist who possesses 
it can but make good. He has, therefore, 
chosen his list with great care, and finds 
himself fully justified in his method of 
selecting talent by the extraordinary num 
ber of engagements booked even at this 
early date. 

Mr. Lagen was himself for many years 
an artist of no small attainments, having 
toured throughout the West and Middle 
West, and having been rated among the 
best tenors in the United States. He soon 
felt the desire to enter into a business ca- 
reer, however, and acted in an official 
capacity with the bureau under whose man- 
agement he was singing. Gradually he be- 
came interested in and identified with the 
management of concerts and _ concert 
courses, and finally, when he thought he 
was sufficiently equipped for the work, 
opened his offices for the management of 
distinguished artists. 

Mr. Lagen is a firm believer in the per- 
sonal element in business, and intends that 
his clients shall have, where possible, the 
personal attention either of himself or Mr. 
Brown, his assistant manager, in all mat 
ters pertaining to bookings, etc. He has 
just returned from a flying trip through 
New England, and Mr. Brown has started 
on an extended business trip through New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland and 
Delaware. Upon his return Mr. Lagen will 
again take the road in the interests of his 
artists and his clients. 

Mr. Lagen has recently moved to new 
and more roomy offices at No. 434 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

Artists Under the Management of Mrs. 
Paul Sutorius 

RS. PAUL SUTORIUS, whose mana- 

eerial headquarters are at No. I 


Thirty-fourth street, New York, an- 
attractions 


West 
nounces a number of musical 
for the season. 

Heading her list is the Saslavsky String 
Quartet, the personnel of which Alexan- 
der Saslavsky, violin; Rudolph Rissland, 
violin: Hans Weismann, viola; Paul Kefer, 
cello 

Each member of this quartet is a first 
instrument plaver of the -New York Sym 





CHRISTINE MILLER 


CONTRALTO 


1003 HEBERTON 
STREET 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





phony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch, 
and with such a fine personnel the quartet 
is making great strides in popular favor. 
Mrs. Sutorius has already booked several 
important dates and they are looking for- 
ward to a brilliant season. 

Isabel Hauser, the pianist, has just re- 
turned from an enjoyable and successful 
trip abroad, where she has been coaching 
with Moszkowski in Paris. mer plans for 
the Fall include manv private recitals and 
much ensemble work with the Saslavsky 
String Quartet, and sonata and trio work 
with Mr. Saslavsky. 

Eleanor Owens and Florence Detheridge 
have been in Litchfield, Conn., all Summer, 
having a most restful vacation, though Miss 
Owens had an engagement there during 
August at St. Michael’s Church, where she 
was the soprano with a quartet from New 
York. 

Her positions here are in the Flatbush 
Dutch Reformed Church and the Temple 
Israel, in New York, while Miss Detheridge 
has long held the position of contralto in 
the South Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn. 

Miss Owens and Miss Detheridge are 
planning a trip for a series of joint recitals 
through New York State and Pennsylva- 
nia, while Miss Owens fills an engagement 
in Philadelphia in November. 

Katherine Lincoln will do much recital 
work during the coming season with cham- 
ber music organizations, and at private mu- 
sicals, 

John King Rossa has just returned from 
his vacation at his Summer home at Glen- 
ora, and is booked for several Séries of re- 
citals during the Fall and Winter. Mr. 
Rossa has arranged for several recitals in 
Elmira, Binghamton, Syracuse and other 
cities, and will give a recital in. New York 
city during the Fall. 





SCHOOL BOARD LECTURES 


New York’s Free Musical Courses 
Started for Season of 1910-1911 


The Board of Education of New York 
opened its season of free public lectures in 
music for adults October 1, at Public School 
No. 83, in West 1r1oth street. Peter W. 
Dykeman spoke on “Music in the Home,” 
itlustrating his subject by vocal and piano 
selections. The following lectures were 
announced for the week beginning Uctober 
3, to be given at various school halls: 

“Folk Music in America,” wirs. Enid M. 
S. la Mont; “Wagner’s Music Drama,” by 
Mrs. Mary Hill Brown; “Searchlights in 


Modern Music Study,” by Mrs. Mary 
Gregory Murray; ~Scottisn Music,” Mrs. 
Katherine Hand; “European Song Writ- 


illustrated by vocal 
Dean, con- 


ers,” Frederick Dean, 
selections by Mrs. Frederick 
tralto. 

At the Morris High School Mr. and Mrs. 
Barclay Dunham will begin a course on 
“Masters of Modern Lyricism,” in Novem- 
ber, while at the Far Rockaway High 
School, Roanoxe avenue, Far sockaway, 
Pearl Cleveland Wilson gives recitals on 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen” on alternate 
Wednesdays, beginning October 5. Utner 
lecturers in the course are Felix Lamond, 
Frederick Reddall and Clarence De Vaux 
Royer. 


PHOTOS OF OPERA STARS 


Mishkin Studios Get Contract for New 
York, Boston and Chicago 
Companies 


The Mishkin Studios, of New York City, 
H. Mishkin, proprietor, have been appointed 
photographers for the Metropolitan, Boston 
and Chicago opera companies this season. 
The Mishkin Studios have for many years 
been famous as foremost among the makers 
of the best photographs of operatic and 
other musical celebrities, and last year they 
undertook work in behalf of the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. Among their files are 
therefore to be found the very finest port- 
raits of Mary Garden, Tetrazzini, Maurice 
Renaud, Sammarco, Dalmorés and other 
of the principal artists of that company, 
not to mention the striking scenes from 
the principal operas which were produced 


there Their field of activities being so 
much further widened this season, there 
need be little doubt that a series of some 


of the most remarkable and artistic exam- 
photography ever produced may 
awaited. 


ser of 
ce fidently be 


Mareverita d’Alvarez, the Peruvian con 





tralto, who was at the Manhattan last Win 
ter, is engaged for the Marseilles Opera 
this season 

TEMPLETON 


TENOR 


STREATOR 


VOICE 
Studios 862-863 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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CLEVELAND’S MUSICAL STRENGTH 
IN ITS SPLENDID CHORUSES 


Rubinstein Club Begins Its Thirteenth Season with Charles G. Sommer 
as New Director; Harmonic Club Plans Three Notable Concerts 
and Irish Choral Society Will Revive Ancient Gaelic Music and 
Dances—Fine Season by Visiting Orchestras in Prospect 


LEVELAND, O., Oct. 3.—The Rubin- 
stein Club, one of the women’s 
choruses, is now beginning rehearsals for 
its thirteenth season and the new officers 
look forward to one of the most successful 
Charles G. 
Seabury C 


years of the club’s history. 
Sommer, who succeeds Mrs 
lord as director, is a well known musician, 





J. Powell Conductor of Har- 


Jones, 
monic Club of Cleveland 


composer and teacher and during the last 
six years has directed the Canton Symphony 
Orchestra. Mainly through his efforts and 
his sound musical judgment the Orchestra's 
work was brought to a high standard 
Mr. Sommer'’s capabilities, his ideas and 
extensive experience as both choral and or- 
chestral conductor, and his many years of 
trainine both here and in European music 
centers, make him well fitted for the posi 
tion. 

The club will begin its season with an 
enrollment of one hundred members. The 
new president is Mrs. Harry V. Frizell, 
and the other officers are: First vice-presi 
dent, Mrs. Homer L. Schneider; second 
vice-president, Mrs. T. B. Elworthy; re 
cording secretary, Mrs. Edwin C. Riegel; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. I. Nicho- 
las; treasurer, Jennie L. Frost. Two con 
certs will be given December 12 and April 
17. 

The Singers’ Club has entered its eighth 
season at the new club rooms on East 
Ninth street. Officers for the coming year 
are: President, Clarence A. Dieheim: vice 
president, Frederick W. Gates: treasurer, 
Mr. Fiebach: recording secretary, Harry 
C. Donaldson: financial secretary, C. Fred 
Schneerer; music committee, Homer B 
Hatch, chairman; J. Paul Lamb and Carl 
B. Castle; librarian, Ernest S. Trask. The 
club remains under the musical director 
ship of Albert Rees Davis, with George G 
Emerson as accompanist. Concerts will be 


given at Gray’s Armory December 15, with 
Rita Fornia as soloist; March 2, Florence 
Hinkle, soloist; and on May 4. During the 
Winter there will be sung “The Great God 
Pan,” by Harvey D. Gaul, a “Serenade,” 
by S. R. Gaines, and a number by James 
H. Rogers. The club will sing at the first 
concert the prize composition in the Pitts- 
burg Male Chorus composition of last vear, 
“Captain, My Captain,” by Henry Holden 
Huss 

lhe Ladies’ Chorus, under the directions 
of Conductor Marinus Salomons, has re 
sumed rehearsals. Two concerts are to be 
given at Channing Hall (Unity Chapel) 
Che first, early in December, will have as 
the main features a fragment of “Legend 
of Saint Elizabeth,” by Liszt; “Spring” 
chorus from “Samson and Delilah,” by 
Saint-Saéns; hymn by Beethoven, and 
“Chorus of Cigarette Girls” from “Car 
men.” At this concert Harriet Mae Hop 
kins and Marinus Salomons, pianists, will 





Charles G. Sommer, Director of Rubin- 
stein Club’s Chorus of Women’s 
Voices in Cleveland 


play two piano concertos. The second con 
cert will be given in the early Spring with 
Sol Marcosson, violinist, as soloist. Mr 
Marcosson will play a sonata for piano and 
violin composed by Marinus Salomons, 
with the composer at the piano. 

(he Harmonic Club is to give three con 
certs, “The Messiah,” on Sunday afternoon, 
December 18, with local soloists; “The 
Swan and the Skylark,” and “Barbara 
Frietchie,” on February 28, with Caroline 
Hudson, soprano; Jessie Smith, a local con 
tralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and W. W. Hin 
shaw, baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Che club has a mixed 
chorus of about 200 voices, with J. Powell 
Jones as conductor and Katherine Pike, 
accompanist. The “Messiah” will be given 
in the Hippodrome and the other concerts 
at Gray's Armory 

The Cleveland Irish Choral Society. 1s 
omparatively a new organization here, 
having been started about two seasons ago 


Company, as soloists 


with its object the revival of interest in 
the ancient music of Ireland. There is a 
chorus of mixed voices, with Charles Hav- 
erdill conducting and Mrs. Charles Haver- 
dill as accompanist. A. M. Walsh is presi- 
dent and Miss Gafney is secretary. The so- 
ciety will give two concerts this season, 
December 14 and April 26. Special features 
will be an ancient Gaelic dance given by 
twenty young men and women in true 
Gaelic costume. Dance and song are syn- 
onymous terms in Irish musical language, so 
this society in the true spirit of the Gaelic 
revival movement will combine the two at 
their concert. The first concert will con- 
sist of Old Irish folk songs arranged for 
mixed voices. At the Spring concert one 
of the beautiful Irish cantatas will be 
given \ll of the concerts will be held in 
the new B. of L. E. Hall. 

Cleveland will maintain its usual prestige 
this year in the quality of the concerts 
offered. After the formal opening of the 











Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, Retiring Direc- 
tor of Rubinstein Club of Cleveland 


season by Mme. Schumann-Heink in _ het 
only song recital at Gray’s Armory on Oc 
tober 20, under the direction of Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, the tenth season of sym 
phony orchestra concerts, under Mrs 
Hughes’ management will be inaugurated 
by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. Fred 
erick Stock, conductor, on November 16 
There will be seven concerts given by five 
orchestras as_ follows: Three by the 
Thomas Orchestra and one each by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Gus 
tav Mahler, conductor; the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con 
ductor; the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
\Miax Fiedler, conductor, and the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokovski, 
conductor. Of the soloists four will be new 
to Cleveland—Frances Alda, prima donna 
soprano of the Boston and Metropolitan 
Opera Houses; Edmond Clément, tenor of 
the Opéra Comique, Paris, and of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company; Yolanda Méro, 
the Hungarian pianist, and Perceval ..llen, 
the English dramatic soprano from Covent 
Garden. Mischa Elman will appear with or- 
chestra for the first time in Cleveland at 
these concerts. The plan of hearing visit 
ing orchestras, carried out here for nine 
years past, has proven highly beneficial 
in the development of the critical judgment 
of local audiences 

Mrs. Hughes will present Mme. Sembrich 
in song recital in January and the Kneisel 
Quartet in March \. F. Wanps 








ISABELLA BEATON TO PLAY OUR WORKS ON TOUR 





AMONG the prominent musical artists 
who will tour America this year, Isabella 
Beaton, composer-pianist, will play a promi- 
nent part Although a pianist of th 
younger generation, Miss Beaton is old in 
the study of her art America may well 
feel proud of such talent, for the reason 
that the success she has achieved is the 
reward of development of her natural tal- 
ent by assiduous practice. Wherever she 
has appeared critics have been unanimous 
In pronouncing her technic and execution 
marvelous, and in commenting on the beau 
‘f her interpretations 

\liss Beaton escaped the calamity of be 
ng a child prodigy, although her musical 
ability was manifest at the age of four 
vears when she began the serious study of 
piano. When but five years of age an over 
ambitious manager put forth his best etforts 
to secure Miss Beaton for the principal at- 
traction for a concert company. This offer 
was refused by her parents, who knew that 


too early exploitation of the child’s re- 
markable gifts would retard further devel- 
opment However, at the age of twelve 
Miss Beaton made a most successful debut 
and, at thirteen, appeared in the principal 
towns of the West, where her playing cre 
ated a furore 

Miss Beaton’s early study was developed 
under Willard Kimball, who advised her 
parents to send her to Moszkowski Chis 
they did, and she spent several years with 
the greatest masters in Europe 

Miss Beaton’s first orchestral work, a 
scherzo for orchestra, was given its first 
public hearing by the New York Philhar 
monic Orchestra, under the direction of 
Emil Paur. Since that time her composi 
tions have found a place upon the concert 
programs of a number of the best orches- 
tras of the United States 

The present tour of Miss Beaton, under 
the direction of Mare Lagen, will cover the 
entire seaso1 Miss Beaton will play sev 


eral of her own compositions and will also 
be heard with many of the big orchestras 
later in the season. It is also most likely 
that her opera, “Anacaona,” will be given 
its premiére in America next Spring 
Mrs. Josephine Percy, Pianist, to Have 
New York Début 

Mrs. Josephine Jennings Percy, soprano, 
is to give a song recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, October 28, under the 
management of the Quinlan International 
Musical Agency Mrs. Percy has long 
been identified with concert work outside 
of New York City, and much interest is 
attached to her coming first appearance 
Richard Percy, pianist, will assist her 


Smith College Concert Course 
MASS.. ct 3 The 

oncert course is announced 
October 5, Boston Svmphony Orchestra; 
November 9, Allen Hinckley, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; November 30, 
Flonzaley Quartet; January 18, Mme 
Gadski: February & Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mi nnec \\ [- ( 


NORTHAMPTON 


Smith College 


SEASON'S INAUGURAL 
FOR LOS ANGELES 


Ellen Beach Yaw Sings Some of 
Own Compositions at First 
Concert 


Los ANGeLEs, Sept. 27—The musical sea 
son here was opened on September 22 by 
Kllen Beach Yaw, who, with the assistance 
of Jay Plowe and Mrs. T. 
a recital at the Auditorium. 


Newman, gave 
The audience 
was unusually large, and, if other musical 
events do as well proportionately, this will 
be the banner season here 

Miss Yaw sang the “Hindoo 
and “Bell Song” from 
Amore,” by 
Brahms: 


Prayer” 
“Lakmé”: “Tl Primo 
Widor; a Serenade, by 
the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet” 


and Masse’s “Les 


Noces de Jeannette.” In addition to these 
she presented three songs in which the 
words and music were written by hersett 
They present various moods and were given 
their initial hearing with much , 
She retains her skill in the upper registers 
and sings with a greater breadth in the 
lower Jay Plowe proved an unusually 
good flutist, one of the best ever heard in 
Los Angeles, and Mrs. Newman 
proved her worth as an accompanist 

The Von Stein Music School gave its 
first concert of the season at the Gamut 
Club last week. There was a large array 
of numbers by teachers and pupils. The 
Fillmore Music School also gave a faculty 
recital that was of unusual worth. 


“Nightingale,” from 


success 


again 


L. EK. Behymer reports arranging a mu 
sical course for the Women’s Club of 
Reno, Nev., that puts many a city to shame 
It includes Gadski, Liza Lehmann and 
company, Kocian, Josef Hofmann and R 
B. Baumgart, who has an illustrated lec 
ture on “The Musical Centers of Europe.’ 
\nd yet there are people who think onl 
of Reno as the city of divorcees and the 
place where the white went down before 
the black! : 

rederick Stevenson celebrated his ump 
tysteenth birthday last week with another 
church composition of the kind that places 
him among the most successful writers of 
church music in the country. He refuses 
to give exact data as to the number of 
the natal record. 

stelle Heartt Dreyfus, one of Los An 
xeles’ most popular contraltos, recently 
gave a concert at the Moana Hotel concert 
room, Honolulu. The program and its ren 
dition were admirably reported by the 
island papers. Probably Mrs. Dreyfus will 
come back with a Sandwich Islands réper 
toire, as did another local searcher after 
the polyglot a few years ago. Mrs. Drey 
fus will return in October, singing in Oak 
land en route. 

Manager Behymer will open his Philhar 
monic series of concerts October 27, with 
a recital by the two popular stars of the 
metropolitan company, Scotti and Pasquali 
Shortly after this Mme. Gadski will appear 
in the same course 

Tilly Koenen and Emilio Gogorza have 
been secured for two of the Symphony 
concert soloists. Director Hamilton will 
be back from Europe in a few days and 
immediately will begin rehearsals on the 
new music he secured abroad. 

Los Angeles musicians are emphatic in 
their compliments to Musica, AMERICA on 
its thorough treatment of our musical af 
fairs, considering it the only musical paper 
which accords this city proper representa 
tion for its artistic activities 

W. Francts Gates 


Alfred Hallam to Direct Music at Labor 
Temple in New York 


\lfred Hallam has been engaged to take 
charge of music at the Labor Temple, 
Fourteenth street and Second avenue, New 
York, this season Mr. Hallam, who is 
associated with Frank Damrosch in the 
work of the People’s Choral Union, will 
organize a large chorus, which will sing in 
the Labor Temple on Sunday nights. He 
also plans to develop an orchestra, the first 
rehearsals to be held on October 14. A 
children’s chorus is already in course of 
organization A lecture on “Russian 
Story, Music and Song,” by Platon Brou 
noff, was announced for Thursday eve 
ning, October 6 


Werrenrath’s Song Recital 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, will give 
his first song recital in Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, October 25 





Henri Février, composer of “Monna 
Vanna,” has been made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor 
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“ELIJAH,” AND BISPHAM, NEWARK EVENT 





Louis Arthur Russell Rehearsing Chorus of Schubert Oratorio Society 
for Early Season Performance—Philharmonic Society and 
Lyric Club Soon to Renew Activities 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 3—With a year’s 
program already arranged to bring here 
such noted artists as David Bispham and 
Musin, the violinists, and with the singing 
societies preparing for more ambitious ef- 
forts than ever, Newark may well have 
high hopes of a prosperous season in mu- 
sic. 

David Bispham, the famous Elijah, will 
render that part under the auspices of the 
. Schubert Oratorio Society, in Kreuger Au- 
ditorium, some time in November. Louis 
Arthur Russell is directing the rehearsals 
of the chorus which will assist Mr. Bisp- 
ham. This chorus, which has done such 
good work in the past, has been augmented 
by the addition of several singers of note, 
and even better work is expected than here- 
tofore. aoe 

That Newark is an appreciative music 
center is also evidenced by the fact that the 
Kneisel Quartet will return to us for a se- 
ries of. recitals, the first one to be given 
November 3 in Wallace Hall. Others will 
be given in January and February and one 
in April. er 

Musin, the violinist, will give a recital in 
Wallace Hall October 6, when Mme. Flor- 
ence Mulford-Hunt will be the soloist. 

Frank P. Seely will direct the rehearsals 
of the Philharmonic Society, which begin 
this month, with the intention of present- 
ing the popular young people’s concerts. An- 
other favorite who will again thrill us with 
his sympathetic music is Signor Nutini, the 
blind violinist and pianist. 


The Lyric Club will give its first concert 
of the season January 18 in Wallace Hall 
under the direction of Arthur B. Woodrutt, 
rehearsals for which will commence Ucto- 
ber 27. Music lovers in the Oranges will 
not be outdone by the Newarkers. Mrs. 
Robert Hawkesworth has arranged a series 
of musicales to be given in the Woman’s 
Club on the mornings of October 28, No- 
vember 1r and November 25. Among the 
contributors to these will be Josef Hof- 
mann, Victor Herbert and his orchestra, 
Berrick von Norden, tenor; Mrs. William 
G. Hammon, contralto, and Mrs. George F. 
Palmer, soprano. 

_The Haydn orchestra, of Orange, will 
give its first concert December 20 in the 
Woman’s Club, under the direction of F. 
von Praag, of New York, who produced 
such excellent results last season. The same 
policy as heretofore will be followed. The 
programs will be varied, containing selec- 
tins from the old masters and others in 
lighter vein from the more modern com- 
posers. 

Arthur D. Woodruff will also direct the 
rehearsals of the Orange Musical Art So- 
ciety, beginning October 27. Arrangements 
have not yet been made for public concerts, 
but it is expected that several will be given. 
The Orange Mendelssohn Union has al- 
ready started rehearsals. 

It is too early in the season to predict 
what other treats may be offered, but one 
may rest assured that the several clubs who 
have not yet got down to business will come 
up to their former standards. 

E. W. Moss. 





FORSOOK PIANO TO BECOME HARPIST 





How Career of Annie Louise David 
Underwent Sudden Trans- 
formation 


Comparatively few know that Annie 
Louise David, the harpist, began her pro- 
fessional work as a solo pianist. She be- 


gan her studies when she was seven with 
Emily Wells, of Boston. Later, and for 
eight years, she studied with Arthur Foote, 
and received special training as an accom- 
panist with Emil Mollenhauer. She trav- 
eled throughout the United States with 
several concert companies, and met with 
such success that her decision to take up 
the study of the harp was a surprise. She 
astonished Heinrich Schuécker, of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, by going to his 
studio one morning and announcing that 
she had come to take a harp lesson. 
“Why,” he gasped, “you are a pianist.’ 
“T know it,” she replied, “but I’m going 
to be a harpist.” Sell 
To-day Annie Louise David is one of 
the best known harpists in America, and 
one of the most successful. Last season she 
filled nearly one hundred engagements, and 
this season will be even larger. She is 
under the management of Haensel & Jones. 
A special feature of Mme. David’s season 
will be her joint recitals with Florence Mul- 
ford Hunt, the contralto. The combination 
of harp and voice is peculiarly happy and 
the musical abilities of the two artists 
make their programs of exceptional in- 


terest. 











Annie Louise David 





VIENNA’S WONDER CHILD 





Extraordinary Precocity of Eric Korn- 
gold and What It May Foreshadow 


What will evolve from the wonder tales 
of Eric Korngold? He is now thirteen 
years old. His father, Dr. Korngold, is the 
able critic of the Vienna Neue Freie Press, 
a brilliant pianist, it is said, and a former 
pupil of Bruckner in composition. A few 
months ago three small volumes of music 
were issued privately, and forwarded to 
the foremost musicians and connoisseurs of 
Europe, with the provision that the music 
should not be made public. The result was 
a deluge of letters from the critical great, 
signed by such men as R. Strauss, K. Gold- 
mark, A. Nikisch, asking for information 
regarding the origin of this amazingly pre- 
cocious stuff. 

Eric Korngold was born in Brunn, Aus- 
tria, May 29, 1807. He became musically 
alert at four years of age. At five he took 
part in four-handed performances of music. 
He made extraordinary progress in musical 
theory and composed a cantata at nine. Of 
late vears he has studied with Alexander 
von Zemlinsky, conductor of the Volksoper 
at Vienna. The pieces which have made 


such excitement are a musical pantomime, 
“Der Schneeman,” a piano sonata, and six 
“Don Quixote” pieces for piano. The pan- 
tomime of “The Snowman” is concerned 
with the amorous adventures of Pierrot and 
Colombine, opposed in the course of their 
love by Pantalon, the uncle of Colombine. 
The story contains several dramatic situa- 
tions very susceptible to musical treatment, 
and it is said that Kornvold has handled 
these situations, not only with an acme of 
technical skill, but with striking imagination 
and the utmost intellectual and emotional 
maturity. The piano sonata is written with 
an undismayed hand, and savors highly of 
Richard Strauss, who also seems to have in- 
fluenced the boy in the writing of the “Don 
Quixote” pieces, which were composed after 
reading a child’s version of the celebrated 
tale. The titles of these pieces are “Don 
Quixote Over His Books of Chivalry and 
His Longing for Deeds of Arms,” “Sancho 
Panza on His Donkey,” “Departure of Don 
Quixote,” “Dulcinea of Toboso,.” “Don 
Quixote’s Conversion and Death.” It will 
be seen that such ideas could come only 
after some hearsay of Strauss’s magnificent 
tone-poem. The harmonic progressions are 
said to be as extreme as anything the Over- 
man ever penned. No doubt, much of this 


rumor is passionate press work. Yet, if the 
young Korngold can do but the quarter of 
what his commentators claim, and if the 
dictum of Strauss himself is at all to be 
relied upon, there is reason to believe that 
the biggest sensation in the infant prodigy 
line of late years is upon us.—Boston Post. 





A NEW ITALIAN OPERA 





“Aura,” by Zanella, Contains Promise of 
Far-Reaching Success 


MILAN, Sept. 10.—The most brilliant mu- 
sical event of the current year in Italy 
took place in a little town on the Adriatic 
called Pesaro, on the evening of August 
27. On this occasion was given the first 
performance of “Aura,” the new opera by 
Amilcare Zanella, under the direction of 
Rodolfo Ferrari. To this obscure shrine, 
led by the star of genius, journeyed such 
a trio of musical Magi as Campanini, Lito 
Ricordi and Toscanini; not to mention a 
host of less important pilgrims, including 
a number of the best known agents, critics 
and publishers in Italy. The work seems 
to have fulfilled the promise of their hopes. 

The libretto, founded on an ancient fable. 
is full of delicate, poetic imagery, and the 
music is of a very high order. In musical 
construction it shows strongly the influence 
of Wagner. This is apparent in its well- 
developed motif system, its wonderful tone 
painting and broad musical treatment. The 
duet between the mezzo-soprano and the 
baritone in the second act is strongly remi- 
niscent of the Ortrud and Telramund duet 
in the second act of “Lohengrin.” , 

In adverse criticism one might reproach 
Zanella with a lack of melody, but this 
is the tendency of all modern composition, 
and he has not escaped the almost univer- 
sal fault. 

The public received the new work with 
unstinted enthusiasm and promises it far- 
reaching success) Da UNA POoLtrona. 





MORE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 





Boston Orchestra to Be Heard Five 
Times in Providence This Year 


PROVIDENCE, Sept. 30.—The management 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra has de- 
cided to give five concerts here this sea- 
son, instead of four, as in previous years. 
The first concert will take place at In- 
fantry Hall October 25. The soloists’ thus 
far announced are Josef Hofmann, pianist; 
Mischa Elman, violinist, and Yolanda Méré, 
the Hungarian pianist. The soloists for 
the first and last concerts will be announced 
later. It has been gratifying the last few 
years to note the increase in the business 
here, and there is everv reason to believe 
that this year will show a considerable im- 
provement over last, which was the best 
the orchestra ever had in Providence. 

Mrs. Lucy. H. Miller, treasurer of the 
Providence Musical Association, will give 
four students’ concerts this season, at Me- 
morial Hall. The artists thus far enzaged 
are the Flonzaley Quartet, Francis Mac- 
millen, violinist, and Xaver Scharwenka, pi- 
anist. G. F. H. 





Alma Gluck to Introduce New Compo- 
sitions at Her Début Recital 


A highly interesting program has been 
prepared by Alma Gluck for her first song 
recital in New York, on Tuesday evening, 
October 18, in Mendelssohn Hall, when she 
will be assisted by Kurt Schindler at the 
piano. Songs new to artists and public 
alike and in some instances heard for the 
first time in public should add to the inter- 
est attached to the recital début of the 
young Metropolitan Opera singer. The 
novelties are by Robert Kahn, Max Schill- 
ing, Smetana’s “Cradle Song,” arranged by 
Mr. Schindler, two new songs by Rach- 
maninoff and one by Louis Victor Saar. 
Mme. Gluck will participate in the Maine 
State festivals in Bangor and Portland. 


Congressman’s Wife Talented Pianist 


Mrs. Gilbert M. Hitchcock, wife of Rep 
resentative Hitchcock of Omaha, is said to 
be the most skillful piano player among 
the wives of members of Congress. She 
has studied music since childhood and al- 
though never compelled to resort to it as 
a means of livelihood undoubtedly could 
earn an excellent income by becoming a 
professional musician. Because of her 
fondness for music she passes almost every 
Summer in Munich. 





$100,000 Subscribed for Boxes for Chi- 
cago’s Grand Opera Season 


That all of the forty new boxes at the 
Chicago Auditorium for the fifty perform 
ances of the Chicago Grand Opera Com 
pany had been subscribed for was given 
out in New York, October 1. The amount 
of the subscriptions for these boxes is 
$100,000, and, in addition to this, there is 
about $60,000 from subscriptions for seats 


OPERA IN ENGLISH BY 
LOS ANGELES COMPOSER 


New Work by Richard Lucchesi is 
Warmly Praised by Local Critic— 
Score Modern in Treatment 


Richard Lucchesi, of Los Angeles, has 
composed a new grand opera in English of 
which a writer in the Los Angeles Examiner 
speaks in terms of high praise. 

I have only heard the score played 
sketchily on a piano by the author, says 
this writer, which could give but little more 
than a skeletonized idea of the work. But 
this was so startlingly effective, and so im- 
pressed me with its majesty of expression, 
its freedom from empirical methods, that 
[ doubted my own judgment, and called in 
one of the most erudite men I know in 
music locally, Professor Wilhartitz. He 
played the trebles through with Professor 
Lucchesi, and then pronounced it “a truly 
great work, worthy of production by the 
greatest of singers.” 

The opera is based on an episode, a 
romance in the lives of a court poet and 
the leading actress of Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s theatrical company at the court of 
Louis XV. It is a simple story of love, 
hate and intrigue, well told in libretto verse 
by Florence Richmond, of San Francisco. 

Around this romance Professor Lucchesi 
has woven a mesh of music that is abso- 
lutely a poem in itself. He has disdained 
recourse to the customary harmonic tricks 
of composers, such as using chromatic se- 
quences, and deluding the hearer that the 
result is music when it is nothing more 
than harmony. He has written thorght- 
picture music, which while entirely of his 
own school may be defined as modern, just 
as “Bohéme” is modern. 

All that is conventional about the work 
is for atmospheric reasons. A few tink- 
lingly beautiful gavottes of the Lully type. 
and pavanes, and a minuet that is of royal 
impressiveness belong, because they belong 
to the period, and to the courtly environ- 
ment of the music storv. There is as 
well an ode to Louis, one of the old-time 
All Hail motifs, which belong as much 
to that period of royalty as an embroi- 
dered waistcoat or a jeweled sword-hilt. 

Beyond these few appropriate details of 
the music of the past all is novel and 
beautiful. As a rule the arias and choral 
numbers, and even the recitatives, are 
more advanced in treatment than the meth- 
ods used by Puccini. I have heard too 
little of Richard. Strauss to speak know- 
ingly, but I imagine that the same degree 
of delight of novel directness of expres- 
sion will be found by musical adepts in the 
Lucchesi score. 

The composer will endeavor to secure a 
hearing for his work in New York, or if 
that fails to present it before the authori- 
ties of the Parisian or Milanese grand 
opera. It is written in English, for Pro- 
fessor Lucchesi contends with Charles Far- 
well Edson that it is time for America to 
have English phrased grand opera. 





Schumann-Heink to Give Early Concerts 
in Brooklyn and New Jersey 


Mme. Schumann-Heink opened her sea- 
son recently in Eau Claire, Wis., and will 
be in the East soon again for her first 
recital in this vicinity, which will be given 
at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on 
Thursday evening, October 13. No New 
York appearances of the contralto are 
scheduled until January next. On Sunday 
afternoon, October 16, she is to sing at 
Union Hill, N. J.. celebrating dual anpi- 
versaries, the 2s5oth of the settlement of 
Bergen County, and the 4sth anniversary 
of the founding of the Liedertafel Singing 
Society of Union Hill, under whose 
auspices the concert will be oiven, conduct- 
ed by Director Albeke of the United Sing 
ing Societies of New York 


Atlanta Hesitating Between Festival or 
° Week of Grand Opera 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 1.—This week the 
directors of the Atlanta Music Festival 
Association conferred upon the program 
for next Spring, with the result that it was 
decided to leave it with the public as to 
whether a concert festival should be held, 
or a week of Metropolitan grand opera 
The indications are that grand opera will 
come in April. Victor Smith, secretary of 
the association, has just returned from 
New York, and states that, if opera is de- 
cided upon, Caruso will come, with the 
other operatic stars, and “The Girl From 
the Golden West” will be one of the at- 
tractions L. B. W. 


Mme. Behrens Resumes Teaching 


Mme. Cecile M. Behrens, pianist, who 
will make concert appearances under the 
direction of M. H. Hanson this season, has 
resumed her teaching in her Carnegie Hall 
Studios 
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ORGANIST’S FORTHCOMING 
TOUR AROUSES INTEREST 


Many Calls from Various Parts of the 
Country for Clarence Eddy’s 
Recitals 


Clarence Eddy, who till recently was or- 
ganist of the Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church in Brooklyn, has been pre- 
vailed upon to devote himself to recital 
giving in various cities of this country in- 
stead of settling permanentlv in one place 
this season. Mr. Eddy has already been 
pre-eminently successful in the recitals 
which he has undertaken and as a result 


of the announcement of his plans his ser- 
vices have been earnestly sought in all 
quarters where the best organ music is cul- 
tivated. He was heard in a recital at the 
Chalmers Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Charlotte, N. C., on October 6, in the fol- 
lowing program: 


Fantasie and Fugue in G minor, J. S. Bach 
(1685-1750); (a) Prelude in D minor, Louis Nico 
las Clerambault (1676-1749); (b) ‘“‘Sceur Monique”’ 
(Rondon), Frangois Couperin (1668-1733); Toccata 
in F Major (New), Thomas J. Crawfard; (a) “In 
Springtime” (New), Alfred Hollins; (b) “Autumn” 
oat. James Lyon; Variations de Concert, Joseph 
Bonnet (dedicated to Clarence Eddy); Sonata in 
E minor (New), James H. Rogers; “The Sand- 
man” (New), John Carver Alden (arranged by 
Clarence Eddy); ‘Contrasts,’ op. 10, No. 3 (New), 
Edward Elgar, The Gavotte (1700-1900); (a) “By 
the Sea,’ Franz Schubert (arranged by Clarence 
Eddy); (b) “Benediction Nuptiale” (New), J 
Frank Frysinger (dedicated to Clarence Eddy); 
Festival March (New), William Faulkes (dedi- 
cated to Clarence Eddy). 
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Clarence Eddy, the Distinguished Or- 
ganist, Who Will Tour America 
This Season 





Americans Save Day at Opening of 
Beecham’s Covent Garden Season 


Lonpon, Oct. 3.—But for the singing of 
two American members of the cast, the 
postponed opening of the Beecham season 
of grand opera at Covent Garden, which 
took place to-night, could hardly have been 
called an occasion for jubilation. Ambroise 
Thomas’s “Hamlet” was the offering, and 
the young American singer, Mignon Ne- 
vada, daughter of Emma Nevada, saved a 
somewhat tiresome performance by her bril- 
liant impersonation of Ophelia. It was her 
début in London opera, and the audience, 
though small numerically, marked the occa- 
sion as memorable by the spontaneous and 
long-continued applause that responded to 
her artistry of singing and acting. The 


other American in the cast, Clarence White- 
hill, lent distinction to the réle of Hamlet. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Concertmeister 
Takes a Bride 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 3.—ihe wedding of 
Almyra Chandler Williams and Thaddeus 
Rich, concertmeister of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. took place last Saturday afternoon 
at St. James’ Episcopal Church here. The 
Rev. Dr. W. C. Richardson, rector, per- 
formed the ceremony. A _ reception fol- 
lowed at the Aldine Hotel. Ellis Clark 
Hammann, pianist, who has accompanied 
Mr. Rich at many violin recitals, was best 
man. Clarence Bawden, another local 
pianist, was one of the ushers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rich will return from their wedding 
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WORKING AMID IDEAL SURROUNDINGS 





American String Quartet, of Bos- 
ton, Rehearses on a Farm 
at Medfield 


Boston, Oct. 3.—At the picturesque old 
Mason farmhouse in Medfield, Mass., the 
members of the American String Quartet 
have been spending the last few weeks en- 
country life and 
Among the 
works for this season which have not pre 


joying the beauties of 
working on their répertoire. 


viously appeared on the program of the 
quartet will be the Second Quartet of Vin- 
cent D’Indy. 

Medfield is the home of Charles Martin 
Loeffler, the distinguished violinist and 
composer, and it was primarily for the pur- 
pose of coaching with him that the mem- 
hers of the quartet came together early in 
September. All the members have been his 
pupils and they have considered themselves 
fortunate in having his advice and instruc 
tion in quartet playing. 

The Mason farm is the ancestral home of 
the Mason family, which has been promi 
nent for years in the musical life of this 
country. Heinrich Gebhard, the pianist, has 
spent five or six Summers at the farm, and 
Arthur Hartmann and Currie Duke, the 
violinists, both of whom are pupils of Mr. 
Loeffler, have also passed Summers at this 
beautiful spot. 

The rambling old corn house has been 
a favorite place for the quartet to practice 
and the picture reproduced here shows the 
members of the quartet seated in the door- 
way of the house. From left to right they 
are: Gertrude Marshall, first violinist, and 
Evelyn Street, second violinist, seated on 
the upper step; Edith Jewell, viola, and 








American String Quartet, at Their 


Favorite Place of Rehearsal 
Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, ’cello, seated 
in front. 

Miss Street spent the larger part of the 
Summer in Europe, returning early in Sep- 
tember to join the other members of the 
quartet in preparatory work for the season’s 
engagements which already give promise 
of being very satisfactory in number. 
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trip in time for the first performances of 
the Philadelnhia Orchestra and will make 
their home here. S. E. E. 





Louis Bachner Appointed to Faculty of 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin 


Word was received in New York this 
week from Berlin stating that Louis Bach 
ner, the young American pianist who was 
identified with the faculty of the Peabody 
saltimore, and who appeared 


as soloist with some of the principal or- 
chestras in this country, has been appointed 
a teacher at the famous Stern Conservatory, 
in Berlin. Mr. Bachner left America last 
Summer to open a private studio in the 
German capital. 





Perry Averill Back from Europe 


Perry Averill, the baritone, has returned 
to his New York Studio, at No. 220 West 
Fifty-ninth street, after a Summer spent 
motoring in the Austrian Tyrol. 














FIRST SOUTHERN TOUR 


VicTorR HERBERT 


AND 


His ORCHESTRA 


April and May 1911 


THE VOCAL ARTISTS ENGAGED FOR THIS TOUR INCLUDE 


Schumann-Heink 
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OTHER CONCERTS FOR DETROIT 


Many Out-of-Town Artists and Five Visiting Symphony Organizations 
to Be Brought There—Local Musicians Active—Five Conserva- 
tories Lend Their Resources to the City’s Musical Life 


ETROIT, Oct. 3.—Detroit musical af- 
fairs show a striking activity this sea- 
son, as befits a city whose growth, accord- 
ing to the census reports, shows an increase 
of more than sixty per cent. in the last ten 
years. Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Devoe and Mr. 
Collver, the three managers to whom De- 
troit is most indebted for the bringing 
of out-of-town artists to the city, together 
with the Detroit Orchestral Association, 
which arranges each season a series of 
symphony concerts by well-known organi- 
zations, have provided an interesting group 
of concerts for the year now opening. 

The “Atkinson Concerts” aim to provide 
for Detroit a duplicate as far as is possible 
of the “Bagby mornings” in the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York. The course opens 
Tuesday evening, October 11, with a re- 
cital by Mme. Johanna Gadski. Carolyn 
Beebe and Edouard Dethier will give the 
November concert, and Dalton-Baker, the 
English baritone, will give a recital just be- 
fore the holidays. On January 17 the 
Flonzaley Quartet will give a concert to be 
followed by a recital by Mme. Olga Sama- 
roff in February. The closing concert of 
the series, a recital by Mme. Louise Kirkby 
Lunn, contralto, will be given March 21. 

James E. Devoe, who is now entering on 
his sixth season as a musical manager in 
Detroit, is the representative of the Concert 
Direction M. H. Hanson for Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana, together with Ontario, 
and is presenting a number of interesting 
attractions, including Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Busoni, Alessandro Bonci, the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, with Mme. Bernice de 
Pasquali, Mme. Elsa Ruegger, the ’cellist, 
and the Detroit String Quartet, of which 
organization Mme. Ruegger is the ’cellist. 

This season the Detroit String Quartet 
begins the third season of its existence. 
Ten chamber-music concerts will be given 
in Detroit, besides out-of-town concerts. 
The quartet will also give two extra con- 
serts, at which Ferruccio Busoni and Ales- 
sandro Bonci will appear. There are few 
cities in America which support a chamber- 
music organization of the rank of the De- 
troit String Quartet. Its present personnel 
is as follows: Edmund Lichtenstein, first 
violin; Alexander Levy, second violin; 
Henry Matheys, viola, and Mme. Ruegger, 
’cello. 

Manager Collver’s first concert will be 
one by Creatore and his Italian band on 
September 25. Other attractions on his list 
are Pavlowa and Mordkin, the Russian 
dancers; Liza Lehmann and her concert 
company; Frances Alda, George Hamlin, 
Alexander Heinemann, Sembrich, Corrine 
Rider-Kelsey, and the violinist, Kocian. 

The Detroit Orchestral Association is 
one af the most important adjuncts to mu- 
sical life in the city in that it guarantees 
Detroit a series of five orchestral concerts 
each year by the foremost organizations in 
America. Two of the concerts are to be 
given by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
and one each by the Boston Symphony, 
Damrosch Orchestra and Pittsburg Or- 
chestra. 

The members of the Detroit Philhar- 
monic Club are looking forward to a busy 
season. The club was organized in 1885 
and since that time has given more than 
300 public concerts. The present members 
of the club are William Yunck, first violin: 
Herman Brueckner, second violin; Hugo 
Kalsow, viola, and Frederic L. Abel, ’cello. 

Mrs. Boris Ganapol has been elected 
president of the Tuesday Musicale this sea- 
son, the other officers being Mrs. Maurice 
MacFarlane, vice-president; Miss Elizabeth 
H. Bennett, secretary, and Mrs. Louise U. 
Cragg, treasurer. It has five kinds of 
membership: active, associate, privileged, 
student and honorary, and includes many 
of the most prominent women of Detroit 
among its members. The student mem- 
bership is a new departure this season and 
is intended as a sort of independent aux- 
iliary to the club itself, the students hold- 
ing their own concerts, etc., in preparation 
for membership in the older club. The 
club will give ten concerts during the year 
at the Century Building, all of the par- 
ticipators being members of the organiza- 
tion. The lecture course will include talks 
by Frederick Root, W. J. Henderson and 
others. The newly organized string or- 
chestra is under the direction of Mrs. 
Clara Koehler Heberlein, and the profes- 
sional chorus is under the leadership of 
Jennie M. Stoddard. 

Detroit possesses an 


unusually large 


number of conservatories for a city of its 
size, there being no less than five such 
schools in the city. 

The Detroit College of Music opens its 
new school year with a faculty of twenty, 
under the direction of Mrs. Louise Uns- 
worth Cragg. Eight new teachers have 
been added since last including 


season, 





Edwin Hughes, Pianist, Who Has Just 
Joined Staff of Ganapol School of 
Music in Detroit 


Charles Frederic Morse, piano and organ, 
Mrs. Marie Wolverton, piano, and others. 
Monthly evening musicales and lecture re- 
citals by Mr. Morse are among the plans 
for the season. 

The Ganapol School of Musical Art has 
a record of steady growth from its incep- 
tion in 1900. Its success has been due to 
a large extent to its founder, Boris Gana- 
pol, who has labored unceasingly for the 





— 


John Atkinson, Who Conducts the “At- 
kinson Concerts,” Leading Events 
in Detroit Music 


musical good of Detroit during his seven- 
teen years’ residence here. The new home 
of the school, at No. 25 Adelaide street, is 
exceedingly well adapted to its purpose. 
Mr. Ganapol, who first came to America as 
an opera singer, is a thorough musician in 
the best sense of the word. He has sung 
in grand opera in both Europe and Amer- 
ica. Mrs. Ganapol, as pianist and teacher, 
has always been closely connected with the 
work of her husband, and this season Mr. 
Ganapol has secured Edwin Hughes from 
Vienna as artist-teacher for the school. 
Mr. Hughes received his early training 
from Rafael Joseffy, and for the last three 
years has been under Theodor Leschetizky, 
whose assistant he has been in Vienna 
Mr. Hughes will appear in concert in De- 
troit and elsewhere during the present sea- 
son 

The ‘cello department and solfeggio 
classes will again be in charge of the Bel 
gian ‘cellist, Elsa Ruegger, whose husband. 
Edmund Lichtenstein, 1s the violinist of the 
school. 

The Michigan Conservatory of Music 
has secured the services of Archibald C. 
Jackson, the baritone, for the vocal depart- 


ment. Frederic L. Abel, the director of 
the conservatory, is an accomplished ’cel- 
list. Victor Benham will remain at the 
head of the piano department, and N. J. 
Corey as that of the organ department. 
In connection with the Conservatory course 
Mr. Benham will give a series of lectures, 
beginning this month, on “Wagner Music 
Dramas” and on works to be played at the 
concerts of the Detroit Orchestral Associa- 
tion. 

The McDonald School of Music has 
studios on Woodward avenue, in the Glad- 
win Building, Grand Circus Park, and in 
other parts of the city. Each is a com- 
pletely equipped school of music, with 


teachers for all of the branches in the cur- 
riculum. 

The American Conservatory, of which 
A. M. Straub is director, is the latest addi- 
tion to the conservatory colony in Detroit. 

The Mendelssohn Club, a men’s chorus, 
is planning the erection of a new hall. The 
formation of a large mixed chorus is con- 
templated. 

The Chaminade Quartet is a three-year- 
old organization which has appeared often 
in public. Jennie M. Stoddart is also the 
director of this organization, whose other 
members are Mrs. Frederic W. Brown, 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Mulford and Mrs. 
Charles A. Parker. : 











WM. EBANN A MUSICIAN OF MANY-SIDED TALENT 








William Ebann, ’cellist, composer and 
teacher, is again in his New York studios 
planning for the biggest season that he has 
ever had. Mr. Ebann is a musician whose 
activities are many-sided. Not only is he 
a soloist and teacher of ability, but a com- 
poser whose works have been accepted by 
some of the best publishing houses in Eu- 
rope. 

As a soloist, Mr. Ebann has had appear- 
ances with the Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Rochester and Indianapolis Symphony or- 
chestras, but these appearances are but a 
few of his artistic activities since he has 
also played in recital and concert both in 
Europe and in this country. Mr. Ebann is 
a soloist of distinction. His tone possesses 
that incisive and resonant quality so seldom 
obtained by ’cellists, but at the same time 
loses none of its sympathetic qualities. His 
technic is more than adequate for the per- 
formance of any composition which he may 
undertake. 

His abilities as a soloist as well as com- 
poser were never shown to better advantage 
than at the last Teachers’ convention at 


Syracuse, where he played his Introduction, 
Theme and Variations (on an _ original 
theme) before a large audience. At this 
performance he demonstrated that he is 
able, as a composer, to think clearly, and 
to write a closely-knit composition of much 
formal and emotional value well suited to 
the technic of his instrument. Besides this 
composition, which has just been published 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, he has to his credit 
two ‘cello concertos, one in E minor and 
one in A minor, which are decided acquis- 
itions to the répertoire of the ’cellist, and 
many smaller compositions which are fre- 
quently played. 

As a teacher Mr. Ebann has produced 
some of the best professional players now 
before the public, among whom may be 
mentioned O. Simanovitz, V. Lubalin, Max 
Frohlich, C. Wenzel, H. Von Praag, M. 
Feinblum, Fred Miinzer, G. Pfleger, H. Bas, 
Arthur Wilde and others. Though Mr. 
Ebann is exceedingly busy because of the 
great demand on his time as a teacher, he 
will make many apperances this season in 
concerts and recitals. 








HOW I LEARNED THE ART OF VIOLIN PLAYING 








By Edwin Grasse 








WHEN I was five years old my teacher, 

Mr. Carl Hauser, gave me my first 
lesson. It was the first time that I touched 
a yiolin. Being so young, the lessons were 
naturally not of long duration, nor of a 
very serious character; to hold the bow 
and violin correctly, owing to my lack of 
sight, was quite a difficult task. Then fol- 
lowed the playing on the open strings and a 
simple scale. When I was six I started se- 
rious work. The Kreutzer Etudes were my 
daily exercises. I then studied Schumann’s 
“Traumerei” and similar compositions. At 
seven I could play up to the fourth posi- 
tion, and my répertoire increased quite rap- 
idly. A year later I studied the Adagio 


from Bruch’s Concerto in G. This made 
me very happy. I practiced about three 
hours a day and improved steadily until 
I was fourteen, when Mr. Hauser advised 
me to continue my studies abroad. Acting 
upon the sugeestion of Mme. Maud Powell, 
I studied with César Thomson in Brussels 
for three and a half years, both in private 
and at the Conservatory, where, at the age 
of fifteen, I took first prize with distinction, 
and two years later the Diplome de Capa- 
cité avec la plus grande distinction. I prac- 
ticed five hours a day and do so at present. 
All the music I study is played for me 
either on the violin or piano. Memorizing 
is perfectly natural to me. 





ST. PAUL BARS CAVALIERI 





Alda to Replace Her as Orchestra Soloist 
Manager Wagner’s Sarcasm 


St. Paut, Sept. 30—Lina Cavalieri will 
not appear as soloist with the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra next Winter. A _ large 
number of men and women patrons of the 
orchestra objected to her coming because 
of the disclosures with regard to her mar- 
riage to Robert Winthrop Chanler. Con- 
sequently Manager Wagner has engaged 
Frances Alda in her place. In wiring his 
acceptance of the Alda contract, Mr. Wag- 
ner waxed sarcastic. 

“Send contract, photographs, obituary, 
and copy of marriage contract. We may 
need it. We take her in place of Cava- 
lieri,” was what he wrote. 





Quinlan Agency to Manage Charlotte 
Maconda’s Tour 


Charlotte Maconda, the soprano, will 
come under the management of the Quin 
lan International Musical Agency this sea- 
son and many important engagements are 
being negotiated for in her behalf. Mme. 
Maconda has confined her singing to the 
western part of the country for the last 
few seasons, but New Yorkers will have 
an opportunity of hearing her again short- 
ly. 





Mme. Méré’s Season Opened 

Yolanda Méré, the Hungarian pianist, 
opened her season last week at the Worces 
ter Music Festival in Worcester, Mass. She 
will remain in America the entire season 
and her engagements include appearances 
with the Boston Symphony, Philadelphia 
and Chicago Symphony Orchestras. 





Gustav Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, re- 
cently introduced in Munich, is to be re- 
peated in both Vienna and Berlin this 
Winter. 


PERFECT PHYSIQUE SOUGHT 


One of Aims of Ziegler Institute Is to 
Made Pupils’ Bodies Flexible 


Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, known as a pio- 
neer in work for concert tone production 
among singers, has founded the Ziegler 
Institute with the special purpose of mak- 
ing clear the fundamentals of singing. She 
claims that people have not begun to con 
ceive what those fundamentals are. Taking 
Caruso and Schumann-Heink for examples 
of a response of the whole body to thought 
and feeling during expression, she claims 
that in order to draw out all the talent of 
a singer the vibrations of thought and 
feeling must find a _ perfect flexibility 
throughout the body. 

Accordingly the faculty of the Ziegler 
Institute has been so chosen that a perfect 
physique may be one of the main aims 
sought during voice development. Dr. L 
\. Ewald and Frau Dr. Ziexzler (former 
assistant of Dr. Schweninger from Berlin, 
the man who prolonged the life of Bis- 
marck and thousands of others), take per 
fect care of the students’ physique and vi- 
tality during the courses of the school. 
Building up from that, Professor Louis 
Hallet teaches gracefulness and stage de- 
portment, while Joseph Henius takes care 
of the musical development. All these ad 
vantages are given to the students from the 
start together with individual voice lessons 
language and later sight singing. 

After each completed portion of the 
course, examinations are held and certifi 
cates granted to all who take the course 
Mme. Ziegler is so sure of the ground the 
course covers that the circular of the In 
stitute vouches for graduation in ever) 
case where the student has attended the 
school for two consecutive years without 
interruption. An agency has charge ot 
placing the graduates in the profession 
free ot charge. Every State of the Union 
has one free scholarship. 
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ANOTHER YEAR ADDS ITS MOMENTUM TO THE MOVEMENT FOR OPERA IN ENGLISH 








HAT will the new musical year bring 

forth in behalf of the movement for 

opera in English? The question is not difh- 
cult to answer. 

It will advance us well along toward the 
day when polyglot opera as offered for 
the support of the masses of opera-goers 
will have ceased to be a paying institution 
in America. It will bring us, by the same 
token, so much nearer the time when native 
genius will find adequate expression in this 
branch of musical art. 

Opera as it is given here at present is an 
exotic plant feeding on unaccustomed soil; 
and exotic plants, while they may have their 
beauty, can never possess the strength and 
possibilities of usefulness, growth and re- 
production of the plant that flourishes by 
right of nature. More and more opera not 
in English will need careful nourishing by 
foreign experts lest it wither away entirely, 
and more and more the demand for opera 
that is in English will find its product ris- 
ing sturdily throughout the land. And the 
coming year will lend its substance to that 
end. 

Why—to consider the argument usually 
advanced against the movement—shou d 
our attitude toward opera differ from that 
we manifest toward the drama? When we 
import the works of Rostand, Maeterlinck, 
Sudermann, Hauptmann, Ibsen, D’Annunzio, 
do we produce them in the language in 
which they were written? Do we regard 
them as less artistically worthy because they 
are not so produced? Would we go to see 
them if they were actually produced in the 
original? Would a theatrical manager who 
insisted upon producing them in that way 
be considered a fit subject for anything but 
a madhouse? + 

The divergent condition in the produc- 
tion of grand opera is an anomaly that is 
of course, readily explained. Fashion fos- 
ters it; the wealth that is represented in 
“diamond horseshoes” supports it. “So- 
ciety” goes to a Wagner or a Verdi night 
because Slezak or Caruso is going to sing 
and it is the fashion to go. It is not the 
art of Wagner and Verdi that brings them 
out, and not even “Society” can with right 


contend that the works of Wagner would 
be less effectively artistic if they were lin- 
guistically understandable. 

The main argument proffered in favor of 
the present method of giving opera here is, 
as suggested, that the works lose in trans- 
lation; that Art with a capital “A” demands 
that they be given as originally written. 
Again the analogy of the drama might be 
reverted to. Of course, they lose something 
in translation! But do they not lose much 
more when their beauties and subtleties of 
poetic feeling are hidden altogether under 
a foreign tongue? 

In the dramatic world in the larger cities 
there are theaters devoted to giving plays 
exclusively in foreign tongues. There are 
German theaters for Germans, Italian for 
Italians, etc. In an operatic way, too, 1n 
the city of cosmopolitan population, the 
problem will eventually work itself out 
similarly, and the stars of operadom, if 
they wish to continue to carry away the 
dollars of Americans, will have first to 
learn our language. 

That will not be this season nor next 
Perhaps not. for many seasons. Artistic 
maturity is not the product of a day or of 
many days, but we of America will keep on 
groping for it. We are not homogeneous ; 
we have scarcely any distinctive art life 
of our own. But who shall say we are not 
making progress toward that end, and, in- 
cidentally, toward a realization of the ab 
surd handicap we have been putting upon 
ourselves in one branch of artistic expres- 
sion by our foolish tolerance of an un- 
American condition! 

So many times have the arguments been 
put forward that the benefit of opera in 
English would accrue to singers and com- 
posers, as well as to the public, that it is 
scarcely necessary to do more than hint at 
them. Americans studying for the operatic 
stage could devote the time spent in ac- 
quiring foreign languages to vocal culture 
and the improvement of English diction and 
arrive at the maturest expression of their 
talent by a much less arduous and much 
more efficacious route; composers would get 
the hearing and encouragement now for the 
most part denied them, for the giving of 
opera in English at our representative opera 
houses would in itself create a demand for 
American grand opera which nothing else 
could. 


To have to_argue the singableness or po-- 


etic qualities of English seems absurd. It 
is admittedly more singable and musical 
than the guttural German or the nasal 
l‘rench, and is, moreover, the richest lan- 
guage poetically and in its elastic possibili- 
ties of thought-conveyance in the modern 
world. The foreign opera that could not be 
adequately translated into it would certain- 
ly not be worth hearing in the original. 

The last year has accomplished much for 
the cause and the year to come is rich in 
possibilities. The Metrovolitan Opera Com- 
pany last season produced an opera in Eng- 
lish by an American. That was unprece- 
dented and it was important. It was the 
first step and the promise of more and 
firmer steps to be taken in the future. An- 
other opera by the same composer is prom- 
ised by the Boston and Metropolitan com- 
panies for the season at hand, and there 
exists still a further encouragement in the 
fact that the Metropolitan Company is con- 
ducting a competition among American 
opera composers in which it promises a 
production of the winning work. 

Out in Cincinnati the opera “Paoletta,” 
in English, has just been produced with a 
success of uncommon magnitude. Touring 
opera companies using a répertoire of works 
in the vernacular have met with surprising 
success throughout the country. Many of 
these companies have been of very ordinary 
calibre, but they have found an astonishing 
responsive interest because they have pre- 
sented some of the great works of the 
opera composers in a language that was 
understood. 

The West especially is keenly alive to the 
necessity and value of the movement and 
intolerant of the un-American practice that 
has so long continued. An instance, outside 
of opera, is contained in the experience of 
that remarkable artist, Ludwig Wiillner, in 
Los Angeles. When Dr. Willner gave his 
first concert there last season he was greeted 
by an audience of numbers sufficient to 
warrant his giving two other concerts there. 
\t the second concert there was a greatly 
diminished audience; at the third a bare 
handful of people was present. 

It was not that Los Angeles failed to ap- 
preciate the supreme excellence of Dr. 
Willner’s art. On the contrary, his merits 
were acclaimed enthusiastically. .t was sim- 
ply that Los Angeles refused to listen more 


than once to what it could not hope to un- 
derstand. 

This Winter we are to have opera in 
English in New York, given by Victor 
Maurel in rivalry with the Metropolitan. 
Next Summer we are to have municipal 
opera in English—perhaps. At any rate, 
there are able men advancing the project 
and back of them is a demand that grows 
steadily more insistent. The logic of events 
is asserting itself in opera in New York as 
well as in the West. 

A few days ago the manager, Mr: Dippel, 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
earnestly advocated in an interview the 
giving of opera in English. Most of the 
opera stars themselves want it, even those 
of foreign birth, like Gadski, being contin- 
ually quoted as among its most earnest ad- 
vocates. They reflect the steadily growing 
opinion of the people and they realize for 
themselves how infinitely more close woul 
be their communion with their audiences 
did they but voice a common tongue. 

Some day the masses of American music- 
lovers will affirm their conviction that the 
English language is sufficient for all the 
purposes of music so strongly that the 
powers that rule our opera world will have 
to take heed. And who can doubt that the 
season now opening will speed the day? 

RicHArp M. Larnep, Jr. 


Master Music Studios to Hold Summer 
School in Austria 


The Master Music Studios (Broadway 
and One Hundred and Eighth street), M. 
Duble-Scheele, director, have opened for 
the season with a large registration. 

Only piano and voice are taught in this 
school and the faculty is a distinguished 
one, consisting of Max Heinrich, voice; 
Mrs. Duble-Scheele, piano; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilford Watters, voice, and assistants. 
There will be recitals during the season 
by Mr. Max Heinrich, Theodore Spiering, 
the faculty, and students. 

The school has been endorsed by such 
men as Theodore Spiering and David Bisp- 


‘ham. The new catalogue, which is hand- 


somely printed, announces also a Summer 
school to be held in Gemiinden, Austria, a 
charming summer resort and musical cen- 
ter. 


A new Jean de Reszke tenor named 
Mario is engaged for the Paris Opéra Co- 
mique. 
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An Endorsement Worth While 


HEN Clarence E. Whitehill received the 
endorsement of Frau Cosima Wagner for 
the excellence of his performances in the 
“Nibelungen Ring,” at Bayreuth, he at- 
tained a distinction that has come to few 

American singers. Richard Wagner’s widow is 
critically precise and demands the utmost from 
those selected to carry the burdens of the lead- 
ing roles in the great music dramas. The musi- 
cal foresight of this remarkable woman was ab- 
solutely endorsed when the German people cor- 
roborated her judgment with their own. Since 
then, opera goers of the representative American 
cities have heaped added praise to that bestowed 
upon Mr. Whitehill by musicians on the other 
side. 

Last year Mr. Whitehill sang first baritone parts 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company in New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Cincin- 
nati Cleveland, Toledo, Louisville, Indianapolis 
and Atlanta. Wolfram (“Tannhauser”); Der 
Wanderer (“Siegfried”); Amfortas  (“Parsi- 
fal”); Czar (“Czar und Zimmermann”) and the 
Old One (“The Pipe of Desire’) are a few of the 
many parts in which he was pronounced great. 

Mr. Whitehill was frequently called on to sing 
additional performances at short notice and, under 
such very trying circumstances, invariably sur- 
passed every demand made upon him. As the 
Metropolitan’s season advanced his artistic stat- 
ure increased and at the close this sterling bari- 
tone had won the public of every city in which 
he sang and gained the endorsement of the corps 
of musical critics. 

In spite of the repeated successes which came to 
Mr. Whitehill, experts have constantly urged him 
to give more time to recital, concert and oratorio 
because of his admirable equipment for this 
branch of work. Vocally, Mr. Whitehill has been 
liberally endowed. The voice is big, vibrant and 
mellow in tone from bottom to top, and is so 
easily controlled that there is always imparted to 
the listener a feeling of perfect confidence that 
whatever is being done will absolutely satisfy. 
He sings, equally well, high baritone and basso- 
cantante roles. 

Artistically, Mr. Whitehill leaves nothing to be 
desired. Musicianship, rare intelligence and a 
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dramatic instinct, developed properly under the 
guidance of such masters as Giraudet, are other 
qualities forming a part of an equipment that is 
further heightened by a commanding physique and 
a personality particularly engaging 


Mr. Whitehill was born in lowa (Marengo), and 
there he lived until, one day, impressed by his 
rescnant voice and serious purpose, his friends ad- 
vised him to go to Chicago where he might bet- 
ter continue his studies. His rise was sure, rapid 
and led to an opportunity to sing for Madame 
Melba, by whom he was declared a “future oper- 
atic star.”” Upon her recommendation Mr. White- 
hill went to Paris where Sbriglia and Giraudet 
soon prepared him fer his opera début, made in 
Brussels in 1900, when he sang Friar Laurence 
in Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 
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Following his Brussels engagement Mr. White- 
hill went to the Paris Opera Comique, where he 
“Lakme,” and then ac- ° 

ceded to the demands of the Grau-Savage forces = 
to head the principal baritones of that celebrated *% 
organization which gave the best performances of ° 


opera in English this country has known. 


It was during the year following that Frau 
Wagner advised the young star to devote himself 
almost exclusively to German opera, and, in 1904, 
he sang Wolfram for the first time at Bayreuth. 
Then followed his engagement as leading baritone 
of the Cologne opera where, for five years, he 
rcigned supreme. During the ensuing Summers 
permission was given Mr. Whitehill to go to 
London for the Covent Garden season, where he 
alternated with Anton Von Rooy in German 
opera, also singing French roles. 


The appearance of this sterling singer at the 
Munich “Festspiel,” two years ago, and as Am- 
fertas established additional triumphs and carried 
him to the Paris Grand Opera for several special 
performances. His successes in this country with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company form too re- 
cent a portion of music history to require further 
emphasis. It will be a pleasure for the Quinlan 
International Musical Agency to give prompt con- 
sideration to all communications from societies, 
musical clubs and individual concert managers 
who appreciate that the best is none too good 
for their undertakings, and the patrons they serve 
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TORONTO CITY OF 


MANY CHORUSES | 





Symphony Orchestra and Chamber 
Music Clubs Also Figure in 
Big Year’s Program 


Toronto, Oct. 3.—This city is just enter- 
ing upon one of the most remarkable musi- 
cal seasons of its history. Besides the an- 
nual series of concerts to be given by the 
Mendelssohn Choir, National Chorus, Schu- 
bert Choir and People’s Choral Union, no 
less than twenty-four concerts are sched- 
uled for the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 

Activity in other lines is likewise notice- 
able. The Toronto String Quartet, the 
Brahms iLrio, Elgar Trio and many more 
chamber music organizations have launched 
programs of an ambitious kind. Massey 
Hall, which is the popular center of music 
here, will bring of its own accord many 
brilliant artists. Another evidence of musi- 
cal progress is the crowding in of music 
students to the schools and under private 
tuition. The Conservatory has a list of 
eighteen hundred, the College of Music six 
hundred, and the total of students under- 
going music instruction here is authori- 
tatively estimated at five thousand. 

Jan Hambourg and his father, Michael 
Hambourg, brotner and parent of Mark 
riambourg, have taken up a residence here 
for professional purposes. 

The Mendelssohn Cnoir uas given up the 
idea of a trip to New York, which was 
practically assured some months ago. It is 
the desire of the majority of members to 
have one years freedom from out-ot-town 
engagements. In 1912, however, some am- 
bitious plans may materialize. Forty mem- 
bers have been added to the choir, mostly 
in the soprano section. 

With the object of encouraging the study 
of orchestral instruments, the Conservatory 
of Music has offered a free scholarship on 
the flute, oboe, bassoon and French horn. 

The Glasgow Choir appeared in Massey 
Hall on Thursday night last before a tair- 
sized audience. In an interview, George 
Taggart, the conductor, paid a compliment 
to music in America, and the increasingly 
high regard in which American composi- 
tions are being held among English com- 
posers. ROBINSON BLACK. 


BALDWIN CONCERTS BEGIN 








Well-Known Chicago Artists Appear in 
Opening Program 


Cuicaco, Oct. 3.—The Baldwin Company 
inaugurated a season of Sunday afternoon 
musicales yesterday in their beautiful ware- 
rooms, the environment proving most desir- 
able and appropriate for an artistic pro- 
gram presented by Chicago artists of first 
quality. It was the first concert of the 
new series, presented under the direction 
of Samuel B. Garton, manager of the Chi- 
cago Church Choir Bureau, and proved in 
all points to be eminently pleasing. 

Harold Henry, the Chicago pianist, as- 
sisted by a vocal quartet, embracing Grace 
Nelson, Elaine DeSellem, David Duggan, 
and Marion Green, with Mrs. Eleanor 
Fisher at the piano, presented the program. 
Mr. Henry gave a good account of him- 
self in this program, opening with two 
Brahms numbers, Intermezzo, op. 116, and 
Capriccio, op. 76. His second offering was 
the Beethoven Sonata, op. 31, all three num- 
bers being admirably differentiated and 
nicely expressed. Subsequently he gave 
Dohnanyi’s Rhapsodie in F Sharp. A nov- 
elty in Ravel’s “La Valle des Cloches” and 
an Etude of Alkan’s, “Le Vent.” His final 
number was a dashing Valse Caprice of 
Strauss-Tausig. The vocal feature proved 
delightful, all the singers enlisted entering 
it with real earnestness. “The Cycle of 
Nonsense Songs” of Liza Lehmann has 
novelty to recommend it, and the quality of 


the singers gave it admirable exposition. 
 & N. 





Bernice Roche-Oberwinder, the Los An- 
geles pianist, who made her début in Ger- 
many last Winter, spent the Summer at a 
quiet resort in Hesse, recovering from an 
operation for appendicitis. 





Victor Herbert, Who, With His Orches- 
tra, Will Make His First Tour 
Through the South This Season 





WALTER A. STULTS GIVES 
A RECITAL IN CHICAGO 


Basso Opens Season at Music Hall with 
Diversified Program Revealing Ad- 
mirable Voice 


Cuicaco, Oct. 3.—Walter A. Stults, basso- 
cantante, who gave a good account of him- 
self at numerous recitals last year, opened 
the concert season at the Music Hall Sun- 
day afternoon, winning the approval of a 
good sized audience. Mr. Stults has a 
voice of pleasant quality, sympathetic in 
its call, well used, particularly in the mezza 
vocé, which he utilizes with remarkable 
cleverness. His vocal range is wide, and 
his confidence appears to be sufficient for 
all that he attempts, and he certainly had a 
program of wide range in interest as well 
as one of no small classic value. Such com- 
positions as Flegier’s “The Horn” and Men- 
delssohn’s “I Am a Roamer Bold” were 
given with fullness and freedom of tone 
that was exhilarating. The classic opening 
was Handel’s “Where’er You Walk” and 
Beethoven’s “Creation Hymn.” In _ the 
lighter line he gave the sparkling “Mando- 
line” of Debussy, Coleridge-Taylor’s “She 
Rested by the Broken Brook,” and gave a 
certain daintiness to Wolf’s “Auf dem 
grinen Balkon.” In contrast there was 
grimness in Homer’s “The Pauper’s Drive” 
and quaintness in “The Benedict’s Lament” 
of Pett, while the sweetness and repose of 
Strauss’s “Traum durch die Dammerung” 
was admirably developed. In addition to 
voice, the singer revealed good intelligence 
and a fine diction, and a real sense cf in- 
terpretation value, showing himself as a 
promising addition to the field of vocal re- 
citals. C. mm Ni, 





Philadelphia Orchestra Announces Pro- 
gram of First Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 3.—-Carl Pohlig, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, re- 
turned from Europe last week and the final 
arrangements for the orchestra’s season, 
which opens on Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening of next week, are rapidly 
taking shape. Mr. Pohlig assembled his 
men this week for rehearsals for the first 
pair of concerts, on October 14 and 15. The 
program will be: Beethoven’s Overture, 
“Leonore,” No. 3; Tschaikowsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 4; Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll,” 
and Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, “Mazeppa” 
(first time at these concerts). i es 





Hartford’s Orchestral Season 


HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 3.—The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is to give three con- 
certs here this season, under the local man- 
agement of John M. Gallup. The concerts 
will be given in November, January and 
February. Mischa Elman, the violinist, will 
give a recital here in January. The Hart- 
ford Symphony Orchestra will give four 
concerts during the season with probably 
some renowned soloists. W. E. C. 
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HERBERT ORCHESTRA 
FOR SOUTHERN TOUR 


W. L. Radcliffe Engages Noted 
Director and Evan Williams, 
Tenor, as Soloists 


WasHincton, D. C., Oct. 4.—To tour 
with his orchestra through the South dur- 
ing the Spring festival season, Victor Her- 
bert has engaged «van Williams, the tenor, 
who created such a furore at the Cincinnati 


and North Shore festivals of this year. Mr. 
Williams has been absent from the con- 
cert stage for several years and his return 
has been received with remarkable favor 
both by public and music critics. He sings 
dramatically and with feeling and impresses 
his audiences with the full purpose of his 
song. He has also a sympathetic quality in 
his voice, a quality which was so beautifully 
brought out at the Evanston Festival in the 
Swan Song in Goring Thomas’s “The Swan 
and the Skylark.” At its conclusion ap- 
plause and enthusiasm knew no bounds. He 
will be with Victor Herbert under the man- 
agement of W. L. Radcliffe. 

On account of the intimate part that 





W. L. Radcliffe, the Washington Man- 


ager, Who Will Present Many 
Musical Celebrities in the South 
This Season 


Victor Herbert has played in the musical 
development of America, we have come to 
believe that héwalways belonged to us, but 
this is not exactly so. True, he has given 
to America half of his life and the best 
part of his musical efforts; but he is an 
[Irishman (of Dublin) by birth, grandson 
of the famous novelist, Samuel Lover, who 
won a great reputation for himself in 1846- 
47 in this country as a parlor entertainer 
with his own songs and stories. Victor 
Herbert received his musical education in 
Germany under the best masters of his 
day, writing compositions at a very early 


age. It was in 1886 that he came to Amer- 
ica as ‘cellist for the Metropolitan and he 
was known as a master of this instrument 
for nearly a decade. Then he became con- 
ductor of the famous Gilmore Band; then 
a composer of many light operas and in- 
strumental selections, and then he wielded 
the baton over the orchestra. So his life 
has been characterized by a succession of 
achievements in the musical world. And 
with all his confinement with his art, Her- 
bert has still remained human with human 
sympathies and feelings at all times. Few 
directors of orchestras study the tempera- 
ments of their audiences in preparing a pro- 
gram as does Herbert. He combines so 
happily what he knows the people want with 
what he thinks they ought to have that the 
audience is thoroughly delighted. This is 
the man that Mr. Radcliffe will bring 
through the South for the Spring festival 
season; this is the man who will undoubt- 
edly touch the heart of the Southerner in a 
manner uniquely his own. W. H. 


MME. DIMITRIEFF’S TRIUMPH 








Russian Soprano Wins High Favor with 
Worcester Festival Audiences 


Mme. Nina Dimitrieff, the young Russian 
soprano, achieved a triumph at the two con- 
certs of the Worcester Festival on Septem- 
ber 28 and 30. She was the soloist in 
Gounod’s “Gallia” and in Berlioz’s “Dam- 
nation of Faust,” besides singing arias from 
“Aida” and Gounod’s “Faust.” 

In her appearance in the “Damnation of 
Faust,” Mme. Dimitrieff was a_ typical 
Marguerite, and the Festival audience was 
quick to appreciate her work. She went to 
the Festival with high endorsements from 
the European critics and fulfilled expecta- 
tions in every respect. Though this was her 
initial appearance before an American au- 
dience and though she had been in this 
country only five montns, her nervousness 
due to the strange language and strange 
audience was hardly apparent and was only 
slightly noticeable in a few liberties taken 
with the score and tempo—liberties which 
might well have been taken by any singer. 
Her voice was warm and sympathetic and 
she sang with a dramatic fervor that gave 
her message a very real appeal. Besides 
being sympathetic, her voice is full and res- 
onant, and has great possibilities. 

The so-called arias in Berlioz’s “Faust” 
are extremely exacting and unsatisfying 
songs to sing, but Mme. Dimitrieff gave 
them with a dramatic fervor and a grasp 
that carried to the audience the message 
which the composer undoubtedly intended. 





Difficulty Over Busoni’s Engagement in 
Minneapolis 


M. H. Hanson, the New York manager 
of musical artists, is engaged in a lively 
controversy with the Thursday Musicale, 
an organization made up of over a thou- 
sand Minneapolis women. 

Mr. Hanson recently signed a contract 
for the appearance in Minneapolis of Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, pianist. The contract re- 
stricted his appearance to the concerts of 
the Thursday Musicale. He was not to ap- 
pear before any other musical organization 
in either Minneapolis or St. Paul. Not 
knowing of this contract, Mr. sianson’s 
representative in St. Paul engaged the pian- 
ist, to appear there under the auspices of 
the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. 





URGES CONFERENCES 
OF OUR CONDUCTORS 


[Continued d from page 1] 


“The work itself is not a symphony in 
the adapted, classic sense of the term, but 
more a ‘symphonic cantata,’ consisting of 
two movements, of which the first lasts 
about twenty-five minutes and the second 
about fifty-five. It is ‘choral’ throughout, 
but th&treatment of both solo and choir 
voices fs again more orchestral than vocal, 
for the voices are meant to be no more 
nor, féss than a part of the whole. The 
inwadfd significance of the work is philo 
sophic, the composer using for his theme 
the evolution of the mere physical into 
purely spiritual existence. The first move- 
ment employs for its text the grand invo- 
cation of the holy spirit: ‘Veni, creator 
spiritus, while the second, by way of con- 
trast, praises the fulfillment of spiritual 
purification, to which the finale of the sec- 
ond part from Goethe’s ‘Faust’ furnishes a 
most suitable text. 

“The music itself strikes me as melo- 
dious and characteristic, the thematic ma- 
terial being of modern fiber, the treatment 
of the themes displaying a wonderful 
amount of ingenuity and power. I hope 
that the composer may succeed in present- 
ing his worthy effort in New York, for it 
should be heard wherever conditions are 
suitable. I shall consider myself most 


happy if, in spite of almost insurmountable 
difficulties, the work can likewise receive a 
hearing in Chicago.” 

Mr. Stock is confident that the present- 
day tendency in our musical life is to ex- 
tend the musical season from both ends. 
He believes that the time is not far distant 
when the Summer will offer no general 
withdrawal of musical activities. 

Regarding the musical festival, as an in- 
stitution, the distinguished Chicago conduc- 
tor expresses the opinion that in many lo- 
calities harm rather than good is derived 
from these annual outbursts of musical en- 
thusiasm. 

“Those cities which spend the burden of 
their musical activities on two or three con- 
certs called a festival and then, for the rest 
of the year, remain practically dormant are 
making but little artistic progress,” main- 
tains Mr. Stock. “The real festival, such, 
for instance, as is held in the leading Euro- 
pean cities, is a different affair. But there 
is one great advantage which our present 
system of festival tours—that is, the travel- 
ing of an orchestra accompanied by vocal 
soloists for the purpose of co-operating 
with local choruses—offers; it enables smal! 
cities to enjoy ambitious musical presenta- 
tions, to hear large symphony orchestras, 
and soloists of national repute. This would 
be impossible were it not for the advan- 
tageous arrangements that may be made on 
such a tour.” 

After a day or two in New York and 
a short stay in the White Mountains Mr. 
Stock proceeded West to begin rehearsals 
with his orchestra. P. M. K. 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S MUSIC WILL 
INCLUDE IMPORTANT NOVELTIES 


Choral and Orchestral Organizations Report Increased Strength in 
Numbers and Enthusiasm—The Concert Season Already Well 


Begun 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 26.—San Fran- 

cisco will easily keep pace with the 
most progressive of musical communities 
of the country this season if the plans laid 
by the concert managers and musical clubs 
may be taken as indication. Important nov- 
elties in choral and orchestral works are 
due for a hearing and increased numerical 
strength and zest for the work are reported 
by all the organizations. 

The following are the most active clubs 
in San Francisco: Loring Club, Wallace A. 
Sabin, director, male voices; Pacific Musi- 
cal Society, Mrs. William A. Deane, presi- 





Paul Steindorff, Director of San Fran- 
cisco Choral Society and Treble 
Clef Club, of Berkeley 


Francisco Musical Club, Mrs 
William S. Noyes, president; O. Weil, 
leader of choruses; American Music 
Society, William J. McCoy, president; 
Musicians Club, H. B. Pasmore, presi 
dent; San _ Francisco Choral 
Paul Steindorff, director; Cecilia Choral, 
Percy A. R. Dow, director; Arion Singing 
Society, Frederick Zech, director; Zech Or- 
chestra, William F. Zech, director; Music 
Teachers Association, Louis Felix Raynaud, 
president. 

The Pacific Musical Society is the new 
name of the Wednesday Musical Club, 
which was organized in February of the 
present year. So well has this society been 
managed that it already rivals the Satur- 
day Club in Sacramento in musical im- 
portance and has a membership of 1,300. 
Two program meetings are to be held each 
month, on the second and fourth Wednes- 
days. These are the newly elected officers, 
in addition to Mrs. Deane, the president: 
Mrs. David Hirschler, first vice-president ; 


dent; San 











Wallace A. Sabin, 


William J. McCoy, 


Local President Director of Lor- 
American Music ing Club of San 
Society Francisco 


Josephine M. Blanche, second vice-presi 
dent; Mrs. John McGaw, recording se 
tary; Harriette M. Simon, business secre 
tary; Mrs. Eugene Elkus, treasurer. Di 
rectors: Mme. Armand Cailleau, Mrs. A 
B. C. Dohrmann, Mrs. Edwin W. Stadt 
muller, Mrs. Benjamin M. Stich, Mrs. Toby 
Schussler. Auditing Committee: A. D. L 
Hamilton, George H. Kahn, Henry S. Man- 
heim. 

One of the earliest of the concerts to be 
given by visiting artists will be that of 
October 16, when Antonio Scotti and Ber- 
nice de Pasquali, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will appear at the Columbia 
Cheater. Mme. Gadski will be here in No- 
vember, and we have already had a visit 
trom one of the associates of these Metro- 
politan artists in Ailen Hinckley. 

rhe success of the annual Sangerfest has 


Society, 


led to a proposal to combine the North 
Pacific, Pacific and South Pacific Sanger- 
bunde into one central singing society. 
While nothing is settled yet, the prospects 
are said to be good for such an associa- 
tion and the idea may culminate in a mon- 
ster musical festival here in I9QI5. 

All the music schools and _ individual 
teachers report largely increased enroll- 
ments. The California Conservatory of 


Music opened its recital season recently at 
, the Columbia Theater with a concert by 
Georg Kruger, pianist and dean of the con- 
servatory, and Georg Walcker, basso. It 
was highly successful. 

Across the 


Bay in Oakland there are 





Dr. J. Frederick Wolle, Head of the 
Music Department of the Uni 
versity of California 


these flourishing organizations: Orpheus 
Club (male chorus), Edward D. Crandall, 
director; Eurydice Club (women’s voices), 
Edward D. Crandall, director: Hughes 
Club (women’s voices), D. P. Hughes, di- 
rector; Stewart Orchestral’ Club, Alexander 
Stewart, director; St. John’s Choral So- 
ciety, Frederick H. Clark, director. 

Paul Steindorff returned last month from 
his European vacation and is preparing for 
his season’s work with enthusiasm. The 
Eurydice Club, which Mr. Crandall is con- 
ducting in Mrs. Northrup’s absence, has be- 
gun rehearsals. 

Mr. Steindorf is director of the Treble 
Clef Club, of Berkeley, as well as of the 
San Francisco Choral Society. Berkeley 
also has the Piano Club, Maud Wellendorff, 
president; University Glee Club, Ralph B. 
High, president; the Berkeley Musical As- 
sociation, and the University Orchestra.. 

The Music Teachers’ Association of Cal- 
ifornia gave its opening recital for the sea- 
son last Tuesday evening. The associa- 
tion was incorporated in 1897 and has gone 
forward steadily. Its object is, primarily, 
to bring pupils before the public and to ele- 
vate teaching in general. Following are the 
names of the teachers represented: Roscoe 
Warren Lucy, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, Georg 
Kruger and FE. S. Bonelli, piano; Mrs. 
Isabelle Marks, Delia Elizabeth Griswold, 
\W. Batchelder and mrs. A. Bridge, voice; 
R. Laraia, violin, and Dr. Arthur Weiss, 
lhe Pasmore studios were filled last Fri 
day evening, the occasion being the first 
musical of the season. Those participating 
were the Misses Judith Reusch, Elizabeth 
Dolan, Marie Bernhart, Mabel Rice, Sofia 
Rottanzi, singers; Janet Bostwick, violin, 
and Leah Beckett, ‘cello. 

[he concert given at the half hour of 
music in the Greek Theater last Sunday 
afternoon by Sir Henry Heyman and his 
pupils Madeline Todd and James K. Todd, 
both violinists of ability, was well attended. 
They were assisted by Mrs. Edwin Garth 
waite and Mamie E. Merjihan, pianists, and 
Frank Howard, ‘cellist. The program in 
luded a group of Russian songs by Glinka, 
arranged for strings, the concerto in VD 
minor, No. 4, op. 31, Vieuxtemps, a selec 
tion from Bach, concerto for two violins 
and piano, and the andante cantabile from 
Beethoven’s quartet, op. 18. 

RiTA SLATER. 


York’s Schubert Choir Election 


York, Pa., Oct. 3—The annual meeting 
of the Schubert Choir was held here last 
evening and the following officers were 
chosen to serve during the ensuing year: 
Honorary president, Hon. D. F. Lafean; 
president, Chester H. Thomas; vice-presi- 
dent, Harry L. Link; secretary, the Rev. 
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Greek Theater at Berkeley, Cal., the Scene of the Bach Festival and Other Great 
Music Events of San Francisco and Vicinity 


George W. Welsh; treasurer, F. L. Schnei- 
der; conductor, Henry Gordon Thunder. 
he choir will begin rehearsals for the mid- 
Winter concert [Thursday evening, October 
13. The membership dues have been raised 
from $1.50 to $3, and the society will fur- 
nish the music. eR 





Many Collegiate Positions Filled Through 
Mrs. Charlotte Babcock 


An almost endless number of college, 
conservatory and school positions have been 
filed this last year by the agency of Mrs 
Charlotte Babcock, of the International 
Musical and Educational Exchange, Carne- 
gie Hall, New York. In addition to her 
work in placing voices in the various 
churches, Mrs. Babcock does a great deal 
of theatrical work. New voices are con- 
stantly coming to her from the South and 
West, as well as the East, and the Winter 
promises to be extremely busy for her. The 
following is a partial list of musicians re 
cently placed by Mrs. Babcock: Saul Brant, 
head of the violin department, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal; Louis H. Johnson, direc- 
tor of the voice department, Agnes Scott 
Institute, Decatur, Ga.; Carrie Porter, 
voice teacher at the same _ institution; 
Thomas Hood Simpson, piano teacher, 


Converse College, Spartanburg, N. C.; Eli- 
zabeth Torrey, Columbia College of Music, 
Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. Lella-Parr-Living- 
stone, voice teacher, Northwestern Con- 
versatory, Minneapolis; Inez Field Damon, 


director of music, State Normal School, 
Athens, Ga.; Winifred Bauer, violin in- 
structor, Centenary Collegiate Institute, 


Hackettstown, N. J.; A. Palamountain, di- 
rector of voice department, Virginia In 
stitute, Bristol, Va.; Mabel Davis, piano 
instructor, All Saints School, Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; Ruth MacLinn, Westover School; 
May Louise Stanley, violin instructor, 
Chase Conservatory of Music, Columbus, 
Ga.; Martin Richardson, voice _ teacher, 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa.; 
Mona Downs and Mrs. Marie A. Craig, 
voice instructors, Conservatory of Musical 
Art, New York. This list is incomplete, 
as Mrs. Babcock has many appointments 
pending, 


Severn Violin Pupil Wins Scholarship 

Kthel Wade, a former pupil of Edmund 
Severn, the violin teacher of New York, 
has won a $640 scholarship in the Chicago 
Musical College taking first prize in a 
contest among sixteen violinists, and thus 
securing a year’s tuition under Professor 
\lexander Sebald. 
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PROPLE'S SYMPHONY 
IS TEN YEARS OLD 


Famous Philanthropic Society to 
Celebrate Anniversary 
Next Month 


Franz X. Arens, musical director of the 
People’s Symphony Concerts, who has just 
returned to New York from Mexico, an- 
nounces as some of the special features 
of the Eleventh Season, for the the series 
concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
seethoven’s Ninth the usual 
Wagner Evening, and a special celebration 
of the tenth anniversary on the evening of 
This will be 


of orchestral 
Symphony, 


the first concert, November 6. 
in commemoration of the founding of the 
society ten years ago, for the purpose of 
presenting to students and wage-earners the 
master-works of tonal art, adequately pre- 
sented by the best orchestra which could 
be procured; so that, at a minimum price of 
fifteen reserved and also 
by the generous distribution of hundreds 
of free tickets through such philanthropists 
as are in direct touch with the charities 
of New York City, none aspiring to a 
higher musical education need be debarred 
from an opportunity. At that time no sim- 
ilar movement, to help the great mass of 
music lovers whose purses were inadequate 
to their aspirations existed here. The re- 
sults were. even beyond expectation, and 
through these ten years of continued effort 
the audiences have increased from year to 
year, as the work has gradually become 
more and more known. Last season, 
through the generosity of .ime. Nordica, 
these audiences heard this great artist, prob- 
ably for the first time, as the soloist of the 
Wagner Evening. It is expected that Mme. 
Nordica will again be welcomed at one ot 
the concerts this year. 

So much encouragement was received 
that a series of chamber-concerts was added 
to the orchestral ones a few years after the 
organization started. This course includes 


cents for seats, 


the best chamber organizations of this coun- . 


try, each concert costine but twelve and one- 
half cents. It is needless to say that the 
large hall of Cooper Union is filled to over- 
flowing on the nights of these concerts, and 
the members of this Auxiliary Club, to 
quote the critics, “listen with more intelli- 
gence, more real devotion and more true 
understanding than is generally shown at 
any other public musical function, the con- 
certs of the Kneisel Quartet excepted.” 

In the accomplishment of this work this 
philanthropic society, with merely the vol- 
untary subscriptions of its patrons and 
founders to meet its large requirements, at 
these nominal prices, could not possibly 
have extended its great privileges had it 
not been that many of the chamber organ- 
izations engaged themselves contributed to 
the movement, by giving their services at 
much reduced rates, or even (as in the case 
of the Flonzaley Quartet) by giving their 
recitals gratuitously. 

Above all, tribute is given to the late 
Professor Charles Sprague Smith, who_co- 
operated with the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs by enabling them to use Cooper Union 
Hall for their concert dates free of charge, 
because of his interest and faith in the 
work. 

This season ’cello literature will be taken 
up chronologically, with prefatory analyses 
of the ’cello solos presented at each con- 
cert, by Mr. Arens, conforming to the edu- 
cational feature of the course of six con- 
certs. The season of IQIO-IQII opens on 
November 15, with ’cello solos of the Six- 
teenth Century composers included in the 
regular recital of chamber music compo- 
sitions 





American Organ Players’ Club to Cele- 
brate Twentieth Anniversary 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 3—The American 
Organ Players Club will celebrate its 
twentieth anniversary by a combined choral 
and organ recital at St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, this city, on November 15. The 
organists for the occasion will be Fred 
Maxson, Rollo F. Maitland and Mark An- 
drews, of Montclair, N. J., who will make 
the address of the evening. An historical 
essay on the club’s history and work is 
being prepared by its secretary, Mrs. A. W. 
Bunting. The chorus will number one hun- 
dred and will be directed by Dr. Ward, or- 
ganist of the church and president of the 
organization 





Reginald de Koven is at work on a musi- 
cal setting of Ernest Dowson’s poem, “The 
Pierrot of the Minute.” The stage ver- 
sion will probably be named “The Moon 
Nymph.” 


SUCCESS OF OLEY SPEAKS 


Columbus Baritone and Composer Has 
Appeared with Many Organizations 


Oley Speaks, the well-known baritone 
and song writer, of Columbus, O., is this 
season under the management of the Quin- 
lan International Bureau. Mr. Speaks has 
shown himself particularly able in recital 
and oratorio work, and has appeared before 
a large number of the principal clubs and 
colleges in the country. He has sung with 
emphatic success in the Lansing, Mich., 





Oley Speaks, the Successful Columbus 
Baritone and Composer 


May Festival; with the Plainfield Oratorio 
Society, Plainfield, N. J.; the Yonkers, 
N. Y., Choral Society; the Music Teachers’ 
National Convention, also in concerts at 
Vassar College, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Oberlin College, the Lima Choral Society, 
the New York Rubinstein Club and many 
others of equal importance. 

Mr. Speaks’s recital programs are mod- 
els in every respect, in striking contract to 
those of the average artist to-day. Th y 
embrace the best works of German, French 
and Italian writers and also English and 
\merican songs. His critics have every- 
where written enthusiastically of his excel- 
lent vocal abilities, and he has also been 
highly praised for the originality and 
beauty of his own compositions. His re- 
citals made up of his own compositions ex- 
clusively have been highly appreciated by 
all those who heard them. 


A Vocal Prodigy Who Has Fulfilled Her 
Early Promise 


Emma Patten, the American soprano, ap- 
pears now to have brilliantly fulfilled the 
promises which her voice held forth during 
her earliest years. Her work has been 
acclaimed not only in Europe, but in her 
own country, and there is little doubt that 
the future holds an abundant measure of 
success in store for her. She was regarded 
as something of a prodigy at the age of ten 
in her native town of Appleton, Wis., but 
happily there was no falling off in the qual- 
ity of her later achievements, as is gener- 
ally the case with prodigies. She studied 
for three years in Washington, D. C., and 
then went abroad, remaining in Paris for 
three years and coaching with such emi- 
nent authorities as Mme. Delattre and Car- 
tier and Straram, of the Opéra Comique; 
Camille Decreure and Edward Falck, of 
Bayreuth. Her concerts on European and 
American platforms have shown that she 
possesses a voice of remarkable beauty, ex- 
ceptionally fine technical equipment and all 
necessary temperamental qualities. Her 
répertoire is large, containing airs from 
French and Italian operas; standard ora- 
torios from Bach to Elgar, and numerous 
old and modern French, English and Amer- 
ican songs. Miss Patten is under the man- 
agement of J. FE. Francke. 


MacDowell Chorus to Give Two Public 
Concerts 


\pplicants for membership in the Mac 
Dowell Chorus, of New York, had their 
voices tried at the rooms of the club, No 
1425 Broadway, this week. Two public con- 
certs will be given by the organization dur- 
ing the season. Allan Robinson, president, 
announces that the new chorus will nurm- 
ber two hundred. 





Willy Hess has succeeded the late Carl 
Halir at the head of the Berlin string 
quartet, of which Exner Miller and Dech- 
ert are the other members. 


PITTSBURG ORGAN'S 
KEYBOARD SMASHED 


City Organist Heinroth Has Narrow 
Escape as Mechanism Is 
Dashed to Bits 


PitrspurG, Oct. 3.—Just as the keyboard 
of the great organ at Carnegie Music Hall 
was being lifted from the pit to the level 
of the stage last Friday, one of the chains 
supporting the elevator broke and the mech- 
anism was dashed, a broken mass, into the 
cellar. Mr. Skinner, of who re- 
built the organ at a cost of $10,000, was 
standing beside City Organist Charles Hein- 
roth when the The 
latter barely escaped being struck by the 
elevator as it dropped. It 1,800 
pounds. The pedals were broken, but the 
cable connecting the pipes was not injured, 
so that it will not take long to repair the 
damage. Mr. Heinroth informs MuSsICAL 
America that he expects to be able to begin 
his series of concerts one week from next 


Soston, 


accident happened. 


weighs 


Saturday night. 

The city organist attributes the cause 
of the accident to a defective link in the 
chain used to raise and lower the elevator 
to the stage. Ihe elevator is a new fea- 
ture. Formerly the keyboard was in the pit 
under the stage, but this was changed dur- 
ing the Summer. The keyboard was built 
on an elevator to be raised and lowered at 
will. 

Mr. Heinroth has been invited to give 
a recital in St. John’s Episcopal Cathedral 
in New York, where a $70,000 organ is now 
being built, and has accepted. 

An event of unusual interest will be the 
appearance of the Carlib Hussars Band, 
W. L. Mayer, conductor, at the Pittsburg 
Exposition next week, this being a local 
organization. It follows the JIheodore 
Thomas Orchestra, which began a week’s 
engagement at the Music Hall to-day. Mrs. 
Grace Hall-Riheldaffer, Marie Stapleton- 
Murray, Henrietta Bowlin, David stephens 
and Clifford C. Wilkins, all prominent 
Pittsburg singers, will be the soloists for 
the Hussars band. 

The Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra will 
make a week’s tour following the opening 
concerts in Pittsburg. The itinerary in- 
cludes Meadville, New Castle, Franklin, 
Clearfield, Altoona and Johnstown. Chris- 
tine Miller will appear as soloist at the 
Franklin concert. Mme. Gerville-Réache, 
who will sing at the opening concert in 
Pittsburg, has selected the celebrated aria 
from “Le Prophete.” 

W. K. Steiner, organist at the Rodeph 
Shalom Temple, has recently adapted some 
very fine selections from Rossini and 
Naumbourg which he will play at the spe- 
cial Jewish New Year, 5671, services begin- 
ning to-night. The music will be in com- 
pliance with the Einhorn ritual. The choir 
for these concerts consists of Mrs. Agnes 
Vogel-Roberts, soprano; Mrs. Charlotte 
Wagner-Zeigler, contralto; David Stephens, 


tenor, and Gay C. Donaldson, baritone. 
Mrs. Gertrude Thomas will assist in the 
Kolnidre. 


The Tuesday Musical Club will give its 
opening program November 1, at the Ger- 
man Club. Twelve programs will be given 
during the year. A date is being arranged 
for Liza Lehmann and her quartet of Eng- 
lish soloists for the annual benefit to be 
held in January. 

A musicale at the Fort Pitt Hotel, No- 
vember 2, with Mrs. Vida McCullough Mc- 
Clure, soprano; Adele Margaret Floing, 
pianist ; Eda Keary, violinist, and Ruth Wil- 


liams, accompanist, will open the year’s 
work of the Wednesday Current Event 
Class. 


The Mozart Club has definitely fixed No- 
vember 10 as the date of its first concert, 
at Carnegie Music Hall. 

Casper P. Koch, city organist at the 
North Side Carnegie Music Hall, will in- 
augurate his regular Thursday free organ 
recitals October 6. 

The first rehearsal of the North Side 
Musical Society, of which Charles N. Boyd 
is the director, was held last Tuesday night. 
He conceived the idea of an orchestra and 
choir meeting together. There will be ten 
rehearsals during the season and the mem- 
bership is expected to be increased to 200. 

John C. Dickson has sent out invitations 
to an informal reception arranged by him in 
honor of Charles Wakefield Cadman, the 
Pittsburg composer, who has just returned 
from Europe. 

Anna Griffith is home from a two months’ 
vacation at Cincinnati, her former home. 


gE. CS. 


“WILLIAM TELL” IN MILAN 


utumn Season at Dal Verme Opens 
with Uneven Performance 


Mitan, Sept. 19.—The Autumn season 
at the Dal Verme has just opened with Ros 
sini’s “William Tell.” The last time it was 
heard in Milan was at the Scala in 1899, 
when Toscanini directed and Tamagno was 
in the heyday of his fame. The director 
last evening was Panizza and the Arnoldo 
one Gilion, whose almost unlimited ability 
to sustain high notes was the joy of the 
gallery gods. Panizza gave a dignified 
academic reading of the score, and made 
most judicious cuts. If his interpretation 
was at no time illuminating it was always 
solid, scholarly and satisfactory. 

The “William Tell” was sung by Cigada, 
who has a fine resonant baritone and sings 
with warmth, intelligence and a good in- 
tonation. The women’s parts are all of mi- 
nor importance and were taken by singers 
of most mediocre attainments. It does seem 
as though a Gemmy might have been found 
of a trifle less full-blown feminine rotund- 
ity than Miss Sari. 

The audience was genuinely enthusias 
tic over the execution of the immortal! 
overture, which was played with authority 
and distinction. The chorus came in for a 
well-deserved share of applause. The fa 
mous trio of the second act was also greet 
ed with lively approbation. The scenery 
and costumes left much to be desired. 

Da Una POoLrtroNna. 


NEW HAVEN CONCERT SEASON 


It Will Be Particularly Strong in Or- 
chestral Events 


New Haven, Conn., Oct. 3.—The musi- 
cal season will open at Woolsey Hall, the 
official musical center of New Haven, on 
October 12, according to announcement by 
the University School of Music, of which 
Dr. Horatio Parker is dean. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink will give the first recital. The 
season by the New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra, its seventeenth series of concerts, 
is to be the most attractive in its history 
of the organization. The programs for all 
five concerts are practically outlined. Not 
only will the series be notable orchestrally 
in the matter of novelties, but the soloists 
engaged are of the most distinguished 
character. Alma Gluck, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera House forces, will as- 
sist at the first concert. 

Following are the dates for the Sym- 
phony series: November 1, November 209, 
January 10, February 14, and wsiarch 21. 
Among other concerts promised for the 
season is one by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra which has not played in New Haven 
in a number of years. Later it is most 
likely that there will be a concert by one 
of the big orchestras of New York. 

Lovers of the best band music will be in- 


terested to know that Sousa’s band is 
booked for Woolsey Hall early in the 
season. W. E. C. 





EAGER TO SEE PAVLOWA 


St. Louis Looking Forward to Advent 
of Russian Dancers 


St. Louis, Oct. 1.—Musical enthusiasts 
are taking a great interest in the coming 
of Anna Pavlowa and Mikail Mordkin, as- 
sisted bv the Russian Ballet. Interest is 
added from the fact that the executive head 
of the organization is Count Centanini, 
who is the husband of Jane Noria, the St. 
Louis grand opera singer. The company will 
appear here at the Odeon on November 7. 

Arno Waechtler has resigned his posi- 
tion with Symphony Orchestra and will 
give more time to his duties of teaching. 

The Orpheus Musical Society, an organ- 
ization of amateur talent, has been fortun- 
ate in securing Dr. Percy V. Everdson as 
conductor. Dr. Everdson is organist and 





choirmaster of the Church of the Re 
deemer here, and comes from England, 
where he was conductor of the Philhar- 


monic Orchestra of seventy-five pieces and 
of a chorus of 300 voices. The president of 


the club is William Zink. The orchestra 
will number about seventy-five members 
this year H. W. C 


Hungry Club’s “Italian Night” 


“Italian night,” first of a series of “Na 
tional Nights” to be celebrated by the Hun 
gry Club, of New York, was an event of 
Saturday, October 1. Signora Gina Cia 
parelli Viafora, the prima donna, was the 
star of the program. She sang the aria 
from “Madama Butterfly” and two ballads, 
one “Reverie,” by Mrs. S. Newton Leo, 
and the other “My True Love,” composed 
by Cav. A. Seismit-Doda, with words by 
Mattie Sheridan. Both compositions were 
encored. Vincenzo U. Ferri sang songs by 
Capponi and Tosti and the great “Don 
Giovanni” duet with Signora Viafora. 
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Under Professor Auer 





HER FIDDLE, HER BOOKS AND TENNIS 


Kathleen Parlow’s Principal Hobbies—She Is Looking Forward 
Eagerly to Her Short Tour of America Which Begins in 
December—The Pretty Story of How She Came to Study 








ONDON, Sept. 21.—Kathleen Parlow 
came down the steps of her home in 
Hampshire and greeted me with a cordiality 
that made the tiresome two-hour journey 
that was a necessary preliminary to the in 
terview seem amply worth while. | wanted 
her to talk to me about her plans for her 
American tour and about her art in general 
“My going to America,” said she, “is a 
gratification of one of my chief ambitions 
| shall go in December. I am sorry it is 
to be so short a tour, but it is the best | 
can arrange, as I have a tour in Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden to occupy me until 
the 25th of October, and then fifteen en- 
gagements in Holland before I sail for 
America. A list of Gernian engagements 
will bring me back early in the year. 

“But I shall play in New York and other 
Eastern cities with a Canadian tournée fol- 
lowing, and some concerts in San Irancisco 
and other coast towns. I shall return again 
to America later if—well, if they like me.” 

Miss Parlow is so modest that one would 
hardly believe that she has been acclaimed 
throughout the length and breadth of Eu- 
rope as one of the greatest of living women 
violinists. In Norway and Sweden no viol- 
inist draws such houses as she, and she is 
now entering upon her third season in Hol- 
land, where she plays to capacity houses at 
double prices. One of her pleasant antici- 
pations in connection with her American 
tour is the opportunity it will give her to 
play in San Francisco, where she lived from 
her fifth to her fifteenth year. She is a 
Canadian by birth and, after leaving San 
Francisco, came to England to study. 

Miss Parlow’s hobbies are, first, and nat 
urally, her fiddle; second, literature, par- 
ticularly biography, and the letters of great 
men, and, third, lawn tennis. 

“My fiddle,” she said, “is a Josef Guar- 
nerius, which belonged to Viotti, and is 
valued at $10,000, though | would not part 
with it for that sum. The son of Bjornsen, 
the famous Norwegian litiérateur, pre- 
sented me with it in Berlin after he had 
heard me play at a concert there. Gen 
erally I prefer a Guarnerius to a ‘Strad, 
indeed I know of only one ‘Strad’ which 
pleases me more than my own fiddle. 

“T never practice more than three hours 
a day, and very often I get into some book 
or am too interested in tennis even to touch 
my instrument. Then my mother has to re- 
mind me of many unpleasant things, prin- 
cipally of some tour just ahead, when | 
must play certain concertos which I sudden- 
ly realize | have not looked at for days. But 
| find that after I have once mastered a 
work I do not need to practice much to 
keep it up and overpractice makes a compo- 
sition lose its freshness, | think.” 

Miss Parlow’s principal studies in the 
violin were pursued with Professor Auer 
in St. Petersburg. and she tells a pretty) 
story of how she found the opportunity to 
work under that master. 

“I had heard Mischa Elman play,” she 
said, “and I felt that I must somehow work 
under his teacher. At that time my mother 
and I were living in London and it seemed 
utterly impossible for me even to get to 
St. Petersburg to study with Professor 
Auer. My mother and I were in no finan- 
cial position to make it possible. 

“Every day after my practicing I used 
to go out for a walk, but | was expected to 
be back at a certain time regularly. One 
day I did not return until two hours after 
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my usual time, and my mother, worried and 
angry, demanded an explanation. 

‘| told her that I had become so despond- 
ent that | had done a very daring thing. | 
had gone to Lord Strathcona s and told his 
secretary that | wished to see his lordship. 
lhe latter had me shown in and asked who 
{ was and what he could do for me. 

“[ said simply that | was Kathleen Par- 
low (I was quite unknown then), and fur 
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A Snapshot of Miss Parlow 





ther blurted out in utter terror that I wished 
$1,000 to go to St. Petersburg to study with 
Professor Auer. The great man seemed 
merely much amused, and replied, ‘You 
shall have it, my child. Have your mother 
come to talk it over with me.’ 

“T almost ran home and—well, that ex- 
plains how I got to study with the great 
master.” 

Miss Parlow is now only twenty years of 
age, so this happened about five years ago, 
but she told me the story as though it had 
occurred far down a dim vista of years. A 
crowded career may give a sense of ma- 
turity quite as effectively as age. 

Not only did Miss Parlow study with 
Professor Auer, but she became his favorite 
pupil and it is, perhaps, not mal apropos to 
state here that Professor Auer, after hear- 
ing Miss Parlow play the Bach chaconne at 
her last London concert, said, “I have never 
heard the chaconne better played in all my 
experience.” 

Miss Parlow laments the fewness of 
worthy sonatas among recent works of com- 
posers. She is not exactly a devotee of the 
modern or impressionistic school of tone- 
painting. She admires the César Franck 
sonata tremendously, but clings persistently 
to her love of Brahms. 

It seemed difficult to understand how 
Miss Parlow keeps in condition with a con- 
cert almost every night, and so much trav- 
eling involved. “Ah, but that is where my 
tennis comes into account,” she explains. 
“You think, perhaps, it is only a pastime, 
which in a way is true, but it also gives me 
health which stays with me throughout the 
season.” 

Miss Parlow still suffers occasionally 
from nervousness on the stage, according to 
her own admission. “It is a very difficult 
thing to explain,” she says. “Sometimes I 
think it adds zest to the work. We enjoy 
doing what is most difficult and the element 
of risk lures us on. Certainly nothing is 
more risky than getting up before a large 
audience, a veritable mosaic of expectant 
faces, and trusting to our silly memories 
to carry us through. 

“Remember, no prompter is standing in 
the wings to help us over a rough spot our- 
selves and our memories are those against 
the public and often against an orchestra 
not too well conducted.” 

Miss Parlow left for her Scandinavian 
tour the day after our interview. She will 
be in New York December 1, and will open 
her tour with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





Distinguished Artists for Bridgeport 


Bripceport, Conn., Oct. 3—The Wed- 
nesday Afternoon Musical Club has se- 
cured distinguished artists for this season’s 
concerts. Among them are the Kaltenborn 
String Quartet, assisted by Myron W 
Whitney, Jr., basso, November 9; Bonci, in 


song recital, January 4; Estelle Harris, so- 
prano; Florence Mulford, contralto, and 
Annie Louise David, harpist, February 8; 
Adolph Borchard, pianist, April 19. In ad- 
dition numerous musicales will be given by 
club members. a oS 





MUSIC STANDARD PRAISED 





University of Wisconsin Department 
Placed on Par with Other Courses 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 3.—The School of 
Music of the University of Wisconsin has 
been raised to the same standard of excel- 
lence as the other departments of the Uni- 
versity. Hereafter no student unable to 
pass the entrance requirement examination 
will be allowed to take up the study of 
music. The course in music, as now ar- 
ranged, covers the usual four years re- 
quired in all collegiate work. 

Several musical courses have been ar- 
ranged so that they may be taken by any 
student in the college of letters and science 
in connection with regular work. These 
courses include such studies as harmony, 
counterpoint, history of music, musical 
composition and the masterpieces of music. 
A degree will be given for the completion 
of the regular four-year course in mustc. 

In addition to strengthening the general 
standards of the school of music the uni- 
versity authorities have offered two courses 
of music to the correspondence students 
through the extension division of the uni- 
versity. Each course consists of sixteen 
lessons. The development of an intelligent 
understanding and appreciation of the best 
music is the purpose of the first course. 
How, to listen to a concert, how to judge 
of the merits of the music, and how to pass 
an opinion on a performance are the three 
things receiving special attention in this 
course. The department of music suggests 
the use of the phonograph in connection 
with this study, where it may be found 
desirable. 

The teaching of public school music is 
the subject of the second correspondence 
course, which aims to prepare teachers 
obliged to instruct in music in addition to 
their regular work. No previous training 
in music is required. The elements of 
music, rote songs, the child voice, and ear 
training and sight singing are the chief 
topics considered. M. N. S. 





R. E. Johnston’s “Little Affair” to Some 
of His Southern Friends 


At their home at Riverside Drive and 
Seventy-ninth street, last Saturday evening, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Johnston entertained 
a few of their Southern friends, including: 
Mrs. Victor Lamar Smith, of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Jean Adger Flynn, of Columbia, S. C.; 
Emma Coburn, of Savannah, Ga.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas J. L. Brown, of Tampa, Fla.; 
and Col. A. E. Gonzales, of Columbia, S. C. 

There was a “little” music that evening, 
just to pass the time away, and the fol- 
lowing artists participated: Rita Fornia, 
Lilla Ormond, Eva Mylott, Caroline Mihr- 
Hardy, Arturo Tibaldi, Manfred Malkin 
and Myron W. Whitney, Jr. 

Friends from Manhattan Island, Brook- 
lyn, Newark, Chicago and Boston were 
among the guests, and some of them were 
still there when the “affair” broke up at 
2 A.M. 





Dr. Friedlander Arrives 


Dr. Max Friedlander, music director of 
the University of Berlin, arrived in New 
York October 1, on the Deutschland, of the 
Hamburg-American line, to take up his 
work at Harvard University in his capacity 
as this year’s exchange professor. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
WAR IN MONTREAL 


Newly Formed Quartet to Contend 
for Honors with Beethoven 
Trio 
MontTreEAL, Oct. 4.—There will be compe- 
tition in chamber music this year. Messrs. 
Dubois aud Chamberland, the seceding 
members of the old Beethoven Trio, ’cello 
and violin respectively, have associated with 
themselves Messrs. A. Dansereau and Eu- 
gene Schneider, and will give quartet per- 
formances, while the reorganized Beethoven 
Trio, in which Mme. Froehlich is joined by 
Messrs. Taranto, violin, and Labelle, ’cello, 
announces a long program of works by 


Brahms, Schumann, Beethoven, Dvérak, 
Rubinstein, César Franck, Mozart. Volk- 
mann, Wieniawski, Schubert and Hans 


Ruber. The Trio season opens on October 
18, in Windsor Hall, while the quartet has 
but just started rehearsals. 

The difficulties of those interested in 
chamber music have been considerably in- 
creased by the fact that the Art Associa- 
tion, a wealthy organization of picture- 
lovers which has been in the habit of loan- 
ing one of its large galleries for such re- 
citals, is moving to a new building, and will 
not accommodate recitals in the future. 
Windsor Hall is unnecessarily large for 
such audiences as are drawn to chamber 
concerts in Montreal, and a trifle expensive. 
The Beethoven Trio proposes to bid for 
larger audiences by engaging vocal soloists 
of prominence for each recital. Beatrice 
raser, a Winnipeg contralto now resident 
in Montreal, and a pupil of Shakespeare, 
will be the first. 

Canadians are this season to hear, for the 
first time since she became famous, one of 
their own daughters who has come to the 
front in the realm of the violin. Kathleen 
Parlow, who was born in Calgary, Albert, 
twenty years ago, but was educated in San 
Francisco, will make a tour of Canada and 
a few United otates cities, opening in 
Montreal in December. 

Mme. Nordica has been booked at the 
Windsor Hall for a date in January. She 
will be accompanied by a small concert 
company under the management of Fred- 
eric Shipman, the basso being Myron W. 
Whitney, Jr. whose father, the famous 
Myron Whitney, died the other day. 

Two new appointments have already been 
made in the Symphony Orchestra in the 
process of reorganization under Dr, Per- 
rin. Emil Taranto is restored to the place 
of first violin, which he occupied three years 
ago, but abandoned owin~ to differences 
with the management. The accompanist 
will be F. H. Blair. 

Recent paragraphs in musical papers hav- 
ing charged that charming and successful 
young opera singer of Covent Garden and 
the Opére Comique, Mme. Edvina, with 
being a native of Vancouver, British Col- 
umbia, justice to Montreal requires me to 
state once more and emphatically that 
Edvina was born in Montreal, lived here 
for ten years or more, and still has many 
relatives in this city. Her notable successes, 
especially since they have almost all been 
achieved in French operas, have been fol- 
lowed with enthusiasm by the French-Can- 
adians of this province, and should she re- 
turn here in opera or concert she would be 
assured of a tremendous welcome. 











FOUR NEW SONGS 


CARRIE JACO BS-BOND 








“‘A PERFECT DAY”... 


“THE SHEPHERDESS” 
“ROBIN ADAIR’”’.. 


public. 


“MY SOUL”. — hee 


.High and low voice .60 list 
....High and low voice .60 list 
High and low voice .60 list 
High and low voice .60 list 
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“SEVEN SONGS” (booklet) 
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CONCERNING THE CONCERT AND RECITAL PROGRAM 








"THERE was much music in this city last 

season. Indeed, at times it seemed al- 
most as though artists, concert managers 
and operatic impresarios had conspired to- 
gether to tempt Fate at the risk ot profes- 
sional reputation and worldly goods by a 
display ot munificence never betore equaled 
on this half of the terrestrial planet. 

For the space of five months or so there 
was on hand an array of talent in contrast 
with the rank lavishness of which the an- 
nual Summer Festivals of Germany seemed 
as a free lunch sandwich to a Lucullan ban- 
quet. And then, when the joyous days ar- 
rived whereupon the singer, pianist or. vio- 
linist should, in accordance with artistic 
etiquette, retire gracefully from the scene 
of activity to indulge in bucolic delights 
and incidentally take an inventory of the 
material fruits of his labors, there arose a 
concerted chorus of weeping, wailing, 
gnashing of teeth and rending of garments. 

There can be no doubt that the most 
potent factor in the disaster was this ill- 
considered oversupply. But if a large per- 
centage of the afflicted artists had under- 
taken a dutiful catechism of their own con- 
sciences they might wisely have concluded 
that it was not all, and that a matter fully 
within their own power to control had been 
to an amazing extent the minister of their 
discomfiture. The public, so they reasoned, 
had not done its duty by them—they who 
had sung and played like lineal descend- 
ants of Orpheus or Apollo. What more 
did this confounded public want? 

There was the rub. There was something 
more that the much-abused public could 
reasonably have expected, namely, that such 
things as the sweet-throated singers, agile- 
fingered pianists or violinists and erudite 
conductors render them should be to their 
liking. But as revards that phase of the 
question, it seemed as though the estimable 
artistic gentry had taken it into its head 
that a “public be damned” attitude was 
necessary. 

The outcome of it all was an epidemic of 
unsatisfactory programs—a fatal handicap 
to an artist however great. The public 
merely demonstrated afresh that it was not 
half as foolish and as gullible as some mu- 
sicians love to believe it, and it stayed 
quietly at home, or patronized the onera 
and theater, leaving manv a hapless artist 
to the tender mercies of small dead-head 
gatherings. Hine illae lacrymae! 

We have all met persons who, in the sim- 
plicity of their hearts, babble airy nothings 
about the artist being the thing, the pro- 
gram a mere harmless, necessary 1nci- 
dental. Such people have not found them- 
selves. There is no orchestral conductor, 
no singer, pianist, violinist, ‘cellist living 
who can long succeed in counting on public 
support if what he persists in playing does 
not interest. And, on the other hand, not 
ten thousand columns of critical tribute on 
the score of “philosophic depth,” “nobility,” 
“spirituality,” “lofty seriousness” and simi- 
lar terms can sufficiently sugarcoat a work 
for the consumption of the concert-going 
public if its characteristics are as those of 
so many things which confront us to-day. 

By far the most flagrant offenders in the 
matter of uninteresting offerings are the 
vocalists, and this all the more because the 
literature at their command is so rich in 
deathless masterpieces. With an ardor 
worthy of a better cause they fill their pro- 
grams to overflowing with exactly that 
which invites boredom. So persistently was 
the practice maintained last Winter as al- 
most to have seemed the result of malice 
aforethought. 

It is two years since the Wiillner phe- 
nomenon occurred. That memorable Satur- 


day afternoon on which the baritone fairly 
wrought an audience in Mendelssonn tall 
into a trenzy of enthusiasm with Schubert's 
‘Voppeiganger,” “Wanderer,” “Erlking’ 
and Schumann s “Waldgesprach” and “1 wo 
Grenadiers” will not quickly pass trom the 
memory of those who were present. 

As his fame spread, Dr. Wiuliner began to 
indulge more and more in his penchant for 
Hugo Wolt, Richard Strauss, Hugo Kaun, 
and others ot the neo-German school. Hus 
interpretations of them were, of course, ir- 
resistible as such. But somehow or other 
the spontaneity of his hearers’ delight was 
never as manifest for these as tor the 
Wullnerian “Doppelganger,” “Atlas,” “Two 
Grenadiers,” or the “Fruhlingsnacht.” Why? 

Towards the close of last season the 
singer was heard with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in songs by Hugo Wolf, Gustav 
Mahler and Felix Weingartner. Une would 
scarcely have recognized ‘the proverbial 
“Wiullner audience.” And then, a tew weeks 
later, he gave a series of recitals devoted 
exclusively to Schubert and Schumann. Five 
days before the first of them the last seat 
in Mendelssohn Hall had been disposed of 
—and hundreds clamored in disappointment. 
It would be hard to conceive a more elo- 
quent expression of popular taste. 

The average singer is strangely impervi- 
ous to such lessons. He will fill up the first 
part of his program with Handel, Lully, 
Rameau or other eighteenth century nota- 
bilities, regardless of the fact that a single 
song by these masters is all sufhcient, and 
that in the majority of cases their idiom 
is not altogether sympathetic to music lov- 
ers of to-day. Then there may be a Schu- 
bert number or two, but seldom one of the 
supreme ones. The rest belongs to the 
“ultra moderns.” This sort of thing per- 
sists week after week and month after 
month, and then at the close of the year 
there is consternation over the fact that 
great labor is a source of revenue so 
disproportionate to it. 

There is a growing tendency among mu- 
sicians to designate as “ultra modern’ onl) 
such music as pointedly avoids melody of 
any sort. You can even find those who wii! 
admit that it is impossible to write in ac- 
cordance with the most approved examples 
of Teutonic modernity and still retain use 
of the melodic style. Not to write, to play, 
or to sing such music is to submit to be- 
ing branded as “not up-to-date” by critics. 

Yet, if concert-givers are in the busi- 
ness for the entertainment of the public, as 
they presumably are, they would do well 
to hearken less to the pronouncements of 
academically inclined critics, and to furnish 
more of what we take a certain satisfaction 
in designating as “music with a tune to it. 
For such an article it is not essential to 
retrace one’s steps back to Scarlatti, Handel, 
Rameau, or even to Schubert. We can 
furnish this commodity right here in 
America in the songs of Edward Mac- 
Dowell, and allied, moreover, with the 
riches of modern harmonization. How piti- 
fully neglected are these lovely creations! 

The greatest song writer since Franz and 
Liszt is Grieg. But to most singers the 
mention of a Grieg song connotes “Sol- 
veig’s Song,” just as the orchestral conduc- 
tors only thought is “Peer Gynt” when 
mention of Gricg’s orchestral works is 
made. Of the very existence of his greatest 
achievements they are not only regardless, 
but in many a case crassly ignorant. Critics, 
you see, have written little about them. 
Ergo, why bother and try to find out any- 
thing for yourself? But lest it be thought 
that we are harping incontinently on two 
composers, let us inquire the reason for 


the neglect of Franz. Jensen, Liszt, Dvorak, 
Rubinstein, and pause for a reply. 

Musicians are intensely fearful of being 
charged: with playing anything that might 
be called “popular.” They have a congeni- 
tal aversion to most of such short piano 
pieces as, despite their beauties, do not call 
for transcendent powers of technical exe- 
cution. For this reason the public is de- 
prived of the pleasure of hearing at concerts 
the best piano works of Grieg or of Mac- 
Dowell. And yet the public dearly loves 
short pieces and does not dearly love long 
ones unless they can show a pretty sub- 
stantial raison d’étre for their length. It 
seldom cares for a sonata of over a half 
hour’s duration to be followed by a set of 
thirty or forty variations. 

The substance of what has been written 
with regard to singers and pianists applies 
with equal pertinence to the makers of pro- 
grams of our symphony concerts. There 
exist certain conductors who seem actually 
to take malicious delight in inflicting on 
their hapless hearers precisely what any 


sane man’s common-sense must prompt him 
to recognize as trash. 

Masterworks of genius, old and new, are 
shoved aside to make room for sawdust- 
stuffed symphonies of dinosaurian propor- 
tions, musical manifestations of eccentricity 
in its most grotesque forms. 

There are those who will argue that a 
conductor must keep his organization 
abreast of the times. But must he, if the 
process implies the necessity of boring an 
audience which comes to him primarily for 
entertainment with that which he recog- 
nizes as valueless? And conductors them- 
selves often admit that things they present 
are of such a character. 

Remember that half the victory lies in 
giving the public what it likes! Give all 
the modern compositions you will—provided 
they be sane, sound, melodious music. If 
they answer this description they will duly 
be appreciated. HERBERT F. PEYSER. 





Mrs. Tippett’s Boston Studio Opened 


Boston, Oct. 3.—Mrs. Clara Tippett, the 
pianist and vocal teacher, has opened her 
studios in the Pierce Building for the sea- 
son, with a large class of pupils. 
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Bennington Corners 


Miss Zerlina Bartholimen 


‘who is to accompany 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell 


on her lecturing tour this winter will also 
accept engagements for drawing room enter- 
tainments or forconcert. Miss BARTHOLI- 
MEN will make a specialty of singing MR. 
MacDOWELL’S Songs. 


TERMS 


MRS. ELIZABETH CLARK SLEIGHT 
100th St. & West End Ave., N. Y. 


ADDRESS 








Elizabeth Clark Sleight 


ANNOUNCES A CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


MRS. SLEIGHT 


has removed to the 
Bennington Corners, 100th St. and West End Ave. 


where pupils desiring lessons may 


address her after 


October 10th 
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ORVILLE HARROLD ADDS SIX ROLES TO HIS REPERTOIRE 


Result of a Summer’s Study with 
Oscar Saenger in Maine—A Suc- 
cessful Attempt to Prove That 
It Is Not Necessary to Go Abroad 
to Acquire an Operatic Education 

ORVILLE HARROLD’S _ phenomenal 


success at the Manhattan Opera House 
last season was made possible by his train- 
ing under an American teacher, Oscar 
Saenger. His success was so great that Mr. 
Hammerstein was satisfied to have him con- 
tinue in American environment, instead of 
sending him abroad, as he had at one time 
announced he would do. 

In order to do the best thing for Harrold 
and give him tne right kind of environ- 
ment, Mr. Saenger gave up a long contem- 
plated trip to South America, engaged a 
villa on the Maine coast on the shores of 
Penobscot Bay, took his family, Mr. Har- 
rold, his assistant, William Falk, and a 
French and Italian teacher, Lucien de Van- 
noz, and settled down to. a Summer of 
work. This is the first time in his twenty 
years of teaching that saenger has ever 
taught during his vacation time, but his 
keen interest in this wonderful voke and 
his desire to prove that it is not necessary 
to go abroad to acquire an operatic educa- 


tion made him willing to undertake the 
task. All this was made easier, too, by 
Harrold’s enthusiasm to help prove the 


same point. He is an American boy and 
proud of being trained at home. 

The order of the day was something like 
this: An early horseback ride and a plunge 
in the bay, before breakfast, prepared for 
the morning’s work, which consisted of a 
tone lesson, and then the singing and acting 
of some role, with Saenger. In the after 
noon more work with the coach preparatory 
to the next day's lesson, a language lesson, 
then a sail on the bay in the yacht Orvilla, 
or a climb over the mountains, to give relief 
to the work. Generally more study in mem- 
orizing roles was undertaken before bed- 
time, for Harrold is an indefatigable stu- 
dent, often working from six to eight hours 
a day. During these two months six operas 
were studied and completed: “Faust” and 
“Carmen” in French, and “Tosca,” “Butter- 
fly,” “Cavalleria Kusticana” and “Traviata” 
in Italian, which, with the two already sung 
at the Manhattan last season, “Pagliacci” 
and “Rigoletto,” give Harrold a répertoire 
of eight operas. 

Interest in the work was heightened by 
the presence of Rudolf serger, of the Royal 
Opera in Berlin, who arrived about August 
1, to study the following new roles, which 
he will sing in Berlin next season: Walther 
in “Die Meistersinger,” Rhadames in “Aida” 
and Otello. Berger is the singer who came 
to America two years ago and whom Saen- 
ger transformed from a baritone to a tenor, 
who made a brilliant début in Lohengrin, 
August 31 of last year, and who has since 
been a tavorite, not only with the public 
but with the Kaiser, in leading’ tenor roles 
at the Royal Opera, where he had sung 
leading baritone roles for ten years pre- 
ceding his transformation. 

To Mr. Saenger also went Marie Rap- 
pold to do some work on new roles which 
she is to sing at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next season—those of Desdemona 
in Verdi's “Otello,” and Eurydice in Gluck’s 
“Orpheus.” She joined with Herr Berger 
in warm admiration of the superb voice of 
Mr. Harrold. 

[It was a truly 
there were great 


musical household and 
ardor and enthusiasm 
shown in the work. Everything was done 
out of doors as much as possible—a corner 
of the veranda serving for dining-room and 
for studio. An, interesting feature ot 
the Summer was two performances oi 
Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet,” which 
Mr. and Mrs. Saenger gave at the Camden 
Opera House for the benefit of the publi 
library. All the artists of the household 
took part, and Mr. Saenger’s gifted young 
daughter, Eleanore, made her début on the 
dramatic stage, playing Romeo the first 
night and Juliet the second. Harrold played 


also 


the part of Tybalt, Berger that of the 
Prince Escalus, and Mrs. Saenger the 
Vurse. The wedding music from Gounod’s 


“Romeo and Juliet” was sung behind th 
scenes in the last scene of Act II, by Mme 
Rappold, Herr Berger, Mr. Harrold and 
M. de Vannoz, Mr. Falk playing the organ 
and Mr. Saenger conducting 

Mr. Saenger took a complete rest during 
September, when he and Mr. Harrold went 
up into the Maine woods to hunt and fish 

With the répertoire that Mr. Harrold has 
now acquired he is fully equipped to accept 
an engagement at any of the first-class 
opera houses. As he is under contract to 
Mr. Hammerstein, he will sing in New 
York for a short time this coming season 
and is to be one of the principal tenors in 
the Hammerstein season of grand opera in 
London next year. 








Oscar Saenger and His Pupil, Orville Harrold, During Their Summer of Work 
The Upper Picture Shows Mr. Saenger and Mr. 
The Lower Picture to the 


and Recreation in Maine. 


Harrold Returning from an Early Morning Ride. 
Left Shows Them on the Yacht “Orvilla,” Mr. Harrold at the Wheel and Mr. 
In the Other Picture Mr. Saenger Is Seen Teaching 


Saenger on the Left. 











His Famous Pupil the Réle of “Turridu” in “Cavalleria Rusticana” 











SGAMBATI’S PRAISE FOR MILDENBERG’S NEW OPERA 











Giovanni Sgambati at His Piano 


"THE photograph reproduced herewith, a 

recent one, was presented to the 
American composer, Albert Mildenberg, of 
New York, by its subject, Giovanni Sgam- 
bati, who inscribed it as follows: 

‘To the grand master, Albert Muilden 
berg, of America del Nord, with all sym 
pathy and great esteem. Giovanni Sgam 
bati. Roma, June 22.” 

While he was passing through Rome 
early in the Summer, Mr. Mildenberg was 
invited to spend a few days at the villa of 


the famous Italian classical composer. Sig 
Sgambati made a careful examination of 
the score of Mr. Mildenberg’s new opera, 
“Michel Angelo,” and then passed em 
phatic judgment upon it. : 

“Your opera,” he said, “is a work of rare 
beauty and dramatic power. I am sure it 
is destined for a great success. You have 
written a wonderfully melodic score that 
will appeal to a large public both from its 
musical and dramatic possibilities.” 

This tribute to Mr. Mildenberg comes 


from a man whose position in the musical 
world represents the serious and most legi- 
timate standard of musical composition to- 
day, and whose works have commanded 
the admiration of the entire musical world. 


LISTEMANN-SHERWOOD TOUR 


Chicago Artists Return from Successful 
Tour in Northwest 


Cuicaco, Oct. 3.—Virginia Listermann re- 
turned to her home in this city last Sun- 
day, after a notably successful tour with 
the famous American pianist, William H. 
Sherwood. They gave twenty-eight con- 
certs, fourteen of them being in the Do- 
minion of Canada, six in British Columbia 
and eight in Washington, Uregon, Montana 
and North Dakota. In all of these concerts 
they eclipsed the record in many of the 
points where they appeared. Mr. Sher- 
wood is a seasoned and well-known artist; 
that his playing was approved goes without 
saying. Miss Listemann brings new beauty 
and. vitality into the work of the concert 
singer and makes a pronounced impres- 
sion wherever she appears. [he papers were 
all enthusiastic over her appearance, and 
she not only shared honors with Mr. Sher- 
wood, but made a most pronounced favor- 
able impression for herself. Critical com- 
ment was extremely enthusiastic over her 
vocalistic work. 


TIBALDI’S VIOLIN SEIZED 


New Customs House Ruling Says Instru- 
ment Is Not a Tool of Trade 


A new ruling by the Customs House au- 
thorities with regard to the importation 
of violins cost Arturo Tibaldi a profitable 
engagement in Boston on October 4. Mr 
libaldi arrived in New York on the Pro- 
vence, of the French line, September 30, 
bringing his most valued instrument, esti 
mated to be worth $6,000. Kk. E. Johnston, 
manager of the violinist, was surprised 
when informed that Mr. Tibaldi would 
have to pay duty on the instrument in ac- 
cordance with the new ruling that a violin 
is not a tool of trade, but a theatrical ef 
fect. 

The discussion between the violinist, his 
manager and the inspectors was prolonged 
to an hour that made it impossible for Mr. 
Tibaldi to fill his Boston engagement. 





Dr. Muck to Return to Boston 

BerRLIN, Oct. 1.—As predicted in Muv- 
SICAL AMERICA several weeks ago, Dr. Karl 
Muck, kapellmeister of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, will return to the direction of the 
Soston Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Muck 
has decided to accept an engagement of 
several years with the Boston organization 
after his Berlin contracts expire in 1912. 


Mme. Litsner’s Studio Reopened 


Mme. A. Litsner, the successful teacher 
of singing, has reopened her New York 
studio at No. 54 West Thirty-ninth street, 
and has already entered upon what promises 
to be an active season for her. Mme. Lits- 
ner’s ideas on vocal culture have won en- 
dorsements from authorities on this sub 
ject in Europe and America and the work 
of her pupils, demonstrated on various oc 
casions in past seasons, has given unmis- 
takable evidence of the thoroughness of her 
methods. 


Lillia Snelling Returns from Europe 

Lillia Snelling, the distinguished young 
American contralto at present a member ot 
the Metropolitan Opera House Company, 
has returned from an enjoyable trip in 
Europe, and has appeared at various im 
portant musical affairs during her stay 
abroad 


Robert Blass in Berlin Opera 


BERLIN, Oct. 1.—Robert Blass, formerly 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York, has begun his engagement 
in Berlin at the Royal Opera, succeeding 
the American, Putnam Griswold, who him 
self goes to the Me tropolitan this season. 


\lthough Humperdinck’s “Children of 
the King” was to have inaugurated a policy 
at the Metropolitan Opera House of giv 
ing a part of the répertoire in English, it 
is now announced that it will be sung in the 
original German .when it is given its 
first performance there on any stage this 
Winter, under the composer’s direction. 








Studio to Sublet 2 or 3 days 
a week, apply 253 West 42d 
Street, New York, Room 26. 
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NEW YORK LEADS WAY 


Experiment of Last Summer in 
Public Band and Orchestra Con- 
certs an Inspiration to Entire 


TO NEW ERA IN MUNICIPAL MUSIC 











READERS of Mustcat AMERICA are al- 
ready well aware of the fact that the 
Summer just past witnessed a revolution- 
ary advance in the condition of municipal 
music in New York City. New life was 
infused into the entire system of the city’s 
music; the concerts were more popular and 
received more attention from press and 
people than ever before. 
The cause of this sudden turn about 
from a worse than stagnant condition of 


New York’s municipal music was the in- 
coming of a reform administration, and 
we thus have the extraordinary spectacle, 
in America, of a political upheaval inau- 
gurating a musical renaissance. In the 
accomplishments which have been made 
possible in this first season’s work under 
the new conditions, and in the possibilities 
indicated for the future, there is an inter- 
est which is little less than thrilling for 
every city and town throughout the United 
States. The awakening in New York is 
but the expression of a spirit which in 
the last few years has been ripening for 
action everywhere in this country. The 
people have come to a place where they are 
reaching out for other fruits of civiliza- 
tion than the mere establishment of homes, 
of business, and of crude and unprofitable 
amusements. A number of uninterrupted 
decades of self-development, of education, 
of daily and magazine journalism, of club 
study, travel, and many other forms of 
civilizing activity, have changed the tem- 
per of the country. The people are in- 
formed. Without the outlet of practical 
and original creative effort, this process of 
piling up. information would become 
stifling. 

For the venting of these new national 
desires, the highly developed activities of 
special culture circles are insufficient. In 
music, the opera in a few localities, and 
the splendid symphony orchestras here and 
there, are inspiring examples of American 
artistic enterprise; but while they excel in 
refinement and perfection, they fall short 
of the spirit of democracy which now so 
powerfully arises and manifests itself in 
all phases of American life. It is all very 
well to achieve a point of perfection or a 
moment of beauty in this place or that, but 
what of the people—the people everywhere, 
who have come at last to learn of these 
things, and who want as much of them as 
they can understand and enjoy? That is 
the question to-day. 

There is but one way in which this ques- 
tion can be met and dealt with on a scale 
sufficiently large to satisfy the popular de- 
mand—through the municipal government. 
When New York City, therefore, ended 
the condition of municipal music as some- 
thing perfunctory—a sop to the popular 
Cerberus—and made it an inspiration to 
the people, it flashed a welcome and timely 
signal to America at large, and took a defi- 
nite and powerful Step toward the realiza- 
tion of what is best, what is most exhila- 
rating and most promising in the spirit of 
America to-day. 

New York’s municipal music is in charge 
of two city departments. The new admin- 
istration brought with it the incumbency 
of Charles B. Stover as Commissioner of 
the Department of Parks, and Calvin Tom- 
kins as Commissioner of the Department 
of Docks and Ferries, these being the de- 
partments in question, the latter providing 
bands for the eight recreation piers on the 
North and East rivers. In all, without 
counting Brooklyn or the Bronx, these de- 
partments provided for Manhattan and 
Staten Island about thirty-five bands and 
two orchestras, during a period of a little 
more than fifteen weeks. The appropria- 
tion granted by the aldermen for this ex- 
cellent purpose was a little more than one 
hundred thousand dollars. The bands were 
of different sizes, from fourteen men and 
leader, of which small size there were only 
a few, to twenty-one and leader, and there 
was one large band of forty-five. On the 
recreation piers the bands played every 
night, and some thirty parks had concerts 
once a week, except that a fuller schedule 
was arranged for Central Park, where 
Commissioner Stover added to the music 
center already existing at the Mall an- 
other at McGowan’s Pass. At both of these 
centers, as well as at Madison Square, the 
orchestras were heard, and several orches 
tral concerts were given toward the close 
of the season in Staten Island. The or 
chestras consisted of fifty-four men and 
leader, and were composed of musicians 
accustomed to playing in the great sym- 





Arthur Farwell, Supervisor of Music in 
New York Parks and Piers 


phony concerts. Although there were but 
two orchestras performing simultaneously, 
there were three actually employed, Nahan 
Franko giving several concerts at the be- 
ginning of the season, and Arnold Volpe 
and Franz Kaltenborn each conducting 
several concerts each week throughout the 
Summer. 

The increase of the number of symphony 
orchestras to two was a notable point in 
the Summer’s municipal music affairs, and 
made possible the hearing of more of the 
world’s musical master works than ever be- 
fore at these concerts. In general, 
throughout the city, bands of much better 
quality than in previous years were pro- 
vided for the parks and recreation piers, 
many new music centers were opened, and 
better programs were given. Through the 
action of the commissioners, who called in 
a citizens’ committee to discuss plans, the 
writer was appointed supervisor of munici- 
pal concerts in New York, and may, there- 
fore, be in a position to give informa- 
tion and suggestions which will be helpful 
to other localities. 

Extensive as .were the city’s musical 
undertakings in the past season, it is not 
their magnitude that was the most impor- 
tant point. That the ideas which found 
expression found it on so large a scale was 
undoubtedly valuable in calling national at- 
tention to them. The fact of foremost 
importance was that, having the appropria- 
titon in hand, the commissioners regarded 
it as a power for uplift, a power with 
which good and beautiful ideas could be 
established for the benefit of the people. 
The fact that the efforts at betterment 
met with so great a popular appreciation, 
is as convincing a proof of their timeli- 
ness as could be wished for: As in all 
vital advances it was here also a question 
of spirit, of the attitude toward the issue, 
and in this first requisite in all progres- 
sive action—the effort to incline its direc- 
tion upward—no city or town, however 
small, need be behind any other. The cities 
which have already taken steps toward the 
inauguration of good municipal music will 
be encouraged by what has occurred in 
New York, and others which are ready but 
still dormant will be awakened to action. 

There need be no fear that American 
audiences at municipal concerts will not 
appreciate good music. But the experience 
in New York shows that it must be well 
rendered. A mangled masterpiece, played 
to a crowd of people unfamiliar with it, 
will hopelessly discourage many from any 
further acquaintance with this suspicious 
“classical” music. A work of mighty spirit, 
conducted with feeble spirit, makes no 
friends for good music. What is done 
must be well done, if there is to be true 
gain; if it is not, the question cannot be 
regarded as having been tested. More- 
over, the average man who says that he 
does not like “classical” music is not to 
be taken seriously. It would be safe to 
say that there were hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of such in the great audiences 
which listened to the orchestral concerts at 
the Mall in Central Park, and listened with 
an intentness which was a source of aston- 
ishment to the leaders. Big works of 
Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Rimsky-Kc rsakoff, 
Dvorak, and many other composers old 
and new were received with an enthu- 
siasm equal to, and in many cases much 
greater than that given to works of a 
supposedly more popular nature. No en 
tire symphonies were performed, although 
a number of symphonic movements were 
given with great success. Suites of threé, 
four, and five movements were also suc- 
cessfully given. The music from the great 
operas always proved popular. Orchestral 
music of too delicate a nature cannot well 
be undertaken in the open air, where the 
audiences are very great, especially where 
there is no sound reflector behind the or- 








Hearing Given to Little Heard 
Works of American Composers 
Vitally Significant Feature of 
Movement 








chestra, as is at present the case with the 
New York orchestral stands. In the quiet 
circumstances of the evening concerts in 
Central Park, however, works like Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song,” and Dv6orak’s 

“Humoresque” were satisfactorily heard. 
The acoustic arrangements at the New 
York orchestral concerts will be improved 
before another season. 

The-programs of the Central Park or- 
chestral concerts were of great interest, 
and atttracted many persons who are accus- 
tomed to hearing the various symphony 
concerts of the Winter. They contained 
many substantial works, such as the first 
movement of Schubert’s “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” (which proved immensely popu- 
lar); Liszt’s symphonic poems, symphonic 
movements from Beethoven, Haydn, 
Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Goldmark, and 
others, the great overtures, and such ex- 
traordinary orgies of modernity as Rim- 
sky- Korsakoff’s “Caprice Espagnol,” and 
of all these works and many similar ones 
the great audiences of ten to fifteen thou- 
sand could not get enough. 

Many of the numerous band programs 
given throughout the city by the thirty- 
five or more bands were of surprisingly 
good quality, though here advance was 
handicapped by the fact that the bandmas- 
ters had never before been required to 
keep up to any particular standard; that 
they had no rehearsals, and many of the 
best works had never passed into their 
repertory, and that the bands were too small 
to undertake a great many of the large 
works that should be heard. 

The folk-dancing, afternoons, on three 
of the recreation piers was one of the 
most successful and popular of New 
York’s municipal music activities during 
the Summer. The Department of Docks 
provided bands for this purpose, and the 
Parks and Playgrounds’ Association fur- 
nished young women teachers for the chil- 
dren, who were remarkably quick at learn- 
ing various European folk-dances. The 
popular dances of the day in America were 
also encouraged. The “Children’s Folk 
Dance Festival,” which took place at the 
East Twenty-fourth street Recreation Pier 
at the close of the season, was a joyous 
experience to the thousand or more little 
costumed dancers who took part, and a 
sight of great picturesqueness and charm 
to the many onlookers, including various 
city officials, who occupied the specially 
erected grand stand and the space along 
the edge of the pier. 

One of the most strikingly progressive 
activities of the Summer’s work was the 
weekly production of important new or 
little-heard orchestral compositions by 
American composers at the orchestral con- 
certs in Central Park. European coun- 
tries have long recognized that the creation 
of music lies at the very heart of a nation’s 
musical life, and certain foreign nations 
have granted annuities to composers and 
have required that their subsidized orches- 
tras perform a certain number of works by 
contemporary native composers. Acting 
upon the knowledge of this circumstance, 
and realizing the value and wisdom of it, 
Commissioner Stover made a similar re- 
quirement of the two symphony orchestras 
engaged by the Park Department, and the 
performance of one new or little heard or- 
chestral work by an American was re- 
quired each week by each orchestra. This 
became one of the most interesting phases 
of the work, all the more so as Americans 
are known to have devoted themselves ex- 
tensively to orchestral composition, while 
at the same time they have been able to 
get very few orchestral hearings. Scores 
were called in from many parts of the 
country, and after the inauguration of this 
plan, seventeen American scores, a number 
of them of considerable size and great diffi- 
culty, were given. Among the composers 
represented were Edward MacDowell, Ed- 
gar Stillman-Kelley, Henry Gilbert, Henry 
Hadley, Ernest R. Kroeger, Silas Pratt, 
Homer N. Bartlett, William J. McCoy and 
the writer. Almost one-half of these 
scores were performed for the first time, 
in some cases the composers attending re- 
hearsals and performance, and thus having 


that rarest of opportunities for an Ameri- 
can composer, the chance to develop him- 
self in orchestral composition by hearing 
several performances of his own work. A 
number of the works were heard for the 
first time in New York. These composi- 
tions showed a surprising grasp of orches- 
tral technic considering the comparatively 
slight orchestral experience of their com- 
posers, and held their place well, and often 
scored signal successes, among foreign 
works. Their performance showed con- 
clusively that the audiences were as ready 
to hear works by native as by foreign com- 
posers. The conductors also were much 
impressed with the excellence of many of 
these scores, and Arnold Volpe’s expe- 
rience with them during the Summer has 
led him to plan to give, as the novelties 
of his Winter series of symphony concerts, 
chiefly American works. 

In New York City’s action in this mat- 
ter lies a greater hope for the composer 
in America than in anything which has yet 
occurred. With the force of American 
municipalities behind him, his spirit will 
rise to its fullest power, and his progress 
wili become rapid and assured. 

Choral singing in Central Park, in con- 
nection with the orchestral concerts, has 
also proved very successful and popular. 
On two occasions the People’s Choral 
Union was heard, Frank Damrosch and 
Edward G. Marquard conducting, and once 
the United Singers of Manhattan, the con- 
ductor being F. Albeke. 

So great and varied have been the mu- 
nicipal musical activities in New York 
during the Summer, that it is not easy, 
without a more complete description, to 
grasp their full extent and significance. 
Moreover, it is difficult to see where they 
centralize. It is, perhaps, the very absence 
of centralization ‘that forms the most inter- 
esting and profitable feature for study in 
the entire Summer’s work, for it becomes 
evident at once, in reflecting upon the sep- 
arate elements of the work, how much 
greater the results might become by be- 
ginning to combine these elements. 

The elements themselves are these: 
Band music, orchestral music, choral mu- 
sic, the dance, and the composer. Once 
the place of the creative musician is rec- 
ognized in the plan, and once the creative 
mind begins to consider these magnificent 
elements, and to what great popular artis- 
tic ends he might combine them, munici- 
pal music may take a place in the musical 
development of America such as it holds 
in no other nation of modern times. 

It is readily conceivable that the Chil- 
dren’s Folk Dance Festival might be or- 
ganized into a great representative ballet, 
with music written especially for it. The 
combination of chorus and orchestra af- 
fords vast possibilities. Municipal opera 
is already talked of and with choral and 
orchestral developments a great step would 
be already taken in this direction. These 
things need not be on so vast a scale as 
is foreshadowed in New York City’s ac- 
tivities. Whenever these elements are 
present, or some of them—and that is al- 
most everywhere in the United States— 
something definite, purposeful and appro- 
priate can be done. In such a course lies 
the application of music to the great proc- 
esses of democracy, and New York, in 
taking a leading position in this movement, 
should encourage American communities 
everywhere to take similar action. It is 
by no means unlikely that progress in this 
direction may reveal the ideal method of 
celebrating the great American holidays. 

Municipal government is created by the 
people, and it should be an instrument in 
their hands for the enrichment and uplift 
of the conditions of life. Leaders of mu- 
sical thought everywhere should see to it 
that the present national movement for 
better municipal government carries with 
it a response to the awakening popular de- 
mand for a higher fruition of civilization, 
through art, and especially through music 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 





Jane Osborn-Hannah to Sing in Both 
Opera and Concert 


Mme. Jane Osborn-Hannah has returned 
to the United States after a Summer spent 
in Germany and Italy. She will again be 
connected with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, after January 1, but during No- 
vember and December is to appear with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company in Chicago. 
She will also sing a number of concert en- 
gagements under the management of the 
Quinlan Agency. 





A memorial tablet has beail peacee on 
Carl Reinecke’s natal house in Altona, Ger- 
many. 
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TO TRAIN BROOKLYN 
ORCHESTRA PLAYERS 


Arnold Volpe Starts Movement 
with Men’s and Women’s 
Organizations 


The training of men and women in or- 
chestral playing is the purpose of a move- 
ment now being carried on in Brooklyn by 
Arnold Volpe, director of the Volpe Sym- 
phony Orchestra. His efforts are meeting 
with encouragement from the start and 
have already materialized to the point of 
the organizing of two associations, one for 
men and the other for women, which shall 
devote themselves to instruction in orches- 
tral performance under the guidance of Mr. 
Volpe. Numerous applications for mem- 
bership are in Mr. Volpe’s hands. 

Both branches were started on _ their 
course of instruction during the last week, 
the Women’s String Orchestra having its 
first session in the Hall of Arts Building on 
October 3, while the male aggregation met 
for the initial rehearsal under Mr. Volpe’s 
baton on October 8. As Mr. Volpe intends 
to give each body a course of thirty ses- 
sions, the women on Monday evening and 
the men on Thursdav evenings, he will 
probably become as popular a figure in 
Brooklyn as he has been in Manhattan 
through his connection with educational 
work of a similar character. Each or- 
ganization will be heard in a separate pub 
lic concert at the end of the season. 

First signs of activity among the musical 
societies of Brooklyn are becoming more 
prevalent. The Chaminade Club, now 
grown to considerable size, has completed 
its arrangements for a series of three pub- 
lic concerts, each of which will be devoted 
to the songs of the best lyrical composers 
Mme. Emma Richardson Kuster, the con- 
ductor of the society, directed the first 
rehearsal at the club’s rooms on October 7. 
Diligent rehearsals are also being held by 
the Reconciliation Choral Society, of which 
Wilbur A. Luyster is the musical director. 
This organization, comprising more than 
200 voices, is preparing Stewart’s “Nativity” 
for the first concert in January. Julia 
Ross has been re-engaged as accompanist. 
Charles F. Gleason is president of the so- 
ciety and Katherine I. Douglass is vice- 
president. 

An elaborate musical treat has been ar- 
ranged by Arthur B. Claassen, director of 
the Brooklyn Arion Singers, for the cele- 
bration of the forty-fifth anniversary of 
the society, to be held in Arion Hall, Sun- 
day, October 9. The entire program, vocal 
and instrumental, is to be given by Arion 
members. Mr. Claassen announces, further- 
more, another concert on October 109, with 
Leopold Winkler, the pianist; Karl Schol- 
ing, violinist; Mr. Gotsch, violoncello, and 
Gertrude London, mezzo-soprano, as solo- 
ists. The second act of Weber’s “Frei- 
schiitz” will be sung under Mr. Claassen’s 
direction. Naliz Wagner, daughter of ex- 
Senator Wagner, will sing Aennchen, and 
Lillian Funk will appear as Agatha. Henry 
Weimann, of the Manhattan Quartet, will 
sing the leading tenor role. ei So 


Teachers Introduced to 
Portland, Ore. 


PorTLAND, Ore., Sept. 19.—The opening 
concert of the Columbia Conservatory on 
Friday evening was a marked success 
There was a large audience and each num 
ber of the program was splendidly ren- 
dered. It was given to introduce the new 
members of the faculty to the public and 
they fully justified the promises made for 


New Music 


them. Those participating were Frank G. 
Eichenlaub, violinist; Harry E. Van Dyke, 
pianist; Nancy A. Beals, soprano, and 


Beatrice C. M. Hidden, accompanist. The 
same program was given before a large 
audience at Oregon City on Wednesday 
evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Wallace Graham 
left this week for a two years’ residence in 
Berlin, Germany. Mr. Graham is a pupil 
of Joachim and will teach and also coach 
in ensemble and post-graduate work while 
in Europe H. C 


Orchestra Proposed for York, Pa. 


York, Pa., Oct 1.—Plans are being con- 
sidered here for the organization of a sym- 
phony orchestra. Promoters of the York 
Oratorio Society and Schubert Choir are 
back of the project, and it is proposed to 
have an organization of such size and efh- 
ciency as to enable it to participate in rendi- 
tions of the two choral bodies. Alfred A. 
Knoch, conductor of the City Band, will 
likely be chosen to direct the orchestra 

H. R. R 








Granberry School for Piano 
Produces Results That Count 











Group from Granberry Piano School. The Director, George Folsom Granberry, Is 
Standing in the Center of the Third Row. The Portrait Is 
Mr. Granberry’s Mother 


"THE Granberry Piano School of New 

York begins its fifth season with a 
largely increased preliminary registration, 
which is proof that the systematic and 
practical work that it accomplishes in all 
branches of music study is appreciated 
throughout the country. 

The director, George Folsom Granberry, 
and the management have thoroughly con 
sidered the complete development of the 
pianist and the teacher and have arranged 
graded courses which bring about this de 
velopment without forcing, but certainly 
without any loss of time. For the profes 
sional student who wishes to become a 
teacher there are the regular normal 
course, which covers the logical and direct 
presentation of each of the elements of 
music, the development of hand culture, 
fundamental harmony, form, transposition, 
music writing, embellishments, etc.; meth 
ods-lectures, in which demonstrations are 
given of the most valuable and interesting 
of the recent results achieved in musical 
pedagogy; observation of the regular work 
in class rooms, where all of the teaching 


‘is according to the Faelton system of fun 


damental pianoforte instruction; and, most 
important of all, to the young teacher, the 
requirement to act as a tutor, which gives 


him practical experience in teaching under 
the supervision of a_ skilled instructor. 

lor those students who wish to become 
professional pianists, there are the classes 
in the development of advanced technic; 
the interpretation lecture-recitals, in which 
compositions of all schools are analyzed 
and performed; practice in ensemble play 
ing; appearances in recital classes, and 
participation in frequent public recitals 

Last season students were enrolled from 
\labama_ California, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Rhode Island Washington, Dominion 
of Canada and Japan. In greater New 
York this school commands most distin 
guished patronage, including members of 
the following families: Vanderbilt, Rocke 
feller, Schieffelin, Jay, Lorrillard, Edgar, 
Hammond, Goddard, Rhinelander, Stuyve 
sant, Brown Norrie, Huntington and many 
others prominent in social hfe 

The Granberry Piano School announces 
that it gladly welcomes visitors to its 
rooms, both in Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, 
and the Pouch Mansion, in Clinton avenue, 
Brooklyn, and that any one desiring in 
formation or invitations to the school re 
citals is requested to communicate with 
the secretary, Granberry Piano School, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 











TRANSFORMATION OF THE ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 








WO years ago the Symphony Orchestra 
of St. Louis was not an independent 

organization: it was a collection of inde- 
pendent musicians, assembled—if other en 
gagements did not prevent—for eight con 
certs during the season. This year, says an 
editorial in the St. Louis Republic, the or 
chestra has absolute command of its mem- 
bers; it will give thirty concerts, exclusive 
of the twenty popular Sunday afternoon 
programs. And it will go on the road 
for a season of twenty engagements, accom- 
panied by one of the first soloists of the 
concert stage. 

his is a transformation indeed. What 
brought it about? The answer involves a 
little study in personality. 

lo begin with, the orchestra had the right 
director—Max Zach, trained in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under the conducting 
of William Gericke, and combining wide 
musical knowledge and executive tact with 
the artistic temper, disciplined enthusiasm 
and infinite patience of the successful con 
ductor. Second, there was the board of 
directors of the Symphony Society, men of 
real civic spirit with the vision of the civi 
mission of music in its noblest forms, work 
ing against heavy odds in the midst of a 
ragtime-loving generation And then en 
tered Loudon Charlton, impresario of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, who ap- 
preciated the greatness of the St. Louis 
conductor and the temper of the directors 
and saw the possibilities latent in the situa 
tion 

[To realize them there was need of a great 
plan and a certain measure of sheer audac- 
ity, tempered by sound managerial sense 
These Mr. Charlton supplied. He proposed 


that the orchestra engage its members for 
the season, assuming absolute control of 
them ; that it double the number of concerts 
by adding eight matinées; that it go on 
tour throughout the Southwest, and that it 
give, in addition, the entire cycle of Bee 
thoven symphonies, from the easy, melodic 
symphony in C major to the majestic choral 
symphony which the master himself never 
heard 

Je it recorded to the everlasting credit 
of the courage of the directors that instead 
of gasping in sheer amazement they simpl 
went to work in a matter-of-fact way and 
put this ambitious scheme into execution 
\nd be it noted, as evidence of the sub 
stantial wisdom of the plan and the ability 
brought to its execution, that in consequence 
of its adoption the society starts in this 
year to give more than three times as many 
concerts and to spend more than twice as 
much money as it did three years ago. 





No Love Match, Cavalieri Repeats 


Paris, Oct. 1.—Lina Cavalieri reiterated 
and made more emphatic to-day her pre 
vious declaration that her marriage to 
Robert W. Chanler was not a love match 
ym her part. She wrote a letter which was 
published by Le Journal objecting to a 
statement that she had received a larg 
fortune from Chanler. She says that all 
she has is Chanler’s promise to pay $20,000 
yearly and that most of the property in 
volved in the famous marriage contract 1s 
so heavily involved that but little remains 

Adelina Agostinelli, formerly of the 
Manhattan, is to sing in Marseilles this sea 
son 


ASKS DIPPEL TO RUN 
QPERA IN CARLSBAD 


International Syndicate to Build 
‘“‘ Festspiel’? House There— 
Opera in Berlin 





BerRLIn, Sept. 22.—On Friday evening, 
September 16, the Komische Oper came 
out with this season's first performance of 
Puccini's “Tosca,” newiy staged, according 


to the published announcements. This new 


staging, however, we are sorry to say, rep- 
resented no departure from the Comic 
Opera’s last season’s custom in staging its 
productions. The same rather glaring cir- 
cus effects were noted, and the same lack 
of proper illumination and, above all, there 
was the same deplorable distortion of words 
originally meant to ve sung. We have long 
since ceased expecting to hear anything re- 
sembling bel canto in the Komische Oper 

The evening was looked torward to with 
considerable interest in view of this sea- 
son's first appearance of Maria Labia. That 
her version and rendition of: the title réle 
is interesting and evinces a distinctive per 
sonality 1s well known to most opera goers 
of Berlin. 

\Ille. Labia possesses an unusual talent 
and a pronounced artistic personality and 
her voice was distinguished by its usual 
splendor at this performance. The orches- 
tra, under the leadership of Ignaz Wag 
halter, surpassed itself. We have not often 
heard the orchestra of the Berlin Komische 
per play with such precision and subtle 
tone shading 

The first performance of  Puccini’s 
“Boheme” in the Komische Oper, on Oc 
tober 7, will be attended by the composer 
in person. The principal parts will be im 
personated by Fraulein Labia and Messrs. 
Marak and Mantler. 

A syndicate comprising men of wealth 
from different countries, including the 
United States, has been formed for the 
purpose of building a new Festspiel House 
in that most international of watering 
places, Carlsbad. ‘The object of this under- 
taking is to be the production, at the height 
of the season in Carlsbad, of grand opera 
in the original languages, as is customary 
at the Metropolitan in New York. Ne- 
gotiations are in progress with Andreas 
Dippel, who may be entrusted with the 
management of the new opera house. The 
importance of this project becomes evident 
at once when we take into consideration 
that Wagner’s works will be free by the 
time this new building will have been con- 
structed, and that the Carlsbad opera of 
the future will offer a serious competition 
to the “Bayreuth restspiele.” 

Emma Destinn will not appear at the 
Royal Opera this season, but will be heard, 
prior to her departure for America, in two 
concerts in the Philharmonic, October 28 
and 31. In the second concert she will be 
assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

On the occasion of the centenary of the 
birth of Franz Liszt in 1911 the Berlin 
Konzert Verein will conduct a Franz Liszt 
Festival. This will take place in April of 
the coming year and will last four days 
Ferruccio Busoni. Alexander Heinemann 
Paul Goldschmidt and other well-known 
artists, as also the Dortmund Musical So 
ciety, which will come to Berlin 250 singers 
strong, and the Bliithner Orchestra have 
already promised their co-operation. Joseph 
Stransky has undertaken the conducting of 
the festal concerts 

Felix Weingartner has just completed his 
opus 50. It is a quintet for piano, clarinet, 
violin, viola and ‘cello 

In the prize-contest for the Rubinstein 
Prize, which takes glace every five years, 
and to which only twenty-seven chosen 
pianists are admitted, the prize this year 
consisting of 5,000 francs, was awarded to 
Alfred Hoehn. This pianist, who 1s but 
twenty-three years old, is a native of Thur 
ingia, a graduate of the Conservatory ot 
Cologne and at present teacher at the Con 
servatory of rrankfort Americans will 
have an opportunity of passing judgment 
yn this talented artist, who will tour the 
United States before long OO Pig 


Buffalo Girl Pianist Makes Concert 
Début in Berlin 


Bertin. Oct. 1 Among the concert de 
butantes of this week here was [leanor 
Anna Ehlers, pianist, of Buffalo, N. Y 
who pleased a discriminating audience at 
Rechstein-Saal by her playing of numbers 
by Bach. Beethoven, Brahms. Chopin, Liszt 


and Schumann 
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An announcement just received in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is that Lillian Nordica will 
be heard there this Fall. 

oo * * 

William MacPhail, the Minneapolis vio- 
linist, has returned there from Prague, 
where he has been studying with Sevcik. 

* * * 

Laura Baer, the Cincinnati contralto, is 
at present singing principal parts with the 
LeBrun Grand Opera Company. in Chicago. 

x * x 

“Aida” and “Traviata” were sung before 
large audiences in San Francisco the week 
of September 12 by the Bevani Opera Com- 


pany. 
ce 

Eva Trotter, who has recently returned 
from study in Berlin, has opened a piano 
studio in Portland, Ore. She formerly 
taught in Chicago. 

* * * 

Errolle Smith, a former student of the 
Chicago Musical College, now a tenor on 
the staff of Henry Russell, of the Boston 
Opera Company, has been visiting friends 
in Chicago. 

* K + 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl Feininger, instructors 
of piano and violin, have resumed teaching 
for the season at the New York studio, No. 
2469 Broadway, New York. . They will also 


do accompanying. 
* * * 


A new monthly magazine, The Masses, 
will make its first appearance in New York, 
November 25, and the publishers announce 
that the musical department will be con- 
ducted by André Tridon. 

* * * 

Victor Harris, the vocal teacher, has re- 
turned to New York from a four months’ 
absence abroad and has resumed work at 
his new studio in the Beaufort, No. 140 
West Fifty-seventh street. 

ie 

Mrs. Benjamin Chase, who has a studio 
in St. Louis, has been spending the last 
month in New York singing anc studying. 
She has sung at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Chrch and the Temple Israel. 

x * * 

Mrs. Cecil Smith, pianist, accompanist 
and lecturer, has planned for this year’s 
work for The Music Lovers Club, of Cin- 
cinnati, which she has in charge, a study of 
all the different forms of song. 

_ * * 

Harriet P. Orendorf, soprano, of Chicago, 
has been engaged by the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra as soloist for a six weeks 
tour beginning in March. She will be ac- 
companied by Tina May Haines. 

x * * 

Mrs. Inez Parmater, who formerly held 
important church positions in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and who toured four seasons with 
Ovide Musin, the violinist, is now devoting 
her whole time to teaching in Detroit. 

* * * 

John Bohn, one of the soloists of the Pil- 
grim Congregational Church, of St. Louis, 
leaves shortly to study in Paris. A benefit 
concert was tendered him last week by 
members of the choir and assisting soloists. 

x * * 


Ferdinand Kaufmann, violinist and con- 
certmeister of the Wiesbaden Orchestra 1n 
Germany, has been engaged as soloist for 
the concert by the Meriden, Conn., Phil- 
harmonic Society, to be given November 14. 

co a 

At the initial meeting of the Mozart Club, 
of Madison, Wis., B. Q. Morgan was chosen 
director for the coming year, and plans 
were made for two concerts. Mr. Morgan 
has recently returned from an extended 
visit in New York. 

* * * 

The first of a series of Sunday after- 
noon concerts was given September 18 at 
the Portland, Ore., home of Abby White- 
sides. Ethel Rowland, of Boston, Mass., 
was the guest of honor and delighted those 
present by her singing. 

* . * 

Under the conductorship of Carlo Nico- 
sia, and with Edith Helena, Domenico 
Russo, George Shields and Henry Luck- 
stone, in the cast, a creditable performance 
of “Faust” was given by the Aborn Opera 
Company in Buffalo recently. 

* * 


Louise C. Davis, soprano; G. H. Jones, 
tenor; Julius Bierlich, violinist, and J. A. 
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Anderson, pianist, gave a program at the 
Starr recital Hall, Los Angeles, recently, 
as the opening event for the music school 
of which they are the faculty. 

Se 


Francis Woodmansee, the Salt Lake City 
pianist, who has been spending the Sum- 
mer there, has left for Los Angeles, where 
he is booked for a concert engagement. 
Later he will give recitals in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Seattle, Denver and Eastern 
cities. 

* * * 

One of the stars of the old Bostonians, 
Helen Bertram, has taken a residence in 
the Westlake district of Los Angeles, and, 
with her daughter, ‘Marguerite Henly, will 
make her home there. She is planning a 
series of song programs for Los Angeles 
and vicinity. 

* * * 

After a Summer in the White Moun- 
tains Agnes Andrus has returned to reopen 
her studios in the Gladwin Building, No. 
270 Woodward avenue, Detroit. She will 
give regular monthly and other pupils’ re- 
citals. Miss Andrus also has charge of 
the piano department in the “Home and 
Day School.” 

* * * 

The Y. W. C. A. Orchestra of Cincin- 
nati, under the direction of Bert Allen, will 
give twenty-five concerts throughout the 
State. The first will be on Monday, Oc- 
tober 10, at Mooresville, and on the 17th of 
this month they will appear in concert at 


Martinsville, Ind. 
* * & 


Margel Gluck and Ella Ivimey, who gave 
a recital in Buffalo September 30, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Schoellkopf, 
are now spending several weeks in New 
York and other cities filling engagements. 
After the holidays they are booked for a 
tour to the Pacific Coast. 

* * * 

Myrtle Lee and Hazel Lathrop have re- 
turned to Chicago after a tour through 
lowa, Minnesota, Missouri and Wisconsin. 
These singers, in asociation with P. M. Ful- 
lennider, violinist, have given 131 consecu- 
tive concerts under the management of the 
Redpath-Vawter system. 

* * * 

Nannie C. Love, dean of music at Knick- 
erbocker Hall, Cincinnati, opened her vocal 
studios there, and also a more central one, 
this week. Anna Elizabeth Hulman, a 
pianist and lecture pupil of Leschetizky, 
Carrefio and Armin Doeme, is associated 
with Miss Love this year. 

* *x* * 

It is announced that Handel’s “Judas 
Maccabaeus” will be sung in next Spring’s 
festival at Ann Arbor, Mich., and also 
“Eugen Onegin,” by Tschaikowsky. The 
Choral Union series of concerts in Ann 
Arbor will open October 20, with Frances 
Alda, soprano, in a song recital. 

*x* * * 

Jennie M. Stoddard is one of the busiest 
vocal teachers in Detroit, for in addition to 
her teaching she is director of the Tues- 
day Musical Professional Chorus, of a 
chorus of one hundred at the Kindergarten 
Normal School and of the choir at one of 
the prominent Detroit churches. 


* * * 


The Cincinnati College of Music vocal 
quartet, which was so successful in the per- 
formances of “In a Persian Garden,” with 
Adele Westfield at the piano, will continue 
its organization, and will shortly begin re- 
hearsals of “The Golden Threshold.” Re- 
quests for its appearance in Ohio cities have 
already been received. 

* . » 


Four organ recitals have been announced 
by Hamlin Hunt, organist of Plymouth 
Church, of Minneapolis, for Wednesday 
evenings in October, to be given by his 
advanced pupils, Lillian Crist, Clement 
Campbell, Edna Wakeman and Mrs. C. W. 
Bragg, all of whom hold positions as organ- 
ists in Minneapolis churches. 

x 2.2 


Mrs. Grace Hamilton Mowry, the Colum- 
bus, O., pianist who went to Germany last 
Spring for an indefinite stay, has been play- 
ing in several concerts lately with marked 
success. Her playing at a recent concert in 
Wehlen brought forth warm critical ap- 
preciation. Mrs. Mowry will spend all of 
this coming season in Berlin 


Playing at his 141st and 142d public or- 
gan recitals, October 2 and 5, Professor 
Samuel H. Baldwin, of the Department ot 
Music of the City College of New York, 
introduced compositions by Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, Gustav Merkel, Bach, Wagner, 
Bellairs, Joseph Bonnet, Guilmant, Schu- 
hert, Rossini, E. de Bricqueville and Enrico 
Bossi. 

« * * 

After a busy Summer teaching a large 
class, Felix Hughes, of Cleveland, O., has 
heen obliged to enlarge his studios in that 
city by adding a second room. He will 
give his usual song recital in November, 
at the Engineers’ Hall, a new recital hall 
in Cleveland which offers appropriate sur- 
roundings for the more intimate kind of 
musical affairs. It seats 1,300, and has a 
fine organ. 

* * * 

Scenes in costume from “Lakmé,” “Faust” 
and “La Bohéme” were given by Clara Duf- 
fy, the colorature soprano now touring the 
Middle West, and James Harrod, the lyric 
tenor of the College of Music, of Cincin- 
nati, at Vincennes, Ind., October 4. This 
novel operatic evening was under the aus- 
nices of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

a * * 

The Northeast Branch of the Von Un- 
schuld University of Music,’ Washington, 
D. C., was opened on October 3 with a 
reception and informal recital in which 
Mme. Von Unschuld, Miidred Kolb, Louis 
Potter and Pearl Myers participated. In 
addition to these three graduates the others 
who will assist at this branch are Mrs. M. 
C. Massey and Estelle Hayden. 

*x* * *” 


The cantata “Jeptha’s Daughter” was ren- 
dered in Montgomery, Ala., September 28, 
by a chorus of Montgomery negro singers. 
It was the most pretentious work ever given 
by the colored people of Montgomery. The 
leading soloist was’ M. Egbert, a former 
Armada, Mich., negress, whose rich mezzo- 
soprano won her much praise. There were 
about one hundred singers taking part. 

* * * 


The Choral Club of Hartford, Conn., 
which was organized in 1907, has increased 
its membership from sixty to eighty. The 
club will give two concerts during the sea- 
son, one December 6 and the other in May. 
The present officers of the club are: L. P. 
Waldo Marvin, president; Herbert S. Bul- 
lard, vice-president; Merrit A. Alfred, 
treasurer; Charles M. Starkweather, secre- 
tary. 

* * * 

Under the auspices of the College of 
Music of Cincinnati the Springer Opera 
Club will give at least one and probably 
two performances of some well-known 
operas the current academic year. The per- 
formances will again be under the direc- 
tion of Albino Gorno, with the assistance of 
the instructors in the voice department, and 
of Joseph O'Meara, who will teach stage 
deportment. 

* * * 

Harold Randolph, director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, of Baltimore, 
has arranged to have Dr. Joseph H. Ames, 
professor of physics at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, deliver a series of illustrated lec- 
tures on “Acoustics and the Material of 
Music” at the Institute during October. Dr. 
Ames is a_ recognized authority in this 
branch of research. The lectures will be 
given in connection with the course on 
“History of Music.” 

* * * 


During the last month, George K. Sims, 
tenor and former director of the music de- 
partment of the Bryan Baptist Academy, of 
Bryan, Tex., has been giving a series of re- 
citals on the Pacific Slope. In the last of 
them he appeared in an evening of modern 
and classical songs at the National and In- 
dustrial Convention of the Pure Food Ex- 
position of San José, Cal. Mr. Sims is a 
pupil of Sig. Mattioli, of the College of 
Music of Cincinnati. 

* * * 

After a prolonged stay in Europe, where 
she has been studying teaching and singing, 
Mrs. Eleanor Hazard Peacock has returned 
to Detroit for the season of 1910-11. Her 
time is largely filled with teaching and 
concert engagements, which are not con- 
fined to Michigan, but extend from Ken- 
tucky to Nebraska and into Canada. One 
day each week this year will be given to 
teaching at the Michigan State Normal 
College in Ypsilanti, Mich. 

* * * 

Anthony Stankowitch, who recently made 
Buffalo his home, gave an interesting piano 
recital in the Twentieth Century Hall, that 
city, September 29, before a small but ap- 
preciative audience. In a »rogram ranging 
from Bach to Liszt, Mr. Stankowitch im- 
pressed his listeners as a thorough musi- 
cian. He produced some fine tonal ef- 
fects in MacDowell’s and Debussy's com- 
positions, in the interpretation of which he 
particularly distinguished himself 


As the inaugural event of the season in 
the Limestone College School of Music, 
Gaffney, S. C., a piano recital was given 
by Frank L. Eyer, director, September 26. 
Mr. Eyer played selections by Beethoven, 
Borodine, MacDowell, Mendelssohn and 
Verdi-Liszt, as well as a selection, “Mid- 
summer,” composed by himself. Songs by 
Flora A. Westerman were also on the pro- 
gram. Limestone College opened Septem- 
ber 22 with a record enrollment of students. 

* * * 


J. K. Francke has just received word 
from Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch  ’cellist, 
stating that he will arrive on the steamer 
Rotterdam, sailing from Rotterdam on Oc- 
tober 1, arriving in New York on October 
8 or 9. He will rest in New York for a 
few days, then go to Bay City, Mich. From 
Michigan he will go direct to Texas, play- 
ing in Galveston, Fort Worth, Dallas, San 
Antonio, Waco and Sherman: The ’cel- 
list’s subsequent tours will cover a large 
part of the ertire country. 

* * *x 

The new Choristers’ School of Grace P. 
E. Church, New York, has just been opened. 
It is of white marble. The purpose of the 
school is to recruit and train boys for the 
choir of Grace Church. The boys come 
from all parts of the country. While be- 
ing taught to sing, and while also serving in 
the chancel as choristers, the boys are given 
grammar school training as well as mili- 
tary training. Most of the boys are also 
musicians in the making, taking up piano, 
violin and other instruments. 

* * x 

A story circulated in St. Louis, to the 
effect that Burt McKinnie, formerly a fa- 
vorite choir and concert singer there, had 
lost his voice when he gave up a position 
several years ago with the Savage Opera 
Company and went to live on a farm in 
Nebraska has been refuted by Mr. McKin- 
nie himself, who has written to his former 
teacher, Mrs. Stella Kellogg Haines, that 
he intends to return to St. Louis. He will 
renew his studies with Mrs. Haines and 
will go on the concert stage. 

* * & 


First rehearsals of the Cincinnati College 
of Music Chorus and Orchestra were held 
last week. The chorus, under the direction 
of Louis Victor Saar, took up the study of 
the Mendelssohn Motet, op. 50, and two 
Saar arrangements of the Shubert songs, 
“Wiegenlied” and “Who is Sylvia?” The 
orchestra rehearsal was very well attended. 
Henri Ern, director, began with the study 
of a Mozart symphony and the overture of 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

* * * 


Brigham Cecil Gates, of Salt Lake City, 
brother of the Berlin court singer, Emma 
Lucy Gates, will go to Germany this Win- 
ter to study music. He will take the full 
kapellmeister’s course, which qualifies for 
operatic, concert and band work, and covers 
all the theatrical studies. Mr. Gates has 
had good preliminary work, having studied 
a year each with Professors A. G. Lund, 
J. J. McClellan and Arthur Shepherd, in 
Utah, and one year in New York, taking 
harmony and piano with Hoffley. He also 
had two years’ study at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 

* * * 


Plans have been prepared by the Mac 
Dowell Musical Club, of Milwaukee, for a 
series of ten concerts during the Winter, 
the first to be given on November 1. The 
club, which is one of the leading amateur 
organizations of the city, has grown to such 
proportions that it has become necessary 
for its meetings to be held in the hall of 
the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music. It 
is also planned to take in associate mem- 
bers, who will have the privileges of the 
recitals, and to form a student section, to 
which musical students will be eligible upon 
the recommendation of their teachers and 
of a committee on membership. 

* * * 


Willanna Smith, a former voice and vio 
lin student at the Cincinnati College of 
Music, is now devoting her entire time to 
singing. Miss Smith is a native of Frank- 
fort, Ky., and is the soprano soloist in the 
First Presbyterian Church at Lexington 
With Bertha Roth Walburn, violinist, and 
Albert Victor Young, pianist, both former 
Cincinnati students, Miss Smith gave a re 
cital at the Appalachian Exposition, at 
Knoxville, last week. Among other selections 
offered, Miss Smith sang Schuhert’s “Du 
Bist Die Ruh,” “The Sweetest Flower,” 
by van der Stucken, and three dainty little 
songs, from manuscript, by Mr. Young 





Bessie Abott Soon to Sail 

Bessie Abott, star of Mascagni’s new 
opera, “Ysobel,” is now in Paris, and will 
sail for New York October 19, on the 
Oceanic. The complete company with 
chorus and orchestra will sail from Genoa 
October 13. Before he sails Mascagni will 
give concerts in London and Paris. This 
is the first opera Mascagni has produced 
since “Amica,” which he wrote five years 
ago 
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Ormond, Liila—Concord, N. H., Nov. 9: Grand Opera Company, has been giving a series now ranks among the best in New England. 
Rapids, Nov. 12; Minneapolis, Nov. 1s. of recitals here and in Denver, with Mrs. } The school is established for the study of 
WHERE THEY ARE Rogers, Francis—Brooklyn, Oct. 27; Boston, Oct Dawson Hawkins, accompanist. Miss Rob- music in its broadest sense and while it 
28. erts has a beautiful voice, intelligence and aims to give thorough training to students 
‘ ny Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Beloit, Wis., Oct. 3; a charming personality, qualities which who wish to specialize in a particular sub- 
Changes and additions to this schedule should Menominee, Wis., Oct: 5; La Crosse, Wis., Oct. should place her in the front rank of her ject, it desires to give the lovers of music 
reach the office of Musicat AMERICA not later 7; Poughkeepsie, Oct. 10; New Haven, Oct. 12: profession. H. _B. who are listeners rather than performers a 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of Brooklyn Academy of Music, Oct. 13; Union ——____- --- good foundation of musical knowledge, 
publication. Hill, N. J., Oct. 16; Kingston, N. Y., Oct. 17; which shall make for the individual a high- 
Individuals Bradford, Pa., Oct. 18; Cleveland, Oct. 20; MAUD POWELL’S ACCOMPANIST er culture, and for the community a keener 
; co Lima, O., Oct. 21; Chicago, Oct. 23; St. Louis, a appreciation of music as an art. The fac- 
Alda, Mme.—Emporia, Kan., Oct. 25; Denver, Oct. 26; Louisville, Oct. 28; Knoxville, Tenn., iach k : . ulty consists of 

Oct. 28; St. Joseph, Oct. 31. With Boston Sie, ate Wl: Et aw Giada ther, 3 Waldemar Liachowsky Will Tour with d , . | 

. , , By 9 : : Pianoforte, Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross; violin, 


Opera C any, Nov. 4-14. eB 
pera Company OV. 4-14 Distinguished Violinist Mary Ellis, kénigliche Hochschule, Berlin, 1904- 


1907, pupil of Dr. Joseph Joachim and Prof. Carl 


. Houston, Tex., Nov. 9; San Antonio, Nov. 11; 
Allen, Vera—Chicago, Oct. 9. Chetan. Sea 


Barrére, George—Brooklyn, Nov. 12. Sembrich, Mme Chi cago, Oct. 2 Waldemar Liachow sky, who has been en- Markes; violoncello, Leonard Smith, ’cellist in 
Beard, Wéilliam—Chicago, Oct. 16 reaps ofits ae ee, OP gaged by Maud Pow ell to accompany her the Manchester (England) Orchestra, pupil of 
' ’ . ' Stro z —_ : e} nw Sache: P \ - ositio ‘story 
Beebe, Caroline—Detroit, Nov. 15 trong, Edwerd—Newark, N. J., Oct. 4; Wate: on her forthcoming tour, is a native of poe ia pa Ile at n highe “s ae - ‘ 

, dons oe ow . music, Edward Ballantine, highest honors in music 
Benedict, Pearl—Bloomfield, N. Bi Oct. 31 ‘ul nie ¥., Oct - kly Oct. 27 Konigsberg, Germany. J le received his “"g Ravens. shee, Schola Ciahervee. Paris, 1900; 
Bispham, David—Reading, Pa., Oct. 13; Wichita, appe ry oes ” _— : whe va a aes musical education in Berlin, and is a pupil theory, ear training, analysis, Edward Ballantine; 

cs Tewksbury, Luctile—Lincoln, Neb., Oct. 4. normal training, Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross. 


Kan., Oct. 19; Grinnel, Ia., Oct. 21; Pittsburg, 
Oct. 27; New York, Oct. : , , , 
bee Lele ese You oe Faribault, Minn., Oct. 17; Ohio, Oct. 28. 
Cheatham, Kitty—Fall River, Mass., Oct. 14. ; : ; 
= F Roct at es BI Van Eweyk, Arthur—Milwaukee, Oct. 13. 
arenes, 0 fF ae ear =) oe ‘ Reinald—Brooklyn, Oct. 10-12; Men 


field. N. J.. O Werrenrath, 
Aiea eet tas _ oy de'sschn Hall, New York, Oct. 25. 
Deis, Oscar—Chicago, Oct. 9. 


Detl Rdwerd—Detroit. N Wiliams, H. Evan—Oshkosh, Wis., Oct. 18; Aus 
, ee re, A _—* etros, é wee TS: tin, Ill., Oct. 20; Milwaukee, Nov. 3; Columbus, 
De Voto, Alfred—Brooklyn, Nov. to. 


as ’ O., Nov. 11. 
Doelling, Mae—Chicago, Oct. 16, Nov. 13 


Turpin, H. B.—Maine Music Festival, Oct. 612; f. we. 3. 


Boston Singing Club’s Plans 


Boston, Oct. 3.—lhe Boston Singing 
Club, H. G. Tucker, conductor, will give 
two concerts this season, as usual, in Chick- 
ering Hall, December 14 and March 22. 
\t one of these concerts a new song cvcle 











fone pte oe ~~ Mert i Crchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. for women’s voices, “In Springtime,” by 
tlson, Louis C.—(Lecture-Recital) Brooklyn, Nov. \lahe T Yaniels . 7 
A\lLab . Man Ss, n ) - 
10 Boston Symphony Orchestra—Northampton, Mass., label W. Daniels, one de Boston’ S$ promi 
‘ ; , . : : nent women composers, will be given. The 
Fanning, Cecil—Maine Music Festival, Oct. 8-12; Oct. 5; Boston, 7-8; New Bedford, Oct. 10; singing chi erat formed in re0t. and cee 
Faribault, Minn., Oct. 7; Ohio} Oct. 28. Boston, Oct. 14-15; Cambridge, Oct. 20; Boston, a Ras .* : 
: ° ; ’ then many ifnportant works have been 
Fique, Carl—(Brooklyn Academy of Music), Oct. 21-22; Providence, Oct. 25; Boston, Oct given several i the first time in Boston 
(Lecture-Recitals), Oct. 10, 17, 24, 31. 28-29; Brockton, Mass., Nov. 1; Boston, Nov. : oe . , - .5 cht.ue 9 
: ae ows ' eo - including George W. Chadwick's “Noél, 
Gadski, Mme.—Chicago, Oct. 9; Detroit, Oct. 11 4-5; Philadelphia, Nov. 7; Washington, Nov. 8; which ie eve, slo last season 
, : , ; 4 re aly ay . 
Gluck, Alma—New York, Oct. 18 Baltimore, Nov. 9; New York, Nov. 10; Brook I D.L.1 
Gilibert, Charles—Chicago, Oct. 16. lyn, Nov. 11; New York, Nov. 12; Hartford, F : ae 
Hamlin, Geo.—Chicago, Oct. 23. Nov. 14. Waldemar Liachowsky, Who Will Ac- 
Hinkle, Florence—Syracuse, Nov. 14. Flonsaley Quartet—Philadelphia, Nov. 14; Wash company Maud Powell This Season 
Hofmann, Josef—Carnegie Hall, Oct. 29; Brook ington, Nov. 15. [ IRLI IZ E 
lyn, Nov. 3; Chicago, Nov. 6. Kneisel Quartet Brooklyn, Oct. 27, Nov. 3; New of Schnabel. He first came to the notice i 
Jomelli, Mme.—Brooklyn, Nov. 11. York, Nov. 2§- of Anferican audiences during his associa- THE BIG MONEY-SAVIN IC HOLE 
Kerns, Grace—New York, Oct. 30; Bloomfield, Ver York Symphony Orchestra -New York, Oct. tion with Mischa Elman, with whom he 
N. J., Oct. 31. 28-30, Nov. 6, 11; Brooklyn, Nov. 12. played two seasons. Admirably suited to For 52 Years 


Kerr, U. S.—Troy, N. Y., Oct. 12; New York, Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, Nov. 5. the role of accompanist with his full and ° 
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Oct. 30; Oil City, Pa., Nov. 18. Symphony Orchestra—St. ' rich tone, he is moreover valuable as a 
have been the world’s stand- 








Kocian, Jaroslav—St. Paul, Nov. 15. and 1s. sates ; ‘= ebtat nities alce th 2 

Cran, Jere 5 = m Be musician whose attainments make possible esd. We sunsiz the United 
Lehmann, Liza—Rochester, Oct. 12. Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra—Pittsburg, Nov. the great variety of programs—a _ feature States Government. Hun- 
Macmilien, Francis—Boston, Oct. 14-15. [1-12 ink higg en » dreds of prices cut in half 
M , ”m, D ‘el Gregory—(Lecture Recital ) Brook Russian Symphony Orchestra—Pittsburg, Oct. 17 f the Powell tour. this years $100 cornets, only 
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lyn Academy of Music, Nov. 14. Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Oct. 14, 15, 21, r, : = $20 vil outfits, only $50; 
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Melba, Mme.—St. Paul, Nov. 1; Chicago, Nov. 13. 28, 29, Nov. 4, 5, 11, 12; Detroit, Nov. 14 PROVIDENCE MUSIC SCHOOL 25 guitar oan” ra Me mw A 
Murphy, Lambert—Bloomfield, N. J., Oct. 31 Tollefsen Trio—Western tour, Oct. 18, Nov. 14. outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
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180 pieces of music in all styles and grades for , 
violin, piano, voice, organ, etc., and at least, Year’s Program to Engage Local 


1000 of the brightest, brainiest musical ar- and Visiting Talent 
ticles, written by the world's foremost musicians 
and teachers, and selected by experts to make every- 
thing you do in music more inspiring, entertaining 
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CoLorapo Sprinas, Cor., Sept. 28.—The 
NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 























and instructive. Colorado Springs Musical Club is the prin- 
Write mentioning “Musical America’ and enctowe || cipal factor in musical life here, and with EDVARD GRIEG 
and our booklet ‘The Aim o the Etude.”’ Its usual progressive spirit, engaged Dan 
1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Beddoe for an inaugural concert at Per mall . 
kins Hall, as he was returning from the Piano Lyrics and Shorter Compositions 
= Ee San Francisco Sangerfest. Following up its 
— . success: of last year, under the presidency of Edited by BERTHA FEIRING TAPPER (with a preface by SAMUEL SWIFT) 
Violin G Strings Miss Trott, when Wiillner, Mischa Elman Price of each volume, paper, cloth back, $1.50; full cloth, gilt, $2 50, y. Price s include postage 
; > : 
Made b and Busoni appeared, the club, under the é oie : 
. leadership of M George B. Tri ‘-O Much of Grieg’s most lovable and best-loved music is to be found within the covers of this 
p ot Mrs. George B. Tripp, con 
. templates presenting Gerville-Réache and volume in THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY. Generous selections from the various volumes of the 
- ° er Sak tage gems a “ppb i caene er LYRIC PIECES, the ALBUM LEAVES, the arrangements from 
‘ sOgOTZa In joint recital, anc otmann ane the PEER GYNT SUITE, and the most successful transcriptions of eee ———- 
U and endorsed by YSAYE and Kocian for this year’s course, with the pos- his songs make up this fascinating volume. The editor is deeply 
all great artists as the best sibility rr ae by Mischa Elm: : : in sympathy with the composer’s genius, and has perfermed her 
in the world. it thor a on he ry : l bi ont later task with care for details and insight into the goargoternees idiom 
S n. lere will be the usual bi-weekly meet- which makes Grieg’s music almost synonymous with Norwegian com 
CHAS. F. ALBERT o | weekl} ( | ynonymous with egian ¢ 
>... ; | re : r > ac > > or sition. A fine portrait and readable essay by Samuel Swift com 
Vectinaniiter, Reoniiet and Imoerter ings with programs by the active members = - 5 el 
205 S. 9th St., Pniladelphia, Pa of the club. [here will be several valuable BERTHA FEIRING TAPPER 
. -* ’ . ° . 
Interesting Booklet, ** Violtas Poor new members this year, among them Ethel A NorwecIan by birth, Mrs. Tapper supplemented her early training in Norway 
and Good, * sent }ree. Gordon, who played so delightfully at one by a course of music study in Leipsic and Vienna, where she was a pupil of L« 
, 1 a has ll ie _ ~* ‘ schetizky. She now makes her home in New York City. where, as a successful 
of last y ears meetings. Miss Gordon is a teacher and an accomplished performer upon the piano, she is wit ly known. As 
THE Leschetizky pupil, and has planned an in- a soloist and as an ensemble artist with such organizations as the Kneisel Quartet 
her work has won high praise. 


teresting season’s work, including rnonthly 


’ : Notre—This volume will be sent with return privi'edge to those with accounts in 
students recitals. good standing and to those with no accounts upon receipt of price, which will be 
Vere Stiles Richards, of Denver. who returned, less postage, if not satisfactory 
appeared om the opers program last year, OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
now lives in the city, and 1s dtreetor of 
J. G. SCHROEDER, 10 E. 17th St., NEW YORK ic i ‘j ; Mr CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 


music in the First Baptist Church 
VIOLINS Old and New. Expert Appraisaland | Richards expects to combine the church Order of sour home dealer or the above houses. 
Highest Grade Repairing choirs of Colorado Springs into a church 


choral club for the purpose of giving public 
concerts. Arthur Bartlett, who has taken 
Mr. Wilhelm Schmidt’s class in piano dur- 


; THIS TRADE MARK ing the latter’s absence in Europe, is an- 























Actual voice demonstrations 


IN THE other new member. of the musical colony - 
here b E i 
| fy O N 4 A i E Colorado College School of Music has y nrico aruso 
opened with a brighter outlook than ever “Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, Celesta 
OFA be fore. Dean Hale and the faculty mem- lida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut demeure, is always a model of 


elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight and an inspiration 
even as echoed by the talking machin« 
“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to teachers and 


students, giving to the latter just what most teachers cannot give— 


bers will give the customary recitals. Mrs. 
E. E. Taliaferro will conduct the Girls’ 
Glee Club as usual and will also lead the 








hai . . . ae a actual voice ‘demonstrations.’ ”’ 
choir in the First Congregational ( hurch, at ail ae ateinent. in onitine ity in Steincw' 2. incl cons in bie 
Mrs. George M. Howe has taken Mrs. Bris- ok, “Success in Music and How It Is Won.”—(Scribner’s). 
coe’s place as instructor of violin in the 
college faculty The Boys’ Glee Club has eres Red Seal Records 
organized and will be conducted by Dean ? ; 
Hale ; 10-inch, $2 12-inch, $3 
Among the musicians who will be missed enable you to study not only the voice of Caruso, but of Calvé, Eames, 
during the Winter are Mrs. Kingsley Bal Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, Plangon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich 
. , “<7 and Tetrazzini, all of whom make records exciusively for the Victor. 
Guarantees at least that the maker uses lon, contralto, who is now in New York; ‘ Vv ieal glad! ! for you Victor Records by. these artist 
the i est ossibi - lat ; ae a . ny rete t ealier wi giadly | ay Oo ot cto ; Ct ds b "se ; 1s 
high possibie grade of pilates Mrs. George M. Perry, who has taken the Write for catalogue giving a complete list of Victor Records. 


met menty cae Suy contralto position in the First Methodist 


O : S . K E L L Y C O A Church of Pittsburg, and Wilhelm Schmidt, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


who is snending a year in Germany Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
SPRINGMELD, CNS Anne Roberts, formerly of Colorado To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Record 


= Springs, and now a member of the Boston 
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THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Chickering 


Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 














fHlason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 





EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 








THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 




















For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 




















Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


Che Baldwin Pa 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 

















If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 29 by mail, postpaid 


Published by 
dik eee fae The Music Trades Co. 


New Yerk 














66-68 University Place New York , 
The e 
vim }terlin 





represents the higher ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 








CONN. 








PURSUE 




















Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 
valuable improvements than 
all others. 


Grand and Inverted Grand Warerooms : 
37 Union Square 
New York 
Pianos Send for Illustrated » 
Art Catalogue 





























The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 


Factory and Offices 


a140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 














The VOSE & ‘ VOSE 
Trade Mark €STAB. (e5h 
is the PALS SS Rate SONS 
Guarantee : 
of VOSE V ose & Son & [Piano Company 
pisoomnste VFN BOSTON. MK~ BOSTON 
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ste "NS 
2 Have taken the front rank among the sie 
Sie really artistic pianos by reason of their S 
i superb tone quality and the excellence 


ass 


which distinguishes each © structural 
detail. 
The Mehlin INVERTED GRAND is se 


the only upright built on the principle 





of the grand piano. It has the Grand 
Scale, Grand Sounding Board, ‘Tone Sie 


Quality and Action. 


, Main Office: 27 Union Square, New York 
4 lin ons SH#lakerg, Factory: Nos. 549-557 West Fifty-fourth St., New York 
} ’ Grand Factory: Nos. 619-625 West Fifty-fourth St., New York 
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| Built upon this name 


s is a noble instrument that nearly a century ago re 
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are popularly spoken of as the STEINWAYS of their 
industry, is a distinctive and emphatic tribute to the pre- 


eminence of the house of STEINWAY in the field of 


piano making, the world over. 


| 'HE fact that the artistic leaders in other lines of trade 


To build a most perfect piano has ever been the aim of 


STEINWAY & SONS, and to have won such universal 


reputation is recognition of that attainment. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


NEW YORK 
London Berlin Hamburg 


onan Simei 
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Pumpin 














tented) 
use Pe OE. ely in 
PIANOS 
complishes what has never before peen a complished in a piano—it permanently preserves the crown or arch of the sounding 
3 és ard and makes the to of the Pats ndestru ctible Noto ay es , bu . yp putting a tension on the so “itd board it gives 
3 greater vitality and respo eness to is vibra of the strings, a better quality of to a 
$ 3 
$ 
; 
HS 0TY DB) saram in ; 
$ 
7 
has been selected by THE BOSTON OPERA COMPANY AS ITS OFFICIAL PIANO : 
Mason & Hamlin Building ‘ Ma & Hamlin Buildi 

313 Fifth Avenue | Mason & Hamlin Company 492 Boylston Street 

NEW YORK Established 1854 BOSTON $ 
fs, : 
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